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Art. I.— The Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr; 
with Selections from his minor Writings. Edited and Translated 
by Susanna Winkwortu. Second Edition. 3 vols. 


Tue life of Niebuhr, which we have placed at the head of this 
article, although it contains, exclusively of the third volume, 
which is mainly composed of selections from his minor writings, 
nine hundred closely-printed octavo pages, is now in a second 
edition. Chevalier Bunsen also informs us (vol. iii. p. 13), that 
‘seven thousand copies, or more, of Niebuhr's Roman History 
‘have been sold in this country; and that he is, at this moment, 
‘incontestably more appreciated, and more generally read in this 
‘country than in Germany.’ When to these facts we add the 
important questions, still very far from any satisfactory settle- 
ment, of Niebuhr’s place among historians, and of the value of 
his methods of historical investigation, we possess sufficient 
guarantee that a sketch of his life, accompanied by a few remarks 
upon his genius and character, such as the course of the narra- 
tive when regarded from an English point of view may appear 
from time to time to require, will not prove unacceptable to our 
readers. To the scholar the biography of such a man must ever 
prove both interesting and instructive. 

The year 1776, the same in which our great English historian of 
the Roman Empire published the first volume of his narrative of its 
decline and fall, was the date of the birth, at Copenhagen, of Bar- 
thold George Niebuhr, the historian of the early ages of the city, 
and of the growth of the republic. Like Gibbon, he was of a deli- 
cate constitution; whom he also resembled both in having, with the 
exception of a single sister, no companion for his infancy, and in an 
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A NIEBUHR. 


early appetite for general reading; with a leaning, however, from 
the first towards historical subjects. 

His father, Carsten Niebuhr, was one of the younger children of 
& peasant proprietor in the northern part of Hanover, and had gone 
in his youth to Copenhagen for the purposes of study, and of push- 
ing his fortune, when he received the offer of being taken into the 
Danish service as one of an expedition the government were about 
to send out to explore certain parts of Arabia and of the East. 
Of this expedition he proved the only survivor; and on his return 
to Copenhagen he published the narrative of it, a work which was 
much read at the time, and through which Carsten Niebuhr's 
name became extensively known as well in this country as on the 
continent. When Barthold was in his second year, his father 
obtained a government appointment, connected with the adminis- 
tration of the land revenue, in the province of South Dithmarsh: 
this obliged him to leave the capital and to take up his residence 
in the quiet little town of Meldorf, the chief place in the district 
where his duties lay. 

The few facts already mentioned connected with Barthold 
Niebuhr’s parentage and infancy very materially contributed to 
develope his peculiar genius, and form his character. It was soon 
apparent that nature had endowed the child with most unusual 
powers of memory and imagination; had, however, his father been 
an ordinary man, or had he continued to reside in the capital, 
where much of his time would have been devoted to the agree- 
able, though generally unprofitable, society which in large cities 
always establishes certain claims upon a man of celebrity, or had 
Barthold himself been a child of robust health, or one of a large 
family, it is highly improbable, in any one of these cases, that he 
would have become the first scholar of his age, whose learned and 
fearless criticism was to open for his contemporaries a way to more 
rational views of antiquity than those with which our fathers 
were satisfied. 

In reading the life of a man who has raised himself to eminence, 
we frequently meet with the remark that the chief share in the for- 
mation of our hero’s character must be attributed to the watchful 
“care of an affectionate and sensible mother: this, of course, is 

-no more than what might have been expected from the far more 
abundant opportunities which a mother possesses for presiding 
over the early education of her children, and for implanting in 
their minds the first seeds of knowledge and virtue. With 
“Niebuhr, however, the case was the very contrary; in him every 
thing can be traced to the father. Carsten Niebuhr was not 
only a man of irreproachable character, and of singular energy and 
firmness, as is evident from his travels, but in respect also of his 
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BARTHOLD. NIEBUHR’S FATHER. 5 


attainments he held a very eminent place among the learned men 
of his day, being both a great linguist, and well-informed in many 
departments of knowledge. In his travels through distant regions 
he had directed his attention not only to the physical aspects and 
peculiarities of each of the countries he visited, but had at the 
same time carefully studied the manners and history of their re- 
spective inhabitants. Few men have had their minds better stored 
with materials for reflection. This enabled him to live, as he 
delighted in doing, very much in the world of his own thoughts, 
and renders, as we may remark in passing, very inappropriate the 
epithet of ‘prosaic,’ which we find in the work before us applied 
to his turn of mind. It is worth while to correct a misapprehen- 
sion of this kind respecting a leading feature of the father's mind, 
when so large a portion of the character of the son, whose life is 
the subject before us, is directly deducible from the impressions 
he received from his fat’ er. Though it may be true that the elder 
Niebuhr's imagination was not possessed of much creative power, 
yet it is clear, even in a far higher degree than was the case with 
our own Bruce, that his inner life was entirely nourished and sup- 
ported by the contemplation of the phenomena and works in which 
the Great Source of this power manifests Itself in the external 
world, and in human affairs. We should, therefore, rather be dis- 
posed to say of him that his appreciation of the value of facts, 
and of the importance and beauty of the exact truth of nature, led 
him to occupy his thoughts with these subjects, than that his tem- 
perament was so devoid of sympathies and sensibilities (which was 
the very opposite of his character), as to deserve the appellation of 
prosaic. A mind is not prosaic which derives its highest, and its 
ordinary, enjoyment from recollection, contemplation, and repro- 
duction of this kind. He was also a sensible and amiable man 
—the celebrity he had attained never prompted him to look down 


upon the class to which by birth he belonged himself; nor did he. 


everby the habits of his life, or pretensions of any kind, endea- 
vour to conceal his origin. Still it was impossible but that to one 
who had spent so many years of adventure in exploring the East, 
and Niebuhr’s was eastern travel of a hundred years ago, and who 
had only lately abandoned the enterprise of exploring the interior 
of Africa, the society of the peasant proprietors of the little pro- 
vincial town of Meldorf must have appeared as monotonous and 
dreary as the aspect of the marshy levels of the contiguous country. 
This, however, we find led him to interest and occupy himself more 
than perhaps, under any other circumstances, would have been pos- 
sible, in the education of his only son. It soon became the 
pleasure and the work of his life. By descriptions of the strange 
countries he had visited he inspired Barthold with his own love for 
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6 NIEBUHR. 


the minute details of geographical knowledge, which his son ever 
afterwards retained: he also imparted to him in his earliest years 
some knowledge of those branches of the physical sciences, with 
which the intelligent traveller ought to be acquainted ; and by the ac 
counts he gave him of the customs, climate, productions, and insti 
tutions of the lands he had visited, he familiarized the child’s mind, 
with some ideas of the manner in which the inhabitants of different 
countries vary from each other. These lessons were never for- 
gotten: a less thoughtful and less impressible child would have 
regarded them merely as the task, or the amusement of the hour: 
but not so little Barthold: the knowledge and ideas he acquired 
in this way became to him (such was the force of his singularly 
active imagination) as truly realities as the most familiar objects 
of the outer world, and even at this early age formed the centres 
around which his life of thought and feeling moved. But we will 
give in his own words his reminiscences of these lessons. 


‘I well remember,’ he says, in his life of his father, ‘how he used to 
tell me stories in my childhood about the East, and the structure of 
the universe; particularly in the evening, just before bed-time, he 
would take me on his knee, and feed my imagination with these instead 
of fairy tales. The history of Mahomet, of the early Caliphs— 
especially of Omar and Ali, for whom he had the deepest reverence— 
of the conquests and spread of Islamism, and the virtues of the heroes 
of the new faith, with the history of the Turks, were early imprinted 
on my memory in the most lively colours. ...... ‘I remember, 
too, how, one Christmas-eve, when I must have been in my tenth year, 
he heightened the delights of the festival by taking out of the almost 
magnificent chest which held his manuscripts, and was revered by the 
children and all the household like the ark of the covenant, the volumes 
which contained the information he had collected in Africa, and reading 
them with me. He had taught me to draw maps, and now encouraged 
and assisted by him, I soon produced maps of Habbesch and Sudan.’ 
a ee ‘He helped me in the details of my castles in the air, con- 
versed with me on all the topics of the day, and strove to give me 
clear conceptions of whatever subjects we talked upon—among other 
things, of fortifications, by encouraging me to measure out and ex- 
cavate polygons under his eye, and with books and plans at hand.’— 
Vol. i. p. 18. 

Nature had fortunately formed the child for precisely such 
training. The dull uniformity of school routine—in which, as far 
at all events as the younger children are concerned, little is ex- 
plained, still less understood, nothing taught through the instru- 
mentality of the imagination, indeed, no faculty, but the memory 
cultivated—would infallibly have disgusted with study a child 
who found the incentive and reward of acquiring knowledge in 
the power of subsequently reproducing and combining it at will, 
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HIS CHILDHOOD. 7 


and would have left him in the end undistinguishable from the 
common herd. Under the instruction, however, which he received 
from his father, whatever he was taught or told became, as it 
were, a part of his own experience. He pictured to himself the 
countries his father had visited, with all the interest his father 
had manifested in describing them to him, and would think over 
the histories of Omar and of Ali with the same reverence with 
which his father used to regard the deeds of those worthies: in 
short, the knowledge, thoughts, and feelings of the father were 
transfused into the mind of the child. It is, however, surprising 
that this should have been the case without its in any way im- 
pairing the boy’s mental independence ; so decidedly was this the 
case that he could not endure being praised, even by his father: 
he thought for, and sat in judgment upon himself, and when his 
performances did not come up to his own ideas of perfection, he 
was annoyed at their being noticed and applauded as something 
more than could be expected from a child. This feature of his 
character became so strongly marked, that his father very wisely 
came to the conclusion that it was better to abstain from praising 
him, and merely, when he found him making any mistakes, to 
point them out to him in a quiet manner. 

It is worth noticing the success which in this case attended the 
attempt to convey instruction to a child through the medium of 
his imagination. We have long been of opinion that in the first 
stages of education this ought to be practised universally; the 
very reverse, however, is universally the practice of our schools: 
in their system of teaching the imagination is entirely ignored— 
the very faculty to which nature, by the decided prominency she 
gives to it at that age, first directs our attention, inviting us to avail 
ourselves especially of it. In childhood the activity of the imagi- 
nation is universal, however dull it may in after years become ; 
indeed, as we grow older the rule is that the understanding should 
gradually overpower it, but in the first years of childhood it is 
evidently the predominant faculty. It is the natural effort, or 
rather action, of a child's mind to place itself in every situation, 
and to enact every scene, that interests it; and this it does with 
its whole heart and soul: everything is reproduced. This is the 
method which nature has provided for rendering in childhood the 
acquisition of ideas easy and agreeable. It is, then, manifestly 
by availing ourselves of this faculty, and supplying it with proper 
aliment, that we shall make the readiest and the surest progress in 
educating the feelings as well as the understanding of childhood; 
and for this reason we rejoice to see a growing appreciation 
among ourselves—its importance has been long recognised on the 
continent—of the advantages of oral teaching. 
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NIEBUHR. 


But to return to Niebuhr: while the child’s imagination was 
thus being fed from the diversified stores of his father's knowledge, 
his memory was beginning to exhibit its wonderful powers. At this 
we cannot feel much surprise, because under such a system of 
education, the exercise of the memory becomes the source of the 
highest pleasure. Upon this point we shall be much misled if we 
think only of what takes place in our English schools, in which 
the memory is too often regarded merely as a beast of burden, and 
not unfrequently resorted to as an instrument of punishment. An 
unmarried sister of his mother had come with the family to 
Meldorf, and as the two sisters always conversed in their native 
Danish, he acquired that language as his mother tongue. With 
his father he always conversed in German, who also taught him, 
at an early age, both English and French. In his sixth year he | 
commenced Greek, mastering the alphabet with his usual rapidity 
ina single day. In his eighth or ninth year he appears to have 
been more than a match for one of the masters of the gymnasium 
who had undertaken to give him private lessons. From the state- 
ments of the following paragraph, taken from the biographical 
sketch before us, the reader will, of course, make whatever deduc- 
tions the vagueness of the evidence may appear to require. 


‘It is said, that when the war with Turkey broke out in the year 
1787, it so strongly excited the child’s mind, that he not only talked 
of it in his sleep at night, but fancied himself, in his dreams, reading 
the newspapers, and repeating the intelligence they contained about 
the war; and his ideas on these subjects were so well arranged, and 
founded on so accurate a knowledge of the country, and the situation 
of the towns, that the realization of his nightly anticipations generally 
appeared in the journals a short time afterwards. Partly through his 
father’s narratives, partly through his own geographical studies, those 
regions were as familiar to him as his native province. He had studied 
the nations inhabiting them, and their mode of warfare, in history, 
and the accounts of travellers, and had taken great pains to gain 
accurate conceptions of the character and conduct of the various com- 
manders in the war from the journals and other sources of information. 
There are still extant some letters which he wrote at this time to his 


uncle Eckhardt, containing the grounds and proofs of his predictions.’ 
—Vol. i. p. 15. 


This took place in his eleventh year. He is also represented 
as having felt at this time much interest in the appearance of any 
new work from the pen of Klopstock, Lessing, Goethe, or any 
other German name of mark in the literature of that day. Of 
course we do not claim the whole of this extraordinary proficiency 
as the result of a more natural system for conveying information 
to, and awakening the sensibilities of, a youthful mind, than that 
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HIS CHILDHOOD. 9 


which is practised in our English schools. The child must, 
doubtless, have been possessed of a very peculiar temperament, 
and of great natural gifts; these, however, were most happily 
brought under the influence of the very circumstances and of the 
very training best calculated to foster them, and turn them to good 
account. But there are upon record instances of far greater 
youthful achievements in the fields of learning. Salmasius, and 
Grotius in a still greater degree, as much exceeded Niebuhr in 
this respect, as Niebuhr himself exceeded ordinary children ; and 
other instances might be added. The greater wonder is that a 
fire, that blazed up so rapidly, was not as rapidly extinguished by 
the exhaustion of the powers either of the body or of the mind, 
particularly in a child whose constitution was irritable and delicate. 
With the good fortune, however, which appears to have attended 
him in everything which bore upon that which became the great 
object of his life, this delicacy of constitution merely indisposed 
him for the ordinary pastimes of childhood, without at all limiting 
his powers of application to study, which were always singularly 
great. 

Of his childhood some characteristic anecdotes have been pre- 
served. When he was six years old, having heard Macbeth read 
aloud to his parents, he immediately sat down, pen in hand, and 
filled seven sheets of paper with his recollections of the story; 
and his memory proved so tenacious, and his feelings so alive to 
the emotions the poet had aimed at producing, that nothing 
material was omitted. It was also remembered of him afterwards 
that about this time he created an imaginary empire, which he 
called Low England ; maps of which he drew, and for which he 
would amuse himself by enacting laws, waging wars, and making 
treaties. In this pastime of his childhood we may see an analogy 
to the idea of the great work of his life—so truly is the child the 
father of the man. 

In 1781, little Barthold being then in his fifth year, the editor 
of the Deutche’s Museum, who happened to be a person at that time 
of considerable literary reputation in Germany, was made prefect of 
the province of South Dithmarsh, and settled at Meldorf. This was 
a very fortunate event for the child, who soon gained a place in 
his affections, and was, in consequence, frequently invited to his 
house. He was here introduced, or rather, considering his age, 
exhibited, to the men of letters, whom the prefect, as editor of 
a learned and popular periodical, was in the habit of receiving as 
his guests. At these parties he was frequently referred to for 
information on geographical, historical, and statistical subjects. 
From such flattering notice, as well as from what he heard in such 
society, he learned, as was to be expected in a child, and was 
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10 NIEBUHR. 


inevitable in one who had a natural fondness for study, to prize 
highly pursuits to which he saw his elders attaching so much im- 
portance, and devoting themselves with so much earnestness. 
Among those with whom he thus became acquainted, Voss must 
be particularized, not merely on account of his eminence as a 
scholar and poet, but also for the sake of the affection which 
Niebuhr ever afterwards entertained for him. The kind prefect 
was of further advantage to the child, by advising and assisting 
him in his studies, allowing him at all times to make what use he 
pleased of his extensive library. 

In his thirteenth year he was sent to the public school of 
Meldorf, where he remained on the common footing for a year 
and a half, when the master having found how far superior he 
was in attainments, no less than in industry, to the other scholars, 
advised his removal from the school, offering at the same time to 
give him a private lesson daily. He continued to receive the 
benefit of this separate tuition for eighteen months, with a short 
interruption in 1792, which he spent at Hamburg, where his father 
had sent him with the view of his acquiring some training which 
might prepare him for becoming a candidate for an appointment 
in the diplomatic service; for, true to what had been the feelings 
of his own youth, Carsten Niebuhr was desirous of giving his son 
what he regarded as the advantages and pleasures of visiting 
foreign countries. At Hamburg, however, the youth met with so 
little sympathy in the mixed company which frequented the house 
of his preceptor (and we find that not only at this time, but in- 
deed throughout his life, his studious habits and shy disposition 
incapacitated him from taking a part in general society), that he 
soon became most thoroughly unhappy, and his father was obliged 
to yield to his entreaties, and sanction his return to Meldorf. 

At last, in the spring of 1794, he left the parental roof for the 
university of Kiel, being then in his eighteenth year. In looking 
back from this point, on the circumstances of his early education, 
everything appears to have been singularly in his favour. In 
saying this, we of course regard him merely in the light of a 
great scholar, and not in any way as a man of affairs, in which 
latter character, notwithstanding his opportunities, and the claims 
on his behalf which have been urged by his, in this respect, too 
zealous friends, we are very far from thinking that he succeeded; 
for it is hardly worth remarking that, if Niebuhr could only be 
spoken of as a financier, a statesman, or a diplomatist, his name 
would not be known on this side of the channel, and would now 
be only remembered by his personal acquaintance as that of an 
amiable and honest, though crotchety and impracticable, func- 
tionary. As, however, he became the greatest scholar of his age, 
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GOES TO THE UNIVERSITY OF KIEL. ll 


and successfully contended for the adoption of more free, rational, 
and comprehensive methods of historical criticism, we trace with 
interest the fortunes of his life, and are desirous of knowing some- 
thing of the training by which he was prepared for this career. 
For this reason we began with his infancy and childhood, and in- 
tend to follow him through the various public appointments he 
successively held, not because we have found that in any of them 
he did anything very note-worthy, or very interesting, but because 
this portion of his life has very important bearings upon the growth 
of his scholarship, and upon the ripening of those powers of his 
mind which enabled him to produce his Roman history, or to 
which, at least, it was indebted for its colouring and vigour. 

He was now about to enter upon the studies of the university; 
but how different had been his training from that which a youth 
of his temperament and gifts would have received in this country. 
We know not whether it is common in Germany for parents and 
friends to act as judiciously in the conduct of education as Nie- 
buhr’s did, but we are sure that it would be a piece of the very 
rarest good fortune for an English child to be treated in this way. 
With us there is the same kind of school, and the same kind of 
private tutor for all. All must be taught just the same subjects, 
and in just the same manner. Our system does not admit of any 
appreciation of individual aptitudes and peculiarities. Little 
Barthold, however, was at once understood; and his case had 
from the first been treated as an exceptional one, with, as we fore- 
see from the beginning, the most complete success. No sooner 
had he manifested an unusual capacity, than it was decided not 
to confine him to the ordinary and narrow routine of subjects. 
To have sent such a child to school, would in reality have been 
equivalent to keeping him from study, and from the acquisition of 
knowledge; he was therefore most wisely allowed to remain at 
home. When afterwards, at a more advanced age, he was sent 
to the public school of the place, his case was again soon reco- 
gnised as an exceptional one, and treated accordingly. This 
judicious conduct presents a very instructive contrast to our pro- 
crustean ideas and practices on the subject of education. 

The university of Kiel he found very different from what an 
English youth of the present day finds Oxford or Cambridge. 
The whole number of his fellow-students did not exceed one hun- 
dred, not more than belong to one of our second-rate colleges; 
while the corps of professors, the lectures of any of whom he was 
at liberty to attend, more than equalled in number a fourth of 
that of the students. These professors were generally men of 
considerable attainments, who had devoted their lives, as is usual 
in German universities, to the study of the subjects they respec 
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12 NIEBUHR. 


tively taught. They appear to have been much respected. Those 
among them to whom young Niebuhr had received introductions, 
were on terms of intimacy with several persons, happening at that 
time to be resident in the neighbourhood, who had served the 
State, or cultivated letters, with distinction. It was also customary 
for the professors to be on terms of very friendly intercourse with the 
students, and Niebuhr was at once allowed to associate on this 
footing with all those whose society he thought desirable, and 
through them with the neighbouring residents of whom we have 
just spoken. THe thus passed at once from the seclusion of Mel- 
dorf, to the society of a large circle of learned, polished, and 
intelligent persons, who treated him rather in accordance with 
what they anticipated that he would become, than with what his 
years and actual attainments would have warranted. But though 
we speak of the seclusion of Meldorf, we must not forget that the 
conversation of his father, and that to which he had been allowed 
to listen at the house of the literary prefect, were no bad prepara- 
tion for the society into which he was now admitted. Here 
his good fortune was again conspicuous; all the aid and sympathy 
required by a youth of his character, and with the views for the 
future which he already entertained, were tendered to him with 
readiness and cordiality; he had not to work his way slowly up 
to the good opinion of those whose doors his father's name had 
opened for him, but, as they happened to be kind-hearted and 
right-thinking men, was at once received by them as a youthful 
friend, and almost as an equal, on the ground of his own promise 
and merits. Among those who thus took him by the hand, we 
may mention a Count Adam Moltke, between whom and Niebuhr 
there was ever afterwards the closest intimacy; Jacobi, a philo- 
sophical writer and poet; the two Counts Stolberg, both known 
in Germany as poets and as public men, one being at that time at 
the head of the administration of the district; Nicolovius, who 
afterwards, in the service of Prussia, became minister of public 
worship; and Count I’. Reventlow, who, having lately been am- 
bassador at the Court of St. James's, was then curator of the 
university of Kiel. The two years, in fact, which he spent at Kiel, 
were amongst the most important of his life, for during this 
period he formed many connexions and friendships which influ- 
enced his whole subsequent career, and which supplied him with 
opportunities and motives for carrying out those historical re- 
searches, of which anticipations had floated before his imagination 
in the day-dreams, we may almost say, of his childhood, as a 
special work for which he had an aptitude and a call. 

One of his father’s old friends, a doctor of medicine, of the 
name of Hensler, was among the professors of the university: in 
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HIS UNIVERSITY LIFE. 13 
his house Niebuhr, from the first day of his residence at Kiel, 
found a home. The widow of one of the doctor's sons, who had 
died at a very early age, was at this time residing with her father- 
in-law: for this lady, who was six*years his senior, Niebuhr soon 
conceived the most affectionate respect, with which he ever after- 
wards regarded her; indeed, his feelings and behaviour towards 
her even remind us at times of the account Tacitus gives of the 
sentiments the ancient Germans entertained for the sex. He was 
always disposed to defer to her views and opinions; nor did he 
ever intermit his correspondence with her, it being his custom to 
lay before her in his letters all his plans and thoughts, with the 
utmost unreserve. This was so much his practice that the 
greater part of the work before us is composed of selections from 
this correspondence. His letters to Madame Hensler, in fact, 
constitute a by no means scanty autobiography, and in the 
biographical monument she raised to his memory, she used them 
in this way, merely connecting them with a few short notices and 
explanations when necessary: of this work Miss Winkworth’s is 
an expansion. Niebuhr's first wife was the younger sister, his 
second the niece of this lady. 

But it was not only in the friendly intercourse to which he was 
admitted in the houses of the professors, and in many of those in 
the neighbourhood, that Niebuhr's life at Kiel differed from what 
we are accustomed to in an English University (in which the 
tutor, who has usurped the place of the professor, being unmar- 
ried, can have no home to which he might admit the student, and 
where, from the more selfish aims and aristocratic structure of 
society, the tutor, gentry, and student can hardly meet on a 
familiar and cordial footing), but also in the character of his 
studies, where the differences were quite as distinctly marked. 
The first essay which we find him preparing has no connexion 
with antiquity, or with abstract science, for its subject is a geo- 
graphical account of the islands of the South Pacific Ocean, the 
authorities to be consulted being Cook, Carteret, Dampier, and 
Bougainville. Iceland and Greenland were selected as the sub- 
ject of his second. He at once plunges into physics and meta- 
physics, modern history, and antiquity; and, having been at the 
university but two months, and before he had completed his 
eighteenth year, he chalks out for himself the following scheme 
of study :-— 

‘My head swims when I survey what I have yet to learn—philo- 
sophy, mathematics, physics, chemistry, natural history. Then, too, I 
‘must perfect myself in history, German, and French, and study Roman 
law, and the political constitutions of Europe, as far as I can, and 
increase my knowledge of antiquities ; and all this must be done within 
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five years at most—so far as a foundation can be laid in that time; 
for truly it will not allow me to accomplish more than that with 
regard to most of these things; and it would be hard indeed if I 
could not find time and opportunity afterwards to complete the super- 
structure. —Vol. i. p. 41. 

Certainly we are told that Solomon’s knowledge was pretty 
general; but, however extensive it may have been, it could not 
have transcended the limits of what was known in his part of the 
world at his time of day, and must therefore have fallen very far 
short of the scheme of the Kiel student. We do not say this from 
any wish to discourage the idea of general study; our sentiments, 
indeed, lean very decidedly in the opposite direction ; for we hold 
that it would be easy to show, beginning with the wise monarch of 
Israel, that general study is not only possible, but that it is also 
far more profitable, than that which is narrow and restricted; and 
that it supplies the only firm ground, and the only true starting 
point, for special pursuits. Without, however, insisting much 
upon the instance of the Hebrew sage, we may refer to Aristotle 
as an incontrovertible example of the possibility, and of the advan- 
tage, of embracing omne scibile within our ken, the words being 
used in accordance with the more accurate and scientific ideas of 
knowledge which obtain in our part of the world. Bacon, too, 
we must not forget, recommends that we should aim at acquiring, 
not fragmentary, but universal and connected knowledge ; because 
that which is the subject matter of each department of knowledge 
enters into the formation of the grand general system, with 
reference to which we have to act, and which is ever acting upon 
us, and which can only be understood when regarded as a whole. 
And in our day we may cite Niebuhr’s great countryman and 
contemporary, the author of Cosmos, as an instance of the signal 
success of the combined and general study of all that belongs to 
man, and of all that belongs to the external world. Indeed, we 
do not doubt for a moment but that in a certain sense all these 
great authorities are perfectly right, and that our own system of 
education, the narrowest and most restricted that could be devised, 
is fundamentally wrong; still we cannot read the passage we have 
just quoted, without feeling that in some way or other it grates 
against our ideas, probably because we do not find in it any 
enunciation of those enlarged views which bring into harmony 
and connexion the different departments of knowledge, and 
indicate an appreciation of their harmonious bearing upon the 
evolution and advancement of humanity; and, too, it may be 
because we know from the subsequent history of Niebuhr’s mind, 
that he never at any period of his life rose to a glimpse of such 
views, but that from the day upon which he penned the above 
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passage to the day of his death, was ever becoming more and 
more exclusively a mere critical student of antiquity, so much so 
indeed that he even became incapable of contemplating modern 
life, and our modern manifestations of humanity, except through 
the medium of antiquity: being aware of this, we become conscious 
of a kind of incongruity at all events that time and labour will 
be wasted when we hear him expressing a determination to devote 
a large portion of his life to the study of the external world. 
_ In this country, and we say it with some regret, general study 
would have no practical aim; in fact the ideacould only occur to one 
who, after the period which nature and the requirements of society 
allot for direct education, had shaken off the prejudices which an 
English education imposes, and had risen above the intellectual 
tone and circumstances of English society. In Germany the case 
is widely different. In that country an ambitious student would 
almost naturally form such a scheme of study as Niebuhr sketches, 
in the hope of acquiring distinction in after life as a professor in 
one of their numerous universities, or even of rising in the public 
service, both of which careers we find were actually opened to 
Niebuhr himself merely as a successful student. With us the for- 
mer of these motives cannot be said to have any existence, for at 
Oxford and Cambridge an ambitious student aims at the acquisi- 


tion of a fellowship—a position to be attained and maintained — 


very differently from a German professorship; or, if he is contem- 
plating professional distinction as a divine or a lawyer, he forms, 
in either case, the conception of a very limited field of study. 
And with respect to rising in the service of the State, that can 
only be done in this country by making a figure in Parliament, 
upon which general study can have little bearing. And yet, after 
all, when English society, always of course excepting its twin 
admitted failings of wealth-worship and of what we are now be- 
ginning to call flunkeyism, is set, in all its manifestations, by the 
side of that of Germany, we need not, we think, feel ashamed of 
ourselves, or afraid of the comparison—were it, indeed, otherwise, 
we should be turning to little account our greater opportunities 
and higher position as the leading nation in the world: neverthe- 
less, we ought not to be disinclined to entertain the question, 
whether the intellectual tone and resources of English society 
would not be still further improved by imparting to our system of 
education some of the comprehensiveness of that of Germany. 
But in whatever way this particular point may be decided, pub- 
lic opinion appears to be rapidly coming to the conclusion, respect- 
ing our system of exclusively classical education, that it is one 
which, in the present state of knowledge and of society, does very 
little for the intelligence of the majority of those who are sub- 
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16 NIEBUHR. 
mitted to its operation, and that it cramps and narrows the capacity 
of many who were intended for better things. The tendency of 
opinion is evidently in this direction. Few, however, even of those 
who have now become fully aware of the evil, seem to have come 
as yet to any conclusion as to the character of the remedy; speak- 
ing for ourselves, and this is a subject to which we have given 
some consideration, it appears that any remedy which is to meet 
effectually the evil we are deploring, must involve very extensive 
modifications of our present system: indeed, we do not see how it 
can stop short of the point of abandoning the study of language 
as the instrument: and object of education ; for our present system 
and practice are to make the study of language the end-all and 
the be-all of education. But it is evident that the system which 
is to meet the wants of the present day must be constructed on a 
different basis, and directed to a different aim; both its instrument 
and its object must be the acquisition of knowledge. Upon this 
question of education there exists an immeasurable difference in 
circumstances between the present age and that in which our still 
existing system of classical education was established, which ought 
to lead us, as its natural consequence, to an equally wide differ- 
ence in practice. At that time what are now our modern lan- 
guages, and which are now so rich in literary treasure, were only 
in course of formation, and systematic knowledge, which we now 
possess upon almost every subject, did not exist upon any: under 
such circumstances, therefore, there was no choice but to make the 
study of the languages of antiquity synonymous with education. 
At the present day, however, our mother-tongue having been long 
since perfected (putting aside for a moment the importance of 
imparting to children some portion of the knowledge we now pos- 
sess), it must at once be evident, that in maintaining the old sys- 
tem, we are devoting too much valuable time, and giving an undue 
importance, to grammatical studies. At the time when our 
language was in state of formation, and required much shaping and 
polishing, the old grammatical education was highly useful, 
besides that, in utter default of any thing else to teach, it was 
absolutely necessary if there was to be any education at all. This 
was the reason why our forefathers adopted the system, and in so 
doing they did wisely, though, indeed, there is not much room for 
the display of wisdom in the acceptance of a great benefit at a 
time when no other alternative is presented to distract the choice. 
But that they did wisely in accepting this system is no reason why 
we, under totally different circumstances, should maintain it: for 
the study of grammar is not of the same importance now that it 
was formerly, while in these days there is a necessity, whatever line 
“of life a man may select, for his possessing much knowledge which 
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formerly did not exist. The work which our modern civilization 
requires for its maintenance and advancement is not of the charac- 
ter of that which sufficed at former periods, but must in every 
department, from that of the legislator to that of the mechanic, 
be performed by highly-instructed agents. In the present state of 
knowledge and of society we have, each of us, much to learn 
before we can take our place with our fellow-labourers, and wor- 
thily discharge the duties of our respective posts. In these days, 
therefore, we cannot spare the time for the grammatical studies of 
former times, now too in a great measure become superfluous, and 
if we allow the whole of our youth to pass before we commence 
the attempt to acquire the knowledge that will be necessary for us, 
we shall have thrown away in all cases the best, in the majority of 
cases the only, time for its acquisition. 

But to return to Niebuhr: nature had intended him for a 
philologist and critical student of antiquity, and in his after- 
life we cannot trace any results of the physical and metaphy- 
sical parts of the above scheme of study, which at this time 
he considered so essential. The truth is, that universality 
was by no means an attribute of his mind; whatever he was 
interested about was to him everything and all the rest nothing. 
As soon as he begins to speak for himself in his letters, and these 
commence with his arrival at Kiel, we at once discover what he is 
himself unaware of till many years later, (for in 1798 he goes to 
Edinburgh to study physics and philosophy,) that his heart is 
entirely and irrevocably prepossessed: for instance, before he has 
been at Kiel a week, we find him propounding to one of the pro- 
fessors of the university a very bold theory of his own upon the 
subject of the early migrations and settlements of the races which 
at the commencement of the really historical period were in 
occupation of the southern parts of Europe, his ideas being the 
very reverse of the then received opinions. Before the second 
month of his university career has expired, he has extended his 
theory to the whole of Asia, categorically discarding the origina- 
tion of mankind from a single family, a subsequent dispersion, 
and the growth of nations from individual founders of races; and 
at the same time assuming, for all historical purposes, aboriginal 
diversities of language, which he considered would necessarily re- 
sult from the process of spontaneous evolution carried on under 
dissimilar circumstances, insisting upon the fact that this prin- 
ciple has throughout the historical period been ceaselessly at work 
effecting endless diversities, and is everywhere observable at the 
present day, especially in the languages of rude and uncultivated 
nations. When he walks out with a fellow-student, their conver- 
sation naturally takes the direction of history. He finds that 
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minute events of the French revolution which had occurred two 
years previously, and of which he had hardly thought a second 
time since, had, together with the exact date of each, so impressed 
themselves on his mind, that he is capable, which he actually does, 
of dictating to a friend a history of the period. 

The foregoing indications of the direction in which the current 
of his thoughts was setting, and many more might be added from 
his letters of this date, make us at once feel sure that his ardour 
for other studies will soon cool down; or rather that even at this time 
it was factitious, being founded merely upon a conclusion of his 
judgment, or an aspiration of his ambition, and not the result of 
any natural impulse or taste ; and that all such studies will ine- 
vitably be in the end abandoned. His ruling passion was clearly 
to be the study of history, and in the main that of the history of 
antiquity: this will be the idea of his life, and it is from this point 
of view that we must henceforth regard him. It is our knowing 
this, and our feeling assured that a turn of mind so decidedly 
declared, cannot fail some day to produce good fruit, that interests 
us in following his career. But in doing this we shall find that, 
just as the course of true love did never yet run smooth, so it will 
be a long time before he will be permitted to devote himself to 
the object of his affections; for years the current of events will 
appear to be carrying him further from that object. He will, 
however, be all the time only gaining the necessary strength for 
the work which, otherwise, he would probably never have been 
able to accomplish. At last every opportunity that he could have 
desired will be secured for him ; and with some useful experience 
of mankind and of affairs,—though, perhaps, not exactly of that 
kind which would have enabled him to understand the internal 
conflicts of the early, and of the better, ages of the Roman com- 
monwealth,—we shall find him undertaking the work by which 
his name will long be known among that increasing class of 
scholars, who study antiquity with a view of acquiring an insight 
into the mind and history of the ancients. 

Through the channel of the Reventlows and Stolbergs, with 
whom, as we have already observed, Niebuhr had become ac- 
quainted by the kind offices of some friends he had among the 
professors of the university, his fame reached Count Schimmel- 
mann, at that time minister of finance at Copenhagen. This 
led to Schimmelmann’s proposing to the young student, of whom 
he had heard so high a character, that he should become his secre- 
tary. An offer so flattering and advantageous was readily 
accepted; and at Easter, 1796, Niebuhr entered upon the duties 
of his new position. Within a year, however, he had resigned 
the appointment, and in its stead we find him acting as supernu- 
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merary secretary to the royal library, a post to which no salary 
was attached. The biography upon this, as it is subsequently 
upon several other important points of his career, is very indistinct. 
We can only suppose that his motive for accepting an office of 
this kind was to save appearances: this, however, we are left to 
infer for ourselves. At all events, we are told that there was 
an unpleasant state of feeling between himself and the Countess 
Schimmelmann, which rendered his position often extremely 
uncomfortable ; and that this arose from his not being so fre- 
quently present at her parties as she wished. But we cannot think 
that the absence of a young secretary, caused by so excellent a 
reason as that given—the desire to devote to study some of the 
little leisure time which remained after the duties of the office were 
over for the day—could in itself have been regarded as a ground 
for serious offence. The probability, as it strikes us, is, that 
Niebuhr, being from inclination, conviction, and -habit, a most 
zealous student—having, indeed, no turn for any thing but 
study—neither his appointment, nor general society, in which he 
shone at no period of his life, had any charms for him ; and that 
as soon as he discovered that they were incompatible with the full 
indulgence of his insatiable appetite for books, he showed his 
thoughts, as was likely in a youth whom no subsequent experience 
of life ever made very forbearing, or compromising, in the expres- 
sion of his feelings and opinions, in such a manner as might not 
unreasonably give umbrage to a minister's lady. The letter which, 
soon after his arrival at Copenhagen, he writes to his friend Moltke, 
describing his position in Schimmelmann’s house, fully bears out 
this supposition. In another letter of the same period (No. XXIII.) 
he speaks of his own sensitiveness and vehemence; and if to this 
we add the estimate which he everywhere implies that he had 
formed of himself, and of which there is sufficiently strong indica- 
tion in the very next letter, written, we must remember, when he 
had only Just reached his twenty-first year, in which he says of 
himself, ‘that if he has any thing to thank nature for, her best 
‘ gift to him was acorrect and very rapid judgment, and a facility 
‘in detecting every thing false, incorrect, and untrue, that can 
‘hardly be imposed upon him,’ we are sure that it will excite 
no surprise that a youth who could set out with such ideas of 
himself, (ideas which, we may remark in passing, an English youth 
of Niebuhr's attainments could hardly entertain,) and who knew 
positively nothing of mankind and of the world, and of the compa- 
rative value of different pursuits, and of their inter-dependence and 
relative importance, should soon find it necessary to relinquish 
the appointment of secretary to a minister of state. 

These imperfections of Niebuhr’s character, an unnecessary 
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vehemence, and an erroneous estimate of the correctness of his 
judgment—its correctness too often merely consisting in the fact 
that his conclusion was logically deducible from his own premises— 
were conspicuous throughout his life. This abrupt relinquishment 
of his first appointment, and the reasons which prompted him to 
take the step, are very illustrative of these features of his character. 
The two years, however, which he had now spent at Copenhagen, had 
been of much importance to him. Notwithstanding the coldness 
between himself and the Countess Schimmelmann, he appears to 
have kept on good terms with the Count, who treated him with 
much kindness and confidence. We are told that this was so 
much the case, that it even became his habit to converse openly 
with Niebuhr on public affairs. This early familiarity with a 
statesman of some mark, and the acquaintances which his position 
in Schimmelmann’s house enabled Niebuhr to make at this period 
of his life, had, as he himself appears to have been aware, consi- 
derable influence in the formation of his mind. Had it not been 
for this timely initiation into the actual administration of public 
affairs, (and we must judge of the value of such practical training 
to him, by observing how strongly opposed it was to his habits of 
thought and feeling,) his intense love of study would probably 
have degenerated into the mere thirst for acquiring a knowledge 
of what had been known to others ; the result of which would have 
been, not the critical historian of antiquity, but an astonishingly 
profound pedant. 

It was during this period of his first residence at Copenhagen, 
that he became engaged to Amelia Behrens, Madame Hensler’s 
younger sister. In a letter to his friend Moltke, dated October, 
1797, he announces his engagement in very characteristic language. 
This young lady's acceptance of his hand he calls ‘a Roman 
decision.’ He speaks of her as having ‘ a Roman character ;’ and 
adds that, ‘in history we only meet with such women among the 
Roman matrons, the Calphurnias, Portias, and Arrias. But 
though betrothed, it was impossible, as neither party had any 
private fortune, that their union could take place immediately ; 
Niebuhr, indeed, does not appear to have been at all desirous 
that it should, as the main current of his thoughts was still 
running violently in the direction of study. 

It was for this purpose that he now applied for, and obtained, 
his father’s consent to a plan he had formed for visiting Great 
Britain, and becoming, for a time, a student in the University 
of Edinburgh. In prosecution of this plan he arrived in London 
at the commencement of the summer of 1798. A page is extracted 
from his journal of this date, which shows what were, in his own 
mind, the advantages which he expected to derive from his visit 
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to this country. One of his objects was to collect such accurate 
and complete knowledge as can only be obtained on the spot, 
and from personal observation, of our institutions, national 
character, resources, and of everything bearing upon the social 
and political condition of the empire. In this appreciation of 
the actual, as distinct from the historical, we can trace the 
beneficial influence of his late employment. In conformity with 
an opinion then very prevalent, but now quite exploded, of the 
advantages to be derived from the study of the sacred literature 
of Hindoostan, he mentions, also, the antiquities of India as 
worthy of particular attention. Investigations, however, upon 
all these subjects must, he says, only be regarded as recreations ; 
adding;-we must acknowledge somewhat to our surprise, not- 
withstanding the notice we lately took of his more youthful 
aspirations after universal knowledge, at all events the declaration 
supplies us with a good instance of the complete manner in which 
a young man is liable for a time to mistake the bent of his 
nature and his manifest calling,that he is resolved to make the 
study of physical science and of mathematics the main occupation 
of the time he contemplates spending in this country. 

With these views he stayed but a short time in London. By 
the aid, however, of the letters of introduction he brought with 
him, he made the acquaintance of Rennel, the geographer; 
Marsden, the author of a well-known history of Sumatra, and of 
a Dictionary of the Malayan language; Dalrymple, who pos- 
sessed a library extremely rich in oriental literature; Wilkins, a 
celebrated orientalist of that day ; and of some others who might 
be of service to him in his study of the languages and antiquities 
of the East. He did not, however, execute a design, which he 
had formed before he left home, of inspecting the Persian MSS. 
in the possession of the University of Oxford. We must con- 
fess having experienced a little disappointment at finding him 
abandoning this part of his plan. We should have liked to have 
seen the impressions which the authorities, the professors, and 
the common rooms of Oxford, at the close of the last century, 
made upon the earnest Dane. A diary, in which he had noted, 
day by day, the sympathy with which he was met in his learned 
enthusiasm, and the aid he received in his pursuit of physical 
science, would have been amusing enough. At the present day 
Niebuhr is a great authority at Oxford; it might, therefore, 
have been of advantage to that seat, or rather, at that time, tomb 
of learning, had his contemplated visit been paid. He would have 
told them what he thought of a University so powerful and 
wealthy as almost to constitute an estate of the realm, entirely 
relinquishing the cultivation of every branch of knowledge, 
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and accepting as its great duty the championship of an old 
political creed, which, however, it undertook to defend, not with 
academical learning, for it exhibited a singular horror of all 
kinds of enlightenment, and of mental activity upon any subject, 
but by authority, eating and drinking, and outcry. It was, doubt- 
less, in consequence of his being aware of what was at that 
time the state of things on the banks of the Isis, that he at 
once decided upon studying at Edinburgh, then at the height of 
its reputation, not thinking it worth while, as it appears, to 
take even a flying glimpse at Oxford, while on his way to her 
northern rival. 

His stay in London was about. four months; his mornings 
being generally spent in Sir J. Banks's library, and his evenings 
generally devoted to society. Of English family life, to which 
it is perhaps impossible that a foreigner should be admitted, he 
saw nothing. English conversation he condemns for insipidity, 
but appears to have failed in discovering the reasons why it 
differed so much from, and was, in his opinion, so inferior to, 
that to which he had been used at Kiel and Copenhagen. He 
insists chiefly upon its being deficient in philosophy and enthu- 
siasm. This is the very charge which is now being reiterated by 
a literary party among ourselves, who are disposed to send us 
to Germany for intellectual regeneration. Passing over the fact 
that these remarks were made upon what was the state of English 
society more than half a century ago, and that the tone of general 
conversation has become, since the time of Niebuhr’s visit, far 
more elevated and earnest, we would at once ask whether this 
difference, everything considered, ought to be a subject of 
regret to ourselves? In this country we all of us have 
so much to do—a fact which happily distinguishes England from 
all the kingdoms of the continent—that we have no time for 
the general and deeply learned culture to which Niebuhr's 
reproaches point. Besides, with us the rewards of political and 
professional life are so splendid, that they attract all our active 
minds ; as a consequence of this, whatever may be the depart- 
ment of life upon which a man may have entered, he finds that 
he is confronted with so many and such able competitors, that 
the only road to success is entire devotion to his special pursuit. 
Philosophy and enthusiasm, therefore, which are just about the 
most unpractical things in the world, so much so indeed, that 
they generally unfit one for becoming a man of action, are far 
from common among us; they dv not distinguish our best men, 
nor do we hold them in any very high estimation. But we 
maintain that society is not the loser by this, for we have as the 
result of our system, numbers of men who understand their 
special subjects; and though they may not have any very 
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enlarged general views, a mental defect of course very much to 
be regretted, yet we find them always advancing the practice of 
their several departments. It is not that we undervalue philosophy 
and enthusiasm; on the contrary, we should be glad to see them 
somewhat more common among us; still, were we called upon 
to make our choice, we fear that we should prefer to them that 
distinct and serviceable knowledge of things and of affairs, which 
is acquired by those whose aim is action. This may be very 
unphilosophical, but it follows from our valuing knowledge, not 
so much for its own sake, as for what it can enable us to do; 
we value it, in Bacon's language, ‘for its commodities,’ ‘ for what 
relief it may bring to man’s estate.’. Progression, which is the 
condition and aim of humanity, is the result of action, of doing 
and working; and that we may be enabled to work to good 
purpose is the object of knowledge; it guides the arm which 
gets us the victory; it is useful, therefore, for the sake of the 
victory, and not for its own sake. Whenever our condition shall 
have ceased to be a progressive one, and we shall have arrived at 
a state of quiescent perfection, then knowledge, we can imagine, 
may become valuable for its own sake ; till, however, that con- 

summation has been reached, it can only be regarded practically, 

and as a means. In making these remarks on a distinguishing 
feature of English society, we were not forgetful of the opinions 
we had previously expressed on the desirableness of greater com- 

prehensiveness in the direct and formal part of English education. 

The regulation of the culture supplied by schools and universities, 

is a very different consideration from that of the after culture 

which results from the habitudes of society. For the reasons 

given we are not surprised that ordinary conversation in this 

country should appear insipid to a learned German; but this, as 

we have shown, arises from circumstances which are not un- 

favourable to the advancement of society. Nor must we omit to 

remark that widely and deeply learned men do not exist among 

us, as a large professional class, in the manner in which they do 

in Germany. 

The letter from Newcastle (No. XLVI.), in which he gives an 
account of his journey from London to that place, though written 
only fifty-five years ago, appears already to describe an almost 
medieval state of things. What must have been the state of our 
roads (and this was noted of a time within the memory of men 
hardly yet to be called old), when an intelligent traveller could 
speak, certainly without the slightest intention of thereby insinuat- 
ing that we were in this matter at all behind-hand, of his having 
seen two-wheeled agricultural carts drawn by four horses, and 
wagons by eight, or even more! It is also amusing to us of this 


. day, to find him expressing astonishment that an English stage- 
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coach should travel at the extraordinary rate of seven miles an 
hour; exclaiming ‘ that for any length of time this rapid motion 
is quite too unnatural; and that ‘ with this tremendous speed you 
can keep no object long in sight.’ 

While at Edinburgh he appears to have devoted himself entirely 
to physical science: throughout his sojourn there, no mention 
occurs of classical or of oriental studies. Among the professors 
of the university he does not appear to have made the acquaint- 
ance of any, with the single exception of Playfair; nor are there 
allusions in his letters to any of the young men of promise who 
were his fellow-students, and whose names afterwards became 
known in the world. We cannot doubt but that it would have 
been otherwise, had his tastes and instincts prompted him to seek 
for influence and distinction, or even for amusement, in the arena 
of society; for there his attainments would readily have acquired 
for him, the acquaintance, at least, of those who were best worth 
knowing; but his aim was at this time altogether, what it continued 
to be to a very considerable degree to the close of his life, rather 
the acquisition of knowledge than its use. This is the only way in 
which we can attempt to explain the attention which during his 
stay in Scotland he paid to agriculture, an art which he could 
have no serious thoughts of ever practising himself, as the kind 
of life which he had fully resolved upon, could only be passed in 
cities; indeed, chiefly in the library and bureau. 

He was unfavourably impressed with the moral effects of the 
Presbyterian system; coming to the conclusion that Hume was 
justified in regarding its professors, in Charles the First's time, 
with harshness and scorn. 

His observations on English life and manners are always saga- 
cious; and even when the very reverse of flattering to our national 
vanity, cannot be passed over as unfounded. It strikes him ‘ that 
‘in England women, though treated with scrupulous politeness, 
* are very little honoured; and that few men can have any idea 
‘ that their conversation can be an agreeable recreation.’ (Vol. i., 
p. 133.) If this was the state of things when Niebuhr was young, 
we may certainly report progress. He seems rather to incline to 
the opinion that this treatment was not altogether undeserved ; 
because ‘ having seen considerable numbers, he had found them 
extremely common-place ;) and had observed ‘ that the whole in- 
‘tercourse between young persons consisted in pert jesting, 
‘dancing, and fun; just calculated to feed and please empty- 
‘headed friyolity.. We cannot fairly urge that this charge is 
groundless, because, though we who are acquainted with the 
merits and with the shades of distinction which mark different 
classes in this country, are well aware that a very large propor- 
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tion of the females of our highest society, with which Niebuhr 
did not come in contact during his stay in this country, pos- 
sess carefully cultivated minds, and are capable of thinking and 
conversing upon all subjects about which educated persons are 
interested, we must, notwithstanding acknowledge, that, however 
general such culture may be in this particular class, the class 
itself is comparatively so small, that, in estimating national cha- 
racter, it might almost be eliminated from consideration, without 
materially affecting the justice of our conclusions. Our enor- 
mously preponderating middle class, on a general view, form 
English society; and if Niebuhr's remarks are applicable to this 
class, then their substantial correctness must be admitted. Our 
fair countrywomen would be under no obligation to us in this 
matter, were we summarily to dismiss the charge with the levity 
and false gallantry which is usual in such cases. This might 
readily be done by remarking, that it was fortunate enough that 
this charge should have come, of all men, from Niebuhr, who was 
destined to be largely indebted for the monument that was to be 
raised to his memory, to the pen of an English lady. We shall 
be doing them better service by endeavouring to account for the 
grain of truth which the charge appears to contain. We would 
suggest whether the existence among us of the very class which 
we have just exempted from the charge, has not, though most 
unintentionally and innocently, something to do with the result 
upon which Niebuhr animadverted. The female mind, in this 
country, is not fairly dealt with. The best society, in the aristo- 
cratic sense of the words, is necessarily exclusive, and open to 
but very few; for one within the sacred circle there must be 
hundreds on the outside. This, however, is a fact which not one 
of these hundreds is willing to admit; among them it is allowed 
to pass unquestioned, as one of the main rules of social life, that 
for a young lady to be unacquainted with, or to transgress, the 
current, but ever-changing, conventionalities of the highest 
society, is so damaging a misdemeanour, that an acquaintance 
with these conventionalities, and the acquisition of the proper 
ton, air, and accomplishments, must be made the first and main 
object of female education. Now it is this elevation of what is 
in itself intrinsically unimportant (and if the motives which 
prompt the pursuit are rightly judged, they must be regarded as 
somewhat degrading, and we fear even as vulgar) to the first place 
in female education, which does the mischief. It is quite impos- 
sible that any worthy conception of the culture of the intellect 
and of the heart can be formed, when their culture is regarded as 
a point merely of secondary importance. This is perhaps un- 
avoidable, speaking generally, in societies constituted upon hier- 
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archical principles. The object of the great mass of those who are 
not at the top is not the culture of that which is highest and best 
in our nature, because they know that it is the highest and the 
best, and that their chief good and happiness must be sought in 
that direction; but, instead of this culture, the acquisition of 
those external conventionalities which will give them as much as 
possible of the appearance of those who are at the top. Of course 
Niebuhr's condemnation is too sweeping: in matters of this kind, 
where individual temperament, and circumstances, ever varying in 
their endless combinations, have so much influence, there will 
always be a vast number of exceptions; but these exceptions, 
though doubtless more brilliant in this country than in any other, 
yet do not prove so numerous as to have any very marked effect 
upon the general character of society. We may, however, con- 
gratulate ourselves that during the half century which has elapsed 
since Niebuhr penned this animadversion, the circumstances and 
character of society have been rapidly improving, the comparative 
number of the exceptions we just noticed has greatly increased, 
and all things conspire to strengthen the hope that what have 
hitherto appeared as exceptions will ere long constitute the rule. 
There are unmistakeable symptoms of this on all sides: we every- 
where see more earnestness and less frivolity: the stream of ten- 
dency is all in this direction. Moral and intellectual excellence 
is day by day rising in general estimation. 

It happened, unfortunately, that the only family with whom he 
was on terms of intimacy, while in Edinburgh, was distinguished 
for the adoption of what we are in the habit of calling puritanical 
principles. Its members appear to have been very estimable and 
worthy people as far as their light went, but as it was of that 
strange kind of light which obscures the perception of the im- 
portance of much that interests every intelligent mind, both in the 
affairs of man, and in the world around us, it was impossible 
but that a man of Niebuhr’s tastes and attainments should find 
their society depressing and dreary. As for ourselves, we are in 
the habit of connecting this defect with the very opposite one of 
which we have just been speaking. Englishmen are said to be 
an eminently practical, and an eminently religious people; at all 
events, in this country, we are disposed to regard religion far more 
as a matter of practice than our continental neighbours. It is 
not therefore to be wondered at that the discovery is made by a 
great many amongst us that it is a mischievous absurdity to re- 
gard externals and conventionalities as so absolutely indispen- 
sable, as that their pursuit should necessitate the neglect of 
matters of the highest intrinsic value. It is, however, very much 
to be regretted, that so many of those who make this discovery 
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should not know where to stop, or rather should lose all power of 
estimating the relative value of things, and should immediately 
begin to look upon it as a matter of religion to decry the amuse- 
ments, and almost the intercourse, of society. But this, perhaps, 
is nothing more than might have been expected; it is only one 
more instance of the ordinary rule, that when a revulsion of 
feeling, or of opinion, takes place, it hurries us off to the opposite 
extreme. ‘This narrow earnestness is as prejudicial as the frivolity 
which Niebuhr had previously noticed, to the culture both of the 
intellect and of the heart; the former is neglected and despised, 
and the latter withered, if it be not soured and hardened. So 
endless are the ramifications of error, and so inevitably does one 
mistake make many. 

He comments also somewhat severely upon the absence in this 
country of anything like genuine and intimate friendship among 
young men. ‘The justice of this we have frequently seen called 
in question. Speaking, however, for ourselves, we are not indis- 
posed to acquiesce in what he says upon this point, though we 
must enter our protest against his attempt to connect it with a 
supposed greater prevalency among the youths of this country than 
among those of the same age in Germany, of loose and debauched 
habits of life. What he notices, as far as facts and truth bear 
out his observation, is a result of our English manners. Some- 
thing must be attributed to the superior strength and activity of 
the domestic affections in this country; there is more within our 
family circle to pre-occupy the heart of a young man than is 
usually the case on the continent. But upon this point, also, as 
upon the former, in seeking for an explanation, we must look 
chiefly to the influences which emanate from an aristocratical 
constitution of society: the bearing of those influences is in the 
direction of isolation, not of intimate friendship. It is difficult 
for genuine and intimate friendship to exist except between equals; 
and with us, social distinctions are so endlessly modified, that it 
is difficult to say who are equals, and thus the field from which 
equal friendships may be formed is in every case very much 
limited. Everyone is obliged to be constantly on his guard 
against what may appear to be presuming, or condescending. 
Everyone, too, is aware that society, in adjudicating upon his 
social position,—and against such decisions there can hardly be 
said to be any appeal,—will investigate the position of his relations 
and of his connexions, the amount and sources of his income, 
his reputation, his attainments, and a variety of other particulars 
of this kind; the natural result of which upon a man’s feelings 
is that reserve, defensive pride, and exaggerated love of self- 
dependence, which, while they characterize our countrymen, and 
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impart strength and vigour to their temperament, must render 
intimate friendships among them extremely rare. That the real 
gentleman rises superior to the bad effects of these social cireum- 
stances, and feels that in the highest sense he has no superior, 
does not affect the general result, though, perhaps, even he is not 
so frank and open-hearted a man as he might have been under 
more equal forms of society. It is by a reference to these feelings, 
which have now become a leading ingredient in our national 
character, and not by supposing that the hearts of young English- 
men have been pre-occupied and deadened by debauchery, that 
we shall be able to explain the fact which Niebuhr notices, and 
in the justice of which, when limited by the above considerations, 
we are ourselves disposed to acquiesce. 

One of his passing observations upon another point of our 
English manners is worthy of notice. He was struck, he writes, 
with the small share, in comparison with what was customary in 
his own country, taken by an English father in the education of 
his children, Casual remarks of this kind, when made by an 
intelligent stranger, are generally suggestive of useful reflections. 
We have seen to how great an amount Niebuhr was himself in- 
debted to the judicious care of an affectionate parent, who had 
throughout the early part of his education been his sole instructor, 
and who had not confined his attention to the task of merely 
supplying his child with stores of information, but had above all 
things carefully studied, and with that success which can attend 
only a parent's opportunities, his boyish aptitudes and disposi- 
tions, and made them the groundwork of his training; and it isa 
pleasing trait in Niebuhr's character, that subsequent years had 
no effect in weakening his grateful remembrance of these obliga- 
tions. He was therefore naturally enough struck with the opposite - 
peculiarity of our English system. A fact so saliently at variance 
with the domestic life and strong family affections of our country- 
men, appeared to him quite inexplicable; at all events, he mentions 
it with lively expressions of astonishment, without attempting, as 
was usual with him in such cases, to account for the phenomenon, 
The contradiction is a curious one; a very few words, however, 
if we may be allowed to revert to a point upon which we have 
already touched, will suffice to explain to those who are acquainted 
with our English system of education, how it originated. 

In this country, a father takes no part in the education of his 
sons, because fashion and usage have decided that the classics 
shall be the object and the instrument of their education. This 
at once incapacitates him from assisting: in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, he has long since forgotten the little knowledge 
of Latin and Greek he once possessed; and he knows too that 
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his children will, when they leave school, regard what they are 
now being taught with precisely the same indifference; neither, 
therefore, can he, nor is there any reason why he should, take any 
part, or any interest, in the work. We do not say this from any 
wish to depreciate, or disparage even in the slightest degree, the 
study of the history of the early ages of our European civiliza- 
tion; that history, we know, can never lose its interest and im- 
portance, or be too minutely studied. Speaking for ourselves, 
we say unfeignedly that there is no part of our own intellectual 
furniture that we value more highly than our acquaintance (our 
only regret being that it is not more complete) with the litera- 
ture, fortunes, works, thoughts, and feelings, of the old Greeks 
and Romans. What we wish to see is the very reverse of: the 
classics being neglected; that we should regard as indeed a 
calamity to the cause of mental culture. On the contrary, we 
earnestly desire to see them taught better, more fully, and with 
more rational views; and this we are of opinion would naturally 
result from teaching them as a part, and not, as is now impliedly 
done, as far at all events as education is concerned, as the whole 
of human knowledge, as if there was nothing above them, or 
beyond them, or besides them, and as if those parents only do wisely 
who sacrifice the whole youth of their children, in nine cases out 
of ten utterly fruitlessly, to the pursuit of classical scholarship. If, 
however, our system of education were less narrow and iron-bound, 
if it were of such a character as to admit of the introduction of 
the study of any branch or department of knowledge (and we 
cannot comprehend why it should limit itself to what was known 
two thousand years ago, and not aim at imparting what is now 
known), then it is obvious that it would include much—at all 
events, some subject or other—with which every intelligent father 
_ would be familiar. In these departments we should, as a matter 
of course, find parents taking an interest in the progress of their 
sons, and rendering them the aid of their own information and 
experience; as for instance, in the study of some modern lan- 
guage, some branch of science, some part of modern history, in 
many cases in the study of our own constitutional history. At 
present, however, everything is sacrificed to Latin and Greek. 
The system professes that they are all in all, and claims the 
whole seed-time of life for them; and then, after all, sends us 
forth to enter upon the work of our lives, generally with so slight 
an amount of knowledge of these languages, that it is quite use- 
less; often, with an amount that is altogether inappreciable. We 
cannot be surprised at parents taking no interest in a system 
which sacrifices everything to a little fragmentary, unconnected, 
and irrelevant classical antiquarianism. Were it even the anti- 
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impart strength and vigour to their temperament, must render 
intimate friendships among them extremely rare. That the real 
gentleman rises superior to the bad effects of these social cireum- 
stances, and feels that in the highest sense he has no superior, 
does not affect the general result, though, perhaps, even he is not 
so frank and open-hearted a man as he might have been under 
more equal forms of society. It is by a reference to these feelings, 
which have now become a leading ingredient in our national 
character, and not by supposing that the hearts of young English- 
men have been pre-occupied and deadened by debauchery, that 
we shall be able to explain the fact which Niebuhr notices, and 
in the justice of which, when limited by the above considerations, 
we are ourselves disposed to acquiesce. 

One of his passing observations upon another point of our 
English manners is worthy of notice. He was struck, he writes, 
with the small share, in comparison with what was customary in 
his own country, taken by an English father in the education of 
his children, Casual remarks of this kind, when made by an 
intelligent stranger, are generally suggestive of useful reflections. 
We have seen to how great an amount Niebuhr was himself in- 
debted to the judicious care of an affectionate parent, who had 
throughout the early part of his education been his sole instructor, 
and who had not confined his attention to the task of merely 
supplying his child with stores of information, but had above all 
things carefully studied, and with that success which can attend 
only a parent's opportunities, his boyish aptitudes and disposi- 
tions, and made them the groundwork of his training; and it is a 
pleasing trait in Niebuhr’s character, that subsequent years had 
no effect in weakening his grateful remembrance of these obliga- 
tions. He was therefore naturally enough struck with the opposite - 
peculiarity of our English system. A fact so saliently at variance 
with the domestic life and strong family affections of our country- 
men, appeared to him quite inexplicable; at all events, he mentions 
it with lively expressions of astonishment, without attempting, as 
was usual with him in such cases, to account for the phenomenon, 
The contradiction is a curious one; a very few words, however, 
if we may be allowed to revert to a point upon which we have 
already touched, will suffice to explain to those who are acquainted 
with our English system of education, how it originated. 

In this country, a father takes no part in the education of his 
sons, because fashion and usage have decided that the classics 
shall be the object and the instrument of their education. This 
at once incapacitates him from assisting: in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, he has long since forgotten the little knowledge 
of Latin and Greek he once possessed; and he knows too that 
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his children will, when they leave school, regard what they are 
now being taught with precisely the same indifference; neither, 
therefore, can he, nor is there any reason why he should, take any 
part, or any interest, in the work. We do not say this from any 
wish to depreciate, or disparage even in the slightest degree, the 
study of the history of the early ages of our European civiliza- 
tion; that history, we know, can never lose its interest and im- 
portance, or be too minutely studied. Speaking for ourselves, 
we say unfeignedly that there is no part of our own intellectual 
furniture that we value more highly than our acquaintance (our 
only regret being that it is not more complete) with the litera- 
ture, fortunes, works, thoughts, and feelings, of the old Greeks 
and Romans. What we wish to see is the very reverse of: the 
classics being neglected; that we should regard as indeed a 
calamity to the cause of mental culture. On the contrary, we 
earnestly desire to see them taught better, more fully, and with 
more rational views; and this we are of opinion would naturally 
result from teaching them as a part, and not, as is now impliedly 
done, as far at all events as education is concerned, as the whole 
of human knowledge, as if there was nothing above them, or 
beyond them, or besides them, and as if those parents only do wisely 
who sacrifice the whole youth of their children, in nine cases out 
of ten utterly fruitlessly, to the pursuit of classical scholarship. If, 
however, our system of education were less narrow and iron-bound, 
if it were of such a character as to admit of the introduction of 
the study of any branch or department of knowledge (and we 
cannot comprehend why it should limit itself to what was known 
two thousand years ago, and not aim at imparting what is now 
known), then it is obvious that it would include much—at all 
events, some subject or other—with which every intelligent father 
_would be familiar. In these departments we should, as a matter 
of course, find parents taking an interest in the progréss of their 
sons, and rendering them the aid of their own information and 
experience; as for instance, in the study of some modern lan- 
guage, some branch of science, some part of modern history, in 
many cases in the study of our own constitutional history. At 
present, however, everything is sacrificed to Latin and Greek. 
The system professes that they are all in all, and claims the 
whole seed-time of life for them; and then, after all, sends us 
forth to enter upon the work of our lives, generally with so slight 
an amount of knowledge of these languages, that it is quite use- 
less; often, with an amount that is altogether inappreciable. We 
cannot be surprised at parents taking no interest in a system 
which sacrifices everything to a little fragmentary, unconnected, 
and irrelevant classical antiquarianism. Were it even the anti- 
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quarianism of our modern civilization, we do not say that it 
would be better, but we are sure that it would be far more 
appreciated, and stand a far better chance of being remembered. 
We have dwelt for a moment upon this subject in the hope that, 
as every drop tells upon the excavation of the rock, so may every 
additional exposure of an evil, resulting from the worship of an 
obsolete idol, contribute to its eventual overthrow. 

Towards the close of 1799 Niebuhr returned to Holstein. In the 
spring of. the following year, having obtained two small appoint- 
ments from the Danish government, he took up his residence at 
Copenhagen, and married Madame Hensler’s sister, to whom he 
had for some time been betrothed. The means of the young 
couple were not sufficient to allow of their entertaining company, 
or of their entering much into society; but this had its advan- 
tages, as it enabled Niebuhr for a time to devote his evenings 
almost uninterruptedly to his favourite pursuits, upon which, 
consequently, he again entered with his usual energy. It is 
worthy of notice that he now dropped his scientific studies; at 
all events, we henceforth hear nothing more of them; and, with 
the exception of some attention which for a short time he paid to 
Arabic, and during a winter which he was subsequently obliged 
to spend at Memel and Riga, to the Sclavonic tongues, the study 
of classical antiquity now became, what it ever afterwards con- 
tinued to be to him, the central idea of his intellectual life. In 
1804, he talks of his having ‘resumed his investigations with 
‘redoubled energy, and of his having felt strongly the conscious- 
‘ness that he could produce something worthy of study, of fame, 
‘and of immortality, as well as the desire to undertake such a 
‘work ; and that he had in consequence begun a treatise of com- 
‘prehensive scope, and courageous freedom of thought on the 
‘Roman laws of property, and the history of the agrarian laws.’ , 
A memorandum, also, written about this time, of the works 
which he had in contemplation, shows that his thoughts were 
now almost entirely occupied with classical antiquity. 

Soon after his marriage we find him writing to his sister-in- 
law, Madame Hensler, ‘ that he is gradually recovering from the 
‘impressions made upon him in past times by the delusions and 
* contradictions of the world. ‘The fact was, that he had been 
far more largely indebted for his conclusions .and sentiments to 
books than to actual observation of men and manners: his library 
had stood to him in the place of the world: it was, therefore, a 
very fortunate circumstance for him that an early summons to the 
responsibilities and actual business of a public post, accompanied, 
too, by an early marriage, gave him opportunities for making the 
corrections he so much needed, before his habits of thoughts 
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became too inveterate for alteration. It will, however, as we 
proceed with his career, be very apparent, that he never entirely 
freed himself from those false impressions of his youth, of which 
the above confessions show that he was not wholly unconscious: 
we shall find his false estimates of life and of mankind always 
more or less impeding his usefulness, and frequently very mate- 
rially interfering with his peace of mind. But this is a point 
upon which great allowances must be made for a Dane ora 
German of sixty years since. With us, no sooner does a man 
come prominently forward in any line of life, than he immediately 
finds himself in contact with a free and intelligent press, and 
with a very plain speaking public, and no time is lost in forcing 
upon his attention every interpretation and aspect of all that he 
says and does. This is the best school for common sense, com- 
pared with which the lessons learnt in a bureau of a despotic 
government may almost be considered as powerless for correcting 
the eccentricities of sentiment and opinion, which may have been 
acquired in study and seclusion. 

In the year 1806, Niebuhr, having received the offer of employ- 
ment in the service of Prussia, abandoned the service of his 
native country, and set out for Berlin. This was a step in his 
life which has been much canvassed. <A just estimate, however, 
of his motives and conduct upon this occasion, would, perhaps, 
as is usually the case in matters of this kind, strike the mean 
between those who pass an unqualified condemnation upon him 
for having exhibited in the transaction, as they suppose, an entire 
want of patriotism, and nothing but a mercenary spirit; and the 
opinion, on the other hand, of those friends and admirers who 
entirely acquit him. It is by no means decisive of the light in 
which this act is to be regarded, to say that Prussia and Den- 
mark have no political connexion; for the difference between 
them is evidently very unlike that which separates England and 
France. This is precisely one of those questions in which much 
weight ought to be attached to the test of feeling. Putting 
aside all positive laws, which might stand in the way of such an 
attempt being made, a Frenchman would feel that he could not 
with honour or honesty participate in the government of Eng- 
land, and an Englishman would feel just in the same manner with 
respect to his participating in that of France; but the inhabitants 
of Denmark and Prussia do not feel in this way respecting such 
interchanges of service between themselves: in their judgment 
there is enough in the relations and circumstances of these two 
countries to justify such transferences. Had this charge of a 
want of patriotism come from Niebuhr’s own countrymen, the 
best judges, for the reason just given, in a question of this kind, 
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we should have been disposed to defer to their decision ; it must, 
however, be observed that it is a charge which has been urged 
chiefly in this country, and of late years. <A far more serious 
accusation, to which he laid himself open by taking this step, 
was, that he deserted those who had been the first to take him by 
the hand, and who had done much for him—who had, indeed, at 
the very time when such aid‘was of its utmost value to him, 
placed him in an honourable position, and given him the means 
of maintaining himself, and of marrying—because he found that 
there were others, to whom he was as yet under no obligations, 
who were holding out promises of doing more for him. In the 
editorial commentary upon his correspondence, we are told, that 
the fear of seeing another preferred to a place, upon which he was 
of opinion that he possessed himself greater claims, was an addi- 
tional motive which contributed towards deciding him upon the 
relinquishment of the service of his native country: if this were 
all that could be said, we should not regard it as any justification 
of the step, especially as he was not yet thirty years of age. 
That, however, Niebuhr had practically no very exalted senti- 
ments on the subject of the claims of one’s country, is evident 
from the fact, that after having entered the Prussian service, he 
contemplated the possibility of his becoming the subject of the 
autocrat of the north; and at a later period we find him entertain- 
ing the question of transferring his services from Prussia to one of 
the minor states of Germany, and subsequently some mention is 
made even of America. 

He arrived at Berlin on the fifth of October, 1806. Nine days 
after his arrival, the disaster of Jena, and a rapidly ensuing train 
of defeats, overthrew the government he had come to serve, and 
Niebuhr, as his initiation into the service, was hurried off to 
Stettin, in charge of some public money. The advance, however, 
of the French obliging him to seek in rapid succession more and 
more distant retreats, he at last found himself, having previously 
passed through Dantzic and Kénigsberg, taking refuge at Memel, 
about the beginning of the year 1807. As both his own and his 
wife's constitution were naturally delicate, and especially as the 
quietude of their former mode of life had ill prepared them for 
anything of the kind, they felt the hardships of this winter very 
severely. He saw that the change which he had so readily 
embraced had been as yet very far from contributing to his hap- 
piness; his thoughts were constantly reverting to the studious 
evenings he had spent at Copenhagen, in which he had found so 
much satisfaction and delight; and in a letter to his wife, dated 
from K6nigsberg, in the following May, he says, ‘I am often seized 
‘ with regret when I think of my beautiful researches into history, 
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‘my happy meditations on dark periods, my power of brnging 
‘them before my mind's eye, my life in antiquity! It was not 
because he was without employment that he wrote in this tone, 
for of that the disasters of the times supplied him with abun- 
dance, but because the whole current of his thoughts had been 
violently diverted into new, and, in a great measure, uncongenial 
channels. In the month in which the letter in which he ex- 
presses the above regrets at the interruption of his studies was 
written, we find that the superintendence of the financial depart- 
ment of the commissariat was entrusted to him, and two months 
later, upon the conclusion of the war, that he was named by the 
king one of a provisional commission of five, for carrying on the 
government, until a regular administration could be formed. 
This commission continued to act for about two months, when it 
was superseded. Niebuhr was now in his thirty-first year, and 
had been in the Prussian service not yet a twelvemonth. 

Towards the end of November he was charged with the com- 
mission of raising a loan in Holland for the purpose of enabling 
Prussia to pay the contributions which France had imposed upon 
her. This was in 1807. He remained in Holland till April, 
1809, when having become convinced that there was no proba- 
bility of his succeeding in raising the required sum, he left 
Amsterdam and went to Dithmarsh to visit his relations and 
early friends. His insatiable thirst for knowledge had impelled 
him, even during the defeats, fights, and miseries of the winter of 
1806-7, to steal time from his official employments for the pur- 
pose of studying the Russian and Sclavonian languages: the 
opportunities of his stay in Holland were of course turned to a 
similar account; and we find him busily employed throughout the 
whole period in studying the history and condition of that in- 
teresting country. 

In December he returned to Berlin, and was placed at the head 
of the department to which was entrusted the management of the 
national debt, and the supervision of the banks which were sub- 
ject to government control. 

In the following year, Hardenberg having been placed at the 
head of the administration, Niebuhr began to find his own views 
so much at variance with those of the premier, that he consi- 
dered his withdrawal from office a necessary step. He therefore 
applied for permission to resign, requesting at the same time to 
be appointed to one of the professorships in the new university 
then about to be opened at Berlin. His request was immediately 
acceded to, the chair of history, from a very just appreciation of 
his tastes and attainments, being the appointment he received. 
He had now been in the service of Prussia four years; and his 
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political career may henceforth be regarded as closed, for we never 
again find him looking upon the administration of public affairs 
as the occupation of his life. 

Upon the grounds and manner of his retirement from office, 
Stein, the great reformer of Prussia, who had originally invited 
Niebuhr to enter into the Prussian service, and had been through- 
out his chief friend and patron, makes the following commentary 
in a letter to Wilhelm von Humboldt :— 


‘Niebuhr declares his dissentient opinion. M. Von Hardenberg 
invites him to discuss the matter with him, and to send in another 
plan. To this he vouchsafes no reply, but instead, hands in a lengthy 
chain of argument against Hardenberg’s plan to the king, without 
bringing forward any other project ; and now he wants to appear as a 
martyr to the truth. All this is nothing but a refined egotism, and 
an instance of the mania so increasingly in vogue on the other side of 
the Elbe, for pouring a sauce of high-sounding pretentious phrases 
over perfectly common-place actions.’—p. 236. 

In the above view of Niebuhr’s conduct on this occasion, after 
haying read his own letters, which his friends have selected for 
the volumes before us, we think it impossible not to concur fully. 
We find him for instance, writing to his wife, three years pre- 
viously, in the following strain:— 


‘I may freely confess to myself that, to occupy any subordinate 
position, in which I had not a consciousness of the real superiority of 
my official head, such as I had towards Stein, would be to leave the 
only post in which I can labour with success. The various spheres of 
action resemble the different regions of the atmosphere, which suit 
differently organized orders of men. Some are most comfortable in 
low countries ; others, in the ordinary middle atmosphere; others can 
only exist in the pure mountain air. I belong to the last class, to 
’ those who must have freedom for the soul and intellect.’—p. 218. 


We must say that we were sorry to find Niebuhr deliberately 
penning such utter fustian as this. ‘To take the correct measure 
of its absurdity we have only to imagine some young English 
official, or youthful member of the Cabinet, giving utterance to 
such rhodomontade, and alleging it as a reason for his withdrawing 
from the public service: if, for instance, the youngest member of 
the present administration were upon grounds like these to decline 
to give her Majesty any longer the benefit of his counsels, we 
should expect soon to hear of a commission for inquiry into his 
state of mind. Again, in a letter written a year later he speaks 
of his having entertained ‘a belief in his future high vocation,’ 
and ‘of his repugnance to take a standing beside, or below, 
finished mediocrity. The only legitimate conclusion which 
could be deduced from such premises was that which he himself 
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announces, viz., ‘that he ought never to have entered into the 
‘restraints of public life.’ 

The fact is that nature had given him in a most unusual degree 
the talents which would enable him to become a great scholar and 
a great philologist, and all the circumstances of his early life had 
contributed to the cultivation and development of these talents. 
While still a youth he had mastered one-and-twenty languages, 
for the acquisition of which he had had very favourable oppor- 
tunities; he possessed an almost superhuman memory; he was 
honest and painstaking, and was a most enduring and assiduous 
student: these, however, are not the qualities which constitute a 
statesman; and notwithstanding all that his admirers have said, 
and the claims that he himself repeatedly advanced upon the sub- 
ject, his signal deficiency in some of the leading qualifications of 
the character are glaringly apparent. He was unpractical and 
impracticable. He appears never to have caught a glimpse of 
the lessons which are the first to be learnt by a statesman in a 
free country; that society, being composed of conflicting interests, 
public business can only be carried on by a series of compromises ; 
that opportunities must be waited for; that what is possible must 
be accepted, when what is desirable is unattainable. He had no idea 
of the necessity of studying the materials with which, and upon 
which, he was to work, as the surest way of advancing towards 
the accomplishment of what he had in view; but rather seemed to 
act upon the supposition that considerations of this kind were 
irrelevant as far as the work in hand was concerned. At times 
his ideas appear rather to be adapted for some political vacuum 
than for this mundane state of things, where we have to work in 
an atmosphere, the pressure of which, together with its alternations 
of heat and cold, of dryness and moisture, and all the corroding 
elements it contains, must be well considered and provided against 
in everything that is attempted. And at no time does he appear 
to have been practically aware of how very differently society is 
constructed, and actuated, now, from what was the case in these 
respects during the better ages of his favourite antiquity; he was 
ever expecting to find mixed bodies of men ready to appreciate 
feelings, and to act upon motives, which have no existence at the 
present day, but which he would have considered becoming in an 
old Roman; forgetting that with men circumstanced as the ancients 
were, previously to the establishment of the Roman empire, an 
active and ardent patriotism was a natural and a necessary virtue 
to a far greater degree than can be possible in the extensive king- 
doms, the exclusive territorial aristocracies, the powerful commer- 
cial classes, and the depressed industrial classes of modern Europe. 
These were sufficient disqualifications, even under a despotic 
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government, for the political career to which his scholarly attain- 
ments had introduced him, but to which, fortunately for ourselves, 
they are no passport under a free and open system like our own, 
where a man’s qualification for office must be proved on the arena 
of Parliament, and his pretensions and knowledge submitted to 
the ordeal of the hustings, the platform, and the press. Stein, 
and afterwards the King, appear at first to have fallen into the 
mistake (one natural enough when the government of a country 
is strictly bureaucratical), that a young man of such great attain- 
ments would make an able administrator, and as a consequence of 
this false assumption, (such mistakes being unavoidable under such 
a system,) we find them making Niebuhr a few months after he 
entered the Prussian service a member of a Supreme Commission 
for carrying on the government: with such rapidity was the cul- 
minating point of his political career reached. Three short years, 
however, had hardly elapsed since he left Copenhagen, the greater 
portion, too, of this period having been quietly spent in his mission 
to Holland, (where of course he would not have been sent had he 
shown that he was possessed of the qualifications necessary 
for the high career that had been opened for him,) before we 
find him occupying a professor's chair in a new university the 
government was establishing. We often hear it insisted upon as 
a reproach to our rulers in this country that literary men are not 
more frequently preferred to important public posts, and the 
example of foreign countries is adduced for the purpose of show- 
ing in how much greater honour the literary character is held 
elsewhere. The drift of the foregoing remarks will indicate that 
‘we are disposed to be of opinion, that even if the fact be as 
alleged, still that the public is not thereby aloser. It is one of the 
evil consequences of a despotic form of government that it admits 
of no effectual means of testing the fitness for public business of 
those whom it employs; in defect, therefore, of better tests it is 
obliged to have recourse to literary merit. That these govern- 
ments have in many instances shown a readiness to notice and 
reward in this manner men of letters is highly creditable to them; 
the measure of success, however, which has followed the promo- 
tion of authors, editors, and professors, to high political functions 
in several continental states has not been such as to lead us to 
suppose thai the art of governing men can be acquired in a study. 

Literary eminence is no impediment in this country, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said upon the subject, in the way of a man’s 
rising to distinction in the public service, but, indeed, very much 
the reverse. If with us a man finds that the fact of his author- 
ship is a drag upon him, it can only be because the public estima- 
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tion of his works is very different from his own appreciation of 
them. 

In the work before us much stress is laid upon Niebuhr’s repu- 
tation as a financier: we cannot, however, discover any mention 
of any thing that he did, or wrote, upon which such a reputation 
might be built. In his political career, which we have carefully 
followed step by step, though he filled several financial appoint- 
ments, it does not appear that he ever achieved, or attempted to 
achieve, any thing, that can now be referred to as a wise measure, 
or a useful reform, accomplished or initiated by him. Nor can we 
find that he subsequently wrote anything on monetary or economi- 
cal subjects ; indeed, he condemns the whole subject of political 
economy with that kind of bitter animosity which might, we think, 
not unfairly be interpreted into a consciousness that it was a sub- 
ject which he, whether as a statesman, financier, or historian, 
ought to have studied and mastered, but which he had wilfully 
neglected as being thoroughly uncongenial to his tastes and modes 
of thought. Nor do we recollect having met in his historical 
writings with any financial or economical discussions. He left 
unapproached the investigation—and it was no unimportant part 
of his task as the philosophical elucidator of the history of anti- 
quity—of. the share which the financial action of the Roman 
empire had, under what were at that time the monetary circum- 
stances of the world, in the ruin both of Italian industry of every 
kind, and subsequently in the ruin of that of the provinces, and 
thus in the decay and overthrow of the empire itself. In passing 
we may observe that this is an inquiry which has yet to be made, 
and which, when it shall have been made by one competent to 
the task, will prove fruitful in valuable conclusions, and will 
explain much which has hitherto been very imperfectly understood 
as to the determining causes of the whole course of events in the 
latter periods of antiquity. That this should still be a perfectly 
untouched inquiry, is a fact somewhat discreditable to Niebuhr, 
when we consider the character of the claims that were advanced 
on his behalf, and which, indeed, he was not himself slow in 
asserting. 

Upon this point we cannot refrain from comparing Niebuhr 
with one of his Edinburgh contemporaries—the amiable, able, and 
conscientious Francis Horner. Both were earnest students, and 
each, before he became involved in the real occupations of life, 
aimed at the acquisition of almost universal knowledge ; although, 
as might have been expected, we find in the young Scot a far 
juster appreciation of the relative value of its different branches 
and departments, and a more constant reference to the standard of 
utility. A reputation for financial ability has been claimed for 
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each of them; a very few words, however, will suffice to show 
that in the grounds upon which their claims respectively rest there 
is the widest possible difference. 

At the very time that Niebuhr was connected with the govern- 
ment of Prussia in such a manner as to hold a commanding position 
for introducing ameliorations in its financial system, or at least 
for disseminating with all the weight of official authority what- 
ever useful ideas he might have upon the subject, without, as far as 
we can find, ever having, as we have already observed, done, or 
attempted to do, anything of the kind, so that no measures of 
reform, or new ideas on the subject of finance, can even be coupled 
with his name, we find Horner publishing his justly celebrated 
essays on the currency question—essays which not only will be 
regarded as models of close and comprehensive reasoning, set 
forth in the most elegant and perspicuous language, but which 
actually had a great and permanent effect upon the settlement of 
the monetary system of this empire ; and which, wherever questions 
of this kind are studied, will be read with advantage. So much 
for the comparison of their achievements ; and if we compare their 
respective qualifications for this kind of work we shall find the 
difference equally great. Horner, conspicuously patient in thought, 
never attempting to plant his foot where he was not perfectly sure 
of the nature of the ground, looking in every direction that he 
might estimate all the issues of his conclusions, carefully weigh- 
ing every fact which bore in any way upon his subject, never 
conjecturing, thoroughly practical in all that he recommended, 
was admirably qualified for these intricate and widely-ramifying 
investigations ; while these were the very points upon which 
Niebuhr was most conspicuously deficient. He, himself, acknow- 
ledges how singularly averse he was to reflection ; indeed, this was 
so much the case with him that his conclusions can hardly ever 
be strictly said to have resulted from reasoning, of which, also, he 
was himself fully aware, as is evident from his so frequently laying 
claim to the possession of powers of intuition and divination. We 
consider it rather as a proof of his not having a very clear concep- 
tion of the requirements of this department of administration, that 
he could say of himself (vol. i. p. 289), ‘I am conscious of pos- 
‘sessing this art—the administration of finance—and venture to 
“say, moreover, that I know very few who are more than bunglers 
‘in it.’ A ready, and really not an unfair, way of judging of these 
pretensions would be to ask what an English Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would think of him were he at the present moment a 
member of our House of Commons? What would the House 
itself think of him? When our respect and admiration are chal- 
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lenged, we must test the demand by a reference to English and 
not to Danish or Prussian standards. 

We had, however, installed the student of superhuman memory, 
the great philologist, the unwearied and imaginative investigator 
of antiquity, in his professorial chair, and there at last we found 
him on the theatre for which he had been fitted as much by nature 
as by culture. Hitherto we had been regarding him with much 
the same kind of feeling with which we should look upon a sailor 
obliged by a freak of fortune to serve as a trooper, or to guide the 
plough; now, however, like the same sailor, when found upon the 
element with which he has from childhood been familiar, he ap- 
pears at once to be perfectly at home. We see at a glance that 
his thoughts are running in their accustomed channels, and that 
he will act and speak with a perfect mastery of his position. Nor 
are we, on the whole, disappointed. Niebuhr commenced at once, 
in the winter of 1810-11, his lectures on the history of Rome. 
His first course was delivered before large and enthusiastic au- 
diences, among whom were statesmen, generals, academicians, and 
professors. This course was so well received that he immediately 
prepared it for the press. Its publication took place in the fol- 
lowing autumn, that of 1811, and the work appeared as the first 
volume of his Roman History, that monument of his genius, which, 
however much itmay be criticised,—and we are fully aware that it 
is largely open throughout to more or less unfavourable criticism,— 
will transmit his name to many generations of grateful scholars. 

During the winter he was occupied in continuing his lectures, 
and in preparing for publication the second volume. In the 
winter of 1812-13 he delivered a course of lectures on Roman 
antiquities, but failed in preparing, as he had intended, a third 
volume of his history from the materials of his former lectures. 
The events of this winter, for the remnants of the French armies 
were now returning through Prussia, and the extent of their 
disasters was leading to the revival of hope in Northern Ger- 
many, did, of course, very considerably interfere with his literary 
labours; the painful disappointment, however, which he felt at 
the reception given by the public to his second volume, was pro- 
bably the main reason why his ardour for the continuance of the 
work so rapidly cooled down. The feelings, indeed, with which 
he regarded his histery, and the rate at which he proceeded with 
it, or rather the manner in which he for years neglected it, is very 
illustrative of Niebuhr’s character. From this time forward he is 
always announcing to his friends that he considered its com- 
pletion—the task he set himself was that of carrying it on to the 
time of Augustus—as the work of his life, yet during the eighteen 
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years which followed this first effort, for he died in 1831, though 
these years filled the very period of his life during which we are 
most capable of sustained and successful labour, and though 
during the whole of that time he was residing either at Rome 
itself, which we might have supposed would have irresistibly 
impelled him to continue his history, or at Berlin and Bonn, in 
the midst of academical pursuits, and surrounded by the society 
of learned persons who fully appreciated his attainments, yet he 
never succeeded in carrying the narrative of his history one step 
beyond the point where his lectures of 1811—12 left it. We 
make all due allowance for his feelings upon his making the 
discovery that he had outrun the sympathy of the public, or that 
from the defects of his style he was incapable of creating the 
interest for his subject which was necessary for the study and 
appreciation of such a history; but why for so many years 
continue to regard it as the work of his life, and nevertheless all 
the while do nothing? Such irresolution as this is a strong 
instance of that incapacity for steady and concentrated thought, 
which he was himself fully aware that he laboured under, and 
to which we have already had occasion to allude. As if in 
deprecation of the unfavourable inferences which might be drawn 
from his long hesitation about undertaking what he was ever 
speaking of as a duty, he frequently pleads a supposed impossi- 
bility to work to any purpose unless external circumstances are 
such as to harmonize one’s mind for the work it is called upon 
to accomplish. If Niebuhr’s mind was so sensitive and im- 
pressible, that the common events of a not unprosperous or 
unappreciated life had over it the deadening sway, which this 
plea would seem to imply was the case, we must then think that 
events and circumstances had more influence in his conclusions 
and judgments also than is at all permissible in a public man 
and an historian. In an ordinary mortal we should regard such 
delays and vacillations, defended upon such grounds, as an 
instance of mental effeminacy or self-delusion. 

There was, however, one valid reason for his withholding his 
hand from the continuance of his history, which, though it may 
never have distinctly presented itself to his mind, may yet have 
kept him back by a kind of instinctive feeling; we mean a 
consciousness that his forte did not consist in grouping and 
colouring the events of those periods of history of which we 
possess full and authentic records. As he approached to these 
periods he must have felt that the occasions upon which his 
peculiar talents might be exercised for combining apparently 
disconnected facts, and for founding happy conjectures upon 
the merest hints, were constantly diminishing in number, and 
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that there would soon cease to be any opportunity for their 
employment or display. He was entering upon fields in which 
no more discoveries were to be made, and no lost constitutions 
to be reconstructed out of a few scattered fragments, and pre- 
sented to the eye as whole and sound political entities; we can 
readily imagine an undefined consciousness of this rendering him 
indisposed to proceed. 

We have seen that the professorial chair to which Niebuhr 
had been appointed was in the newly established University of 
Berlin. When we read the names of his coadjutors, Savigny, 
Nicolovius, Schleiermacher, Buttmann, Heindorf, Spalding, and 
others, we cannot but feel how much better these things are 
managed in Germany than in this country. Here is a list of 
most able and eminent men got together as soon as their services 
are required, and with the utmost facility; while we all of us 
know that in our great and famous Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, although they possess the most magnificent endow- 
ments in the world for the promotion of learning, nothing of the 
kind can be done. Be it so, then, with them; for it is impossible 
for us any longer to doubt but that they are prevented by some 
insuperable obstacle from employing their funds for the purposes 
for which they were designed. But why, in the name of common 
sense, has nothing been done in London? Here were no 
obscurantist traditions, no adverse privileges; everything that 
was desirable was evidently practicable; there was on the spot 
a population of two millions and a half to support a University 
worth supporting. An abundance, too, of able men were at 
hand for tutors and professors. And yet, with all our oppor- 
tunities, everybody knows that our London University is a still 
greater failure than even our old exclusive ones. The reason 
is here sufficiently manifest; if the salaries had been such as 
would have enabled us to secure the services of the most eminent 
men in their several departments, men whose names would attract 
students from all quarters, because each would be considered the 
highest authority upon the subject he taught, and would feel that 
in all he taught he must be careful to maintain the reputation he 
had already acquired, then there can be no doubt but that the 
London University might have started up from the first into an 
institution of great utility and power. The salaries of the masters 
of the Boston High School show how much better these things 
are understood even in America. 

Towards the end of April, 1813, Niebuhr’s professorial duties 
were for a short time interrupted by a summons to assist as the 
representative of Prussia, jointly with other commissioners, in 
the provisional administration of the districts reconquered from 
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the French. Stein, his old patron, acted in the commission as 
the representative of Russia. This appears to have been a great 
stumbling-block to Niebuhr, and we find that his quickness of 
temper and inability to appreciate the duties of the position in 
which the fortunes and convulsions of the times had placed his 
former chief, were productive throughout the summer of much 
unpleasant feeling, which at last led to his return, in November, 
to Berlin. In the February following he was sent to Holland, 
to carry on some negotiations upon the subject of the subsidies 
to be received from England. ‘Towards the close of the summer 
we again find him in Berlin, employed in giving lessons on 
finance to the Crown Prince. 

In the month of June, 1815, he lost his first wife. She 
appears to have been, like her sister, Madame Hensler, a woman 
of unusual intellectual culture, and was evidently well adapted 
to be the companion through life of such a man as Niebuhr. 
She had sympathized with him in all his studies, and it might 
almost be said, had shared them. Her last wish was, that he 
should, for her sake, continue his history. 

Niebuhr felt this loss severely ; she had been the wife of his 
youth, and the object of his first affections ; and with her memory 
were now associated all his early aspirations, struggles and suc- 
cesses ; the manner, however, in which for some time he expressed 
his sense of the loss he had sustained, gives us the idea (perhaps 
on this side of the channel we are too undemonstrative to be 
judges in point of sentiment) of his regarding it as a matter of 
duty to provide against the possibility of his forgetting her, 
rather than of his heart being burdened with an insupportable 
grief. In the following summer, however, having obtained the 
appointment of Prussian minister at Rome, he left Berlin in. 
July, taking with him the niece of his sister-in-law, Madame 
Hensler, as his second wife. 

In the following year he became a father for the first time, and 
the child proving a boy, was named Marcus. 

It is difficult to understand what place he allowed his second 
wife in his heart. Long after his union with her, he continued 
the practice of observing the anniversaries of the leading events 
connected with his first marriage, and appears to have expected 
his second wife to sympathize with him on these occasions. 
Some singular exhibitions of his feelings upon this subject occur 
in his letters. In giving his sister-in-law an account of the 
birth of his son—an event which had been the result of much 
protracted suffering to the mother—he says—‘In my terrible 
‘anxiety, I prayed most earnestly, and entreated my Milly, too,’ 
(his first wife) ‘for help. When she was at the worst, and she 
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‘leant her weary head against me, almost dying, she sighed out— 
‘Oh! cannot Amelia send me a blessing ?’ (Vol. ii. p. 101.) A 
few months afterwards, in writing to the same friend a description 
of his feelings during a dangerous illness, from which he was 
at the time slowly recovering, he says—‘I felt it sad to die thus 
‘in a foreign land ; but I was indescribably calm, and quite peace- 
‘ful in the prospect of another life. My Milly, with her love, 
‘would have embraced me with joy. I more than once chose the 
‘day on which I wished to die, and hesitated between the 8th and 
‘9th of October—the first, the day of Milly’s and my arrival at 
‘Berlin ; the second, that on which I laid her in the grave, where 
‘I shall never have the ardently desired blessing of resting by 
‘her side’ (vol. ii. p. 108). And yet, within a year of Milly's 
death, he had taken her successor ; from the day of his union with 
whom a twelvemonth had already hardly passed, during which iid 
time, too, she had presented him with his first child, the very joy it 
and pride of his heart. And in the same letter he speaks of the 
devotion of his second wife, and of the mental and bodily suffer- 
ing his own illness had caused her, in consequence of its having 
followed so closely upon her own unusually bad confinement. ft 
Of the misery, however, in which his death would have left her, eet 
no thought appears to have crossed his mind; nor does he ai 
speak of his having himself experienced the least distress at the ‘ 
anticipation of her apparently inevitable bereavement, his whole iy 
— being pre-occupied with the prospect of his reunion with ae 
illy. 
Such inconsistencies of feeling were very characteristic of the 
man; indeed, his feelings being on most occasions so very different 
from those of ordinary mortals (we know, as we have already inti- 
mated, that in speaking in this way we lay ourselves open to the 
grave accusation of not understanding the intricacies and refine- 
ments of German sentiment), and his revulsions from one pole of iat i 
sentiment to the other being so frequent and rapid, there is really | 
no foreseeing how he will feel on any subject; nor are we even 
very well able to argue from a previous acquaintance with his k 
general sentiments, what will be his views of any particular cha- ae 
racter orevent. In this remark we, of course, include his opinions, aT 
which, as they were with Niebuhr, who hated reasoning and reflec- ' 
tion, little more than deductions from his feelings, largely illus- 
trated from the stores of his capacious and well-furnished memory, 
were always, antecedently to their expression, involved in the same 
kind of uncertainty, and were afterwards, too, liable to the same at 
kind of changes. The grounds which he gives in the following iii 
paragraph for believing what he otherwise would have disbelieved, : ani 
really appear to apply more or less to all his conclusions. ann 
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‘It gives me,’ he says, ‘particular satisfaction to read what is 
frequently asserted at the present day, that the rate of mortality is 
much diminished as compared to former times. Formerly I refused 
to believe it, because it is certainly hard to understand. Now that 
I have children, I am too much interested in the question not to 
believe it.’—Vol. ii. p. 330. 


Some instances of these inconsistences and sudden changes will 
contribute to an understanding of the working of Niebuhr's mind. 
From his youth up he had felt the greatest esteem and regard for 
the English nation ; all in a moment, however, he takes a violent 
aversion to us, because in the Greek question the action of our 
government had not been in accordance with what were upon this 
subject his wishes and expectations; and which were, in our 
opinion, very unworthy of one who had studied history so long, 
for he seems to have amused himself with the visionary idea that the 
literature of old Greece would make the Greeks of to-day, when they 
cannot but be the weakest power in Europe, what the Greeks of 
antiquity were at the time when they were the foremost people of 
all the world. We will, however, for the purpose of allowing him 
a little more reason for this rapid inversion of his opinion con- 
cerning us, throw into the scale the fact that the Edinburgh Re- 
view had treated his history somewhat disrespectfully. That this 
was amply sufficient to sink us below zero in his estimation, may 
be inferred from such assertions of his infallibility as the follow- 
ing: ‘If ever a human being existed so persuaded of the correct- 
‘ness and truth of his view of the world, that he could stake his 
‘life upon it, I am that man. I know that I see truly, as I know 
‘that I exist’ (vol. ii. p. 237). And again, more pointedly, and 
with equal plainness of speech— He who refuses respect to my 
‘history, deserves none himself’ (vol. ii. p. 69). Though in the 
same letter he had said only a few lines before that this same his- 
tory was in a great measure the result of ‘ guessing and divining ; 
and that it could not be supposed that ‘many would have such a 
‘faculty of intuition as would enable them to partake in his con- 
‘victions.. He is here alluding to his supposed skill of divina- 
tion, but he ought, we think, to have remembered that, in the old 
days, when this mysterious means of acquiring knowledge was 
held in honour, no potentate, whatever might be the cause he 
was undertaking, was ever brought to a stand still for want of the 
assistance and encouragement which this art could supply, for its 
conclusions being always foregone, anything will do, not for a 
reason, for it is an art which does not reason, and is afraid of 
reason, but for something which may be interpreted into a sanc- 
tion. It would not be fair to omit, that, upon its subsequently 
appearing that his history was, after all, meeting with a very 
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good reception among us, he again took us partially into his 
favour. 
Theoretically Niebuhr was enamoured of liberty. He often 
speaks of the class of peasant proprietors with very becoming 
feelings of regard, though in a manner which shows that he con- 
founded their intellectual with their moral value to the state ; 
while of the nobility he speaks with a degree of contempt and 
aversion which we can hardly think that even the effeteness of the 
order in Northern Germany could have rendered justifiable. In 
writing to his friend Moltke, he says, ‘I do not like’medical men, 
‘in general; they form the most arrogant and unprincipled of 
‘all classes, next to the nobles, and rival the priests (as they used 
‘to be, for they are on quite a different road) and the political 
‘economists.’ ‘That this hatred towards the class does not ex- 
‘tend to every individual is, of course, to be understood ; why, I 
‘even like and esteem individuals among the nobility’ (Letter 
xviii). A few pages later, in eulogizing to the same friend, him- 
self a noble, Massillon’s History of the Minority of Louis XV., 
he adds, with evident gusto, ‘Do not speak of it to those of your 
‘order; Massillon was no friend to that; on the contrary, he 
‘abhorred it.’ In writing to a friend in 1809, he asks enthusiasti- 
cally, ‘Do you not love the Tyrolese ? Their leaders are plebeians.’ 
We might multiply quotations of this kind to almost any extent, 
for he was always loud in his exclamations against the blindness 
of those who imagined that any good can result from the attempt 
to maintain or revivify ‘worn-out and decrepit forms.’ No surprise 
need be felt at finding him entertaining these sentiments, even 
although he appears to have allowed them to override his reason ; 
but it is a matter for astonishment to find that, notwithstanding 
his feeling in this way, it always appears, whenever an opportunity 
for doing something arises, that, after all, the last thing he wishes 
to see done is, that there should be any practical advance among 
his contemporaries in the direction of liberty or equality. Political 
agitation for the purpose of securing constitutional freedom, the 
very method of proceeding which he seems to have deemed most 
praiseworthy in the ancient Romans, he utterly abhorred in Ger- 
mans, Frenchmen, and modern Italians. We look in vain for an 
indication of any interest felt by him in any of those reforms 
or movements, the success of which we are all agreed in consider- 
ing necessary for the elevation and well-being of the humbler 
classes ; and that which we place first of all—the education of 
these classes—he studiously depreciated, and evidently viewed 
with fear. 
It will not be worth while to notice particularly several other 
instances, which occur to our recollection, of this inconsistency 
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and oscillation of opinion, on minor, but still important points. 
His self-contradictions, however, on the subject of religion, we 
must not pass over in entire silence. In a long and well-con- 
sidered letter, dated 1812, and entirely devoted to this purpose, he 
gives a very candid and interesting account of the state and history 
of his sentiments and opinions regarding religion: he tells us 


‘That his intellect early took a sceptical direction . . . . That in 
riper years, and through the study of history, he came back for the 
first time to the sacred books, which he read in a purely critical spirit, 
and with the purpose of studying their contents, as the groundwork of 
one of the most remarkable phenomena in the history of the world 
.... That he needed no Wolfenbuttle fragments to discover the 
discrepancies of the Gospels, and the impossibility of even drawing the 
outlines of a tenable history of the life of Jesus by such criticism. 
That in the Messianic allusions to the Old Testament he could 
recognise no prophecies, and could explain all the passages adduced 
with perfect ease . . . . That he could not claim to be considered as a 
Protestant Christian ; that Luther would not have recognised such a 
claim, for that he was far from having so firm a faith in these objects,’ 
(apparently the divinity and offices of Christ,) ‘so vivid a certainty of 
them, as those of historical experience ; that they were still only in, 
and among his thoughts, not external to, and above him.’— Vol. i. p. 345. 


No sooner, however, does he become a father than he at once 
determines—indeed, before the child is a month old he announces 
the determination—that ‘the child shall believe in the letter of the 
‘Old and New Testaments’ (vol. ii. p. 102) ; and, asif to show that 
his own opinions on these subjects were unchanged, for the contrary 
might have been implied from such an announcement, he adds 
‘that he intends to nurture in his son, from his infancy, a firm 
‘faith in all that he had himself lost, or felt uncertain about.’ The 
best commentary upon this declaration of Niebuhr’s, is to imagine 
for a moment the picture of little Marcus asking his father, 
whether he did himself believe in the truth of some supposed fact 
or doctrine which he had been earnestly telling the child ought to 
be believed? Again, on the next page, we find him saying that 
the idea of a future existence presents itself to his mind merely as 
a possibility met by other and opposite possibilities ; that he could 
only have faith through a supernatural communication, or wonders 
and signs beheld by his own eyes; that it is one thing to respect, 
and not to reject, quite another really to believe. And yet, at page 
156, he declares that he shall take care that his son be so taught 
that even ‘all the religious practices that have fallen into disuse in 
‘our age shall be a necessity and a law to him.’ We feel con- 
siderable reluctance in bringing these passages together, for we 
hardly need say even to those whose acquaintance with Niebuhr's 
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life and writings is most superficial, that he was in his inmost 
nature of a very deeply religious disposition: it was, however, 
absolutely necessary that it should be done in order to show how 
weak his judgment proved whenever it was brought in contact with 
his sentiments. Nor was it unconsciously that he allowed his 
judgment to be overborne in this manner: it was with him a deli- 
berate act. In a letter to his sister-in-law he entreats her to strive 
against what he calls the tendency of her mind to analysis, adding, 


‘The value of every earthly good and happiness may indeed be 
explained away by reasoning, just because what makes it good and 
lovely is not a thing belonging to the region of ideas, and cannot be 
founded on ideas alone; but unless you can completely transform 
yourself into Klinger’s cold intellect, it seems to me that even in the 
clearest mind this must introduce a false state of feeling, which may 
indeed suffice for present comfort, but is not good in itself. Forgive 
me this warning; it is the only one which I think you need, on 
account of your propensity to solve everything by reasoning Per- 
haps, too, I warn you because I envy you this faculty, though I would 
not wish to make use of it.’—Vol. i. p. 279. 


We so far agree with Niebuhr as to admit at once that reason 
neither is nor can be, the sole guide of any man: our opinions, 
no less than our conduct, are the result of the joint action of 
reason and instinctive feelings. It was intended that their action 
should be combined, and the result a single line; Niebuhr, how- 
ever, deliberately allowed them to act on separate, and often 
diverging, lines. The two following passages will show how 
large an element of subjectiveness he had admitted into his phi- 
losophy. In speaking of popular education he says, that ‘ it is 
‘ only valuable in so far as it is a true approximation to that free 
‘ spiritual life, where the soul dwells in a world of ideas and 
‘notions, in which the world of sense is transmuted, and on 
‘which it becomes dependent.’ (Vol. i. p. 249.) That man was 
the measure of all things, is a mere joke compared with this 
transmutation of the world of sense by, and dependence of it 
upon, our ideas and notions. The spiritual life that can effect 
this well deserves to be called free. And in the same strain 
we find him enunciating that ‘it must be indubitable to every one, 
‘ with the exception of those who can satisfy themselves with defi- 
‘ nitions and explanations, which are nothing better than reason- 
‘ ing in a circle, that there exists a wisdom and a truth above the 
‘ sphere of our sciences—a wisdom and a truth which bear the 
‘same relation to them as the living creature does to its delinea- 
‘tion.’ Whether this piece of transcendentalism was intended as 
a periphrasis of the old Platonic idea, or of a kind of Prima Phi- 
losophia, we will leave to the decision of the reader. As, how- 
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ever, our science appears after all to be a transcript or delineation 
of these supersensuous truths, we need not make it a matter of 
violent regret that the said truths are above the sphere of science; 
somehow or other, science has succeeded in extracting their phi- 
losophy from the clouds. 

After a residence at Rome of nearly four years, Niebuhr re- 
ceived mstructions from Berlin for the negotiation of a concordat; 
and in the following year, 182], he had brought the preliminaries 
of the business to such a state of forwardness, that Hardenberg, 
upon his arrival at Rome, found that there was little left for him 
to do beyond the ratification of the treaty. In 1823 he applied 
for, and obtained his recall, having been induced to take this 
step mainly through the continued ill-health of his wife. On 
returning to Germany he took up his residence at Bonn. 

Niebuhr’s mode of life, while he filled the post of Prussian 
ambassador at Rome, reflects much credit upon his good sense. 
He never gave into what would have been in him the weakness 
of endeavouring to gain admission to what is called the best 
society. He was quite aware that his attainments and pursuits, 
and that the conscientiousness of his conduct, elevated him into 
& position very superior, in the estimation of all right-judging 
persons, to that of those who would have presumed to despise 
him on account of his birth, and who would have regarded his 
love of learning, and studious habits, rather as weaknesses to 
be pardoned, than as honourable distinctions. He felt, very pro- 
perly, that he would have been degrading himself, had he, by 
seeking their society,—than which, indeed, nothing could to him 
have been more irksome and valueless—admitted that they were 
even his equals. As far, therefore, as was admissible in the 
representative of Prussia, he consulted in his establishment and 
society his own tastes only. We say this, not from any idea that 
Niebuhr's example might with advantage be generally followed : 
most persons among those who occupy similar posts are so cir- 
cumstanced, that to attempt anything of the kind would in them 
be ridiculous affectation ; in him, however, by reason of his ante- 
cedents and of his pursuits, this straight-forward simplicity, and 
even homeliness, of life were most thoroughly becoming. 

During his residence in Italy his eyes were in no degree blinded, 
through the affection and veneration he had ever felt for the old 
Romans, to the lamentable degeneracy, indeed, to the utter worth- 
lessness, in his view, of their modern representatives. Whether from 
fact, or from his tendency to depreciate everything modern, he 
could not find in the character of the latter a single virtue, or any 
indications upon which some little hope might rest. He seems 
to have thought of them much as Arnold did, when he said that 
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their soldiers were incapable of fighting, their magistrates of 
administering justice, and their priests of believing. Niebuhr 
appears to have been struck very forcibly, while at Rome, with 
the astonishing ignorance of the upper classes; he complains that 
for generations the city had not produced a man of eminence in 
any department of literature or science. He regarded, in short, 
the modern Romans as the most debased members of the European 
family: the position in which he himself stood towards the Holy 
See of course obliged him to be silent in his letters, upon what 
he must have known was the main cause of this degradation. 

During his first winter at Bonn, he returned, after an interval 
of ten years, to his history, and made considerable progress with 
the preparation for the press of the third volume. The reader 
will recollect that it had been intended at the time that the lec- 
tures of the winter of 1811-12 should have appeared as the third 
volume of his history, but that, for reasons to which we alluded, 
this publication did not take place. In the following May, leav- 
ing at Bonn his wife, who had just presented him with a second 
son, he went to Berlin, with the view of making arrangements for 
his future life. The winter of 1824-25 he spent in the capital, 
and in the following summer obtained permission to retire to 
Bonn, upon the same salary he had received before he had 
accepted the appointment of Prussian minister at Rome; the 
post assigned him being that of a supernumerary professor of 
history. This position he held for the remainder of his life. 

In the summer of 1826, he published the second edition of the 
first volume of his history. Of this, however, it is hardly cor- 
rect to speak as of a new edition, for it was substantially a new 
work. Fifteen years of subsequent study, and a long residence 
in Italy, had largely increased his knowledge of antiquity; and 
this increase of knowledge had had its due effect in working num- 
berless modifications, and reversals, of his former opinions, all of 
which, with a fearless conscientiousness, which always characterized 
him in matters of opinion, he now fully acknowledged. This, of 
course, obliged him to re-write the greater part of the work; for 
the second volume, also, was in its turn submitted to the same 
process of reconstruction. 

In the summer of 1828 he visited Holstein, for the purpose of 
renewing his acquaintance with his relations, whom he had not 
seen for twelve years. It was at this time that he projected a 
new edition of the Byzantine Historians, undertaking himself 
the revision of Agathias. In writing to his friend Savigny about 
the plan and prospects of the undertaking, he asks, pertinently 
enough, ‘ Is it not a great thing that a publisher and a philo- 
‘logist should be able to accomplish, at furthest in six years, 
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* a work that was but partially carried out in sixty years, under 
‘ the auspices and with the munificent aid of Louis XIV.?’ He 
does not, however, acknowledge, through his constant tendency to 
depreciate his own times, that a wider diffusion, at the present 
day, of intelligent interest in the history of the past had anything 
to do with achievements of this kind, but ascribes the whole of 
his contemplated success to a supposed fashionof buying expen- 
sive works as a kind of ornamental furniture. The favourable 
reception of his own history, in spite of its singularly heavy and 
involved style, ought to have softened his heart a little in his 
judgments of his contemporaries. But so it was with him through- 
out his life: because the growth of society did not assume the 
impossible forms which alone he considered desirable, he could 
discover nothing in any direction but shallowness and presump- 
tion, degeneracy and decay. 

False ideas of this kind respecting the character and tendencies 
of our modern civilization, appear, throughout his life, to have 
clouded his judgment, and even, as might have been expected in 
one who felt so strongly, to have seriously affected his happiness 
and peace of mind. He is always repeating, in the most ener- 
getic language he can use, that ‘he despairs of the age and of pos- 
terity.’ In writing to his friend Savigny, he prefaces this enun- 
ciation of his feelings by telling him that ‘his Cassandra-spirit 
‘says that his friend’s writings will be of no avail; that it is im- 
‘possible to turn the broad shallow current of the age into a 
‘deeper channel.’ He can speak well only of Brandis, Bunsen, 
‘some excellent young men’ with whom they were acquainted, 
and ‘his dear young artists.’ The artists here alluded to were 
some young German painters whom Niebuhr had treated at Rome 
with much kindness, and who have since contributed very largely 
to the creation of what is now known as the modern German 
school of art. He regards the age, writing in 1822, ‘as the com- 
“mencement of the literary decline of his nation.’ Nor are the 
melancholy prospects of England overlooked: ‘ England’s rapidly 
‘accelerating decline is,’ he says, ‘a very remarkable and mournful 
‘phenomenon ; it is a mortal sickness for which there is no 
‘remedy. I liken the English of the present day to the Romans 
‘of the third century after Christ.’ And again, ‘my heart has 
‘become estranged from England ; the period of her glory has 


* passed away. . . . . . The whole moral condition of the nation 
‘is degenerating, though to a great extent this is as much its 
‘misfortune as its fault... .... The middle class is becoming 


‘quite extinct.’ In the preface to the second edition of the 
second volume of his history, he tells us that ‘ unless God sends 
‘us some miraculous help we have to look forward to a period of 
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‘destruction similar to that which the Roman world experienced 
‘about the middle of the third century of our era—to the anni- 
‘hilation of prosperity, of freedom, of civility, of knowledge,’ 
implying that, according to his estimate of history, the circum- 
stances of the world and the resources of civilization were, twenty 
years ago, just what they were when there was but one civilised 
power in Europe, and that, from a combination of irremediable 
evils, none of which now exist, was tottering to its imevitable fall. 
He never loses an opportunity of expressing himself emphatically 
upon this subject. Our last quotation we took from a note at 
p. 406, vol. ii. On the same page he assures us that ‘his expres- 
‘sions about the impending future, its retrogression towards 
‘barbarism, the flight of the sciences and muses, will be reco- 
‘ gnised by posterity as the view of an unprejudiced contemporary ; 
rather, we should say, of one who, looking at the events of his 
own day through the misty medium of antique learning, was 
incapable of making out their real magnitude and true character. 
He is of opinion that ‘ no effectual assistance is to be hoped for 
‘from chambers and municipalities.’ His panacea is, ‘to rule 
‘with conscientiousness, virtue, and love: this,’ he says, ‘ would 
“be the only salvation; by this means the goal would infallibly 
‘be reached.’ The three main causes of all that he deplores-are 
‘ shallowness,’ ‘ presumption,’ and ‘luxury. And this, which 
would have been unworthy of Kiel, is the result of all his expe- 
rience and vast erudition! He cannot understand the working of 
the popular mind. He seems to have had no idea of the causes 
which had set it at work, or of the objects towards which it was 
moving. Why should the people think at all? Politics are a 
study with which the multitude are not in any way concerned : 
they belong exclusively to a few favoured mortals; everybody 
else who gives an opinion is arrogant and superficial; it is a 
crime to have a wish. He is so shocked at the prospect of a 
political movement in Italy, that he declares with all the emphasis 
he can command, that ‘ thoroughly bad as is the government of 
‘ the priests, it is his full conviction that if the power were to fall 
‘into the hands of other classes, the state of affairs would be 
‘incomparably worse.’ In the midst, however, of his visions of 
approaching barbarism, and of his despair for Catholics and 
Protestants, government and people, nobles, middle, and indus- 
trial classes, there was one grain of consolation left—Germany 
still had her professors. 

‘ Believe me,’ he says entreatingly, yet authoritatively, ‘these are not 
prejudices. I have studied the history of the legislation of many 
nations through a series of centuries; and hence I know where we are 
standing, and whither we are going. In our nation there are men as 
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excellent, both in mind and heart, as are to be found anywhere. Here 
is Brandis, Nitzsch, an extraordinary man; and several others among 
the professors in Bonn are worthy of all honour. One of the most 
distinguished, whom I should probably never have heard of in his 
retired corner, if he had not sent me some essays through M. von 
Stein, is a Dr. Schulze, in Hamm, unquestionably a real historical 
genius, and moreover, an admirable writer. So, too, I became ac- 
quainted with Pertz and Bluhme, when in Rome. But sound sense 
and sound morality are not general among us, as they were with our 
forefathers. In the pettiest towns there are billiards and clubs, and 
family life exists no longer. The revolution is vanquished, and whoever 
now fears revolts sees phantoms; but as to what will come next, I 
have no presentiment of good.’ 


We must acknowledge that it was somewhat hard, that after 
having discovered the five righteous men, not among such 
statesmen as Stein and Hardenberg, or in the ranks of a 
patriotic army, but where nobody else would have looked for 
them, in their retired corners, he should have found himself for- 
bidden to indulge the hope that his discovery might save, or at 
least be of some benefit to, the state. 

The fact is, that with respect to the current events of his day 
he remained throughout his life in the state of mind which we find 
not uncommon among medical students at the commencement of 
their career: when a young man, who has never before had 
occasion to think about the functions of the various organs of 
his system, begins the study of medicine, the chances are, that he 
discovers that he is afflicted in succession with half the mortal 
complaints with which his studies make him acquainted—to-day 
there are tubercles on his lungs, to-morrow he is suffering from 
ossification of the heart; he then finds that his liver is con- 
gested, and so on, till at length having learnt to estimate real 
differences as well as apparent resemblances, he begins to 
acknowledge that somehow or other he has surmounted all his 
maladies, and is now as sound and healthy as any man need wish 
to be. But this latter point Niebuhr never reached. Years only 
rendered more inveterate his habit of applying to present circum- 
stances, in consequence of the undue importance he assigned to 
partial resemblances, his knowledge of the past. This knowledge 
completely mastered his judgment. Instead of analysing modern 
events, and judging in this way of their true character, and of the 
direction in which they were tending, he assumed at once not 
an instructive or suggestive analogy, but an essential identity” 
between the present and the past, and then logically inferred a 
second overthrow of civilization. His judgment was the victim 
of his memory. An incidental illustration of his habitual way of 
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thinking upon these subjects is supplied by the fact of his having 
published a translation of the Philippics of Demosthenes, for the 
purpose of raising the patriotism of the Germans: into so 
grotesque an absurdity a person who understood his own age 
never could have fallen. 

One who, with an eye trained in the field of general history, 
looks out upon the actual condition of continental Europe, though 
he would at the present moment find the aspect of affairs infinitely 
worse than anything that was presented twenty-five or thirty 
years ago to Niebuhr’s contemplation, would regard the result 
without despondency, when he considered the causes of what is ~ 
now going on, and the resources of modern civilization. It is 
true that of late years the despots of the continent have vastly 
increased their armed forces: they are now maintaining standing 
armies of a greater aggregate than could perhaps have been regu- 
larly maintained some centuries ago by the whole world. But 
bothin what obliges them to do this, and in what enables them to do 
it, we see their inevitable overthrow. They are obliged to do this 
because mind and consciousness have everywhere been roused, not 
by their oppressions, for we should see no grounds for hope if that 
were the only cause, but by the rapid and universal dissemination 
of ideas which have been developed by the progress of events and 
by the spontaneous and irrepressible growth of the civilisation 
which is daily modifying society. This is what has neces- 
sitated these mighty armies. The question then is, which will 
gain the ultimate victory, these ideas or these armies? We 
believe that even those who sway the destinies of the despotic 
governments of Europe are fully conscious that these ideas must 
go on gaining strength, and that though they may be combated 
and kept down for a time, yet that eventually the opposition of 
mere brute force must fall before them. Eliminating, then, altc- 
gether from our consideration the moral support, which the pro- 
sperity, strength, andexample of England and Americamust give to 
these ideas, we see in the irrepressible growth of the cause which 
has roused despotism into such unwonted activity the certainty of 
its eventual fall. We come to the same conclusion when we con- 
sider that what enables them to maintain these unprecedented 
standing armies is the enormous increase which has taken place 
in the numbers and wealth of their subjects. In this also we 
foresee the inevitable overthrow of despotism. Wealth in these 
days is acquired not by the sword but by the exercise of the intel- 
lect. There was a time when none were rich but a few barons, 
who, by violence and plunder, and by keeping the producing classes 
in a state of slavery, engrossed the produce of the little labour 
possible under such a state of things: after, however, centuries 
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of conflict, throughout which victory has ever been on the side of 
commerce, industry, labour, and intellect, society has been recon- 
structed upon anew basis. Power is passing into the hands of the 
producers of wealth; and though at the present they may, from a 
combination of causes, be incapable of resisting the despots whom 
they are supporting, yet as their wealth is rapidly increasing, and 
as they have for their allies in the approaching struggle increas- 
ing intelligence and increasing numbers, we will not, as Niebuhr 
did, ‘despair for the age and for posterity.’ 

We have been speaking of Niebuhr’s total misconception of 
the character of his own times—of all that was going on around 
him there was nothing upon which his distempered eye could rest 
with satisfaction. Having become familiar with his tone upon 
these subjects, for throughout his life he saw contemporary events 
in this light, we were hardly taken by surprise at meeting from 
time to time in his letters some of the most curious instances of 
history run mad that we ever fell in with. In speaking of the eman- 
cipation of Spanish America, he says, ‘truly the independence of 
‘these States opens an abyss; the natural arrangement would have 
‘been that Europe should have traded with these countries through 
‘the medium of an emporium such as Cadiz. However, of what 
‘use is it to know this?’ (Vol. ii., p, 353-4.) His doubt as to 
the use of such knowledge as this is certainly not unreasonable. 
Everybody is familiar with the narrow and jealous restrictions of 
Spanish colonial rule, but now it appears that, after all, that rule 
was liberal and enlightened enough in comparison with the vagaries 
of historical pedantry. The genealogy of this idea-of his is not 
far to seek: because emporia were necessary for commerce in the 
earlier ages of civilization (a necessity which of course arose out 
of the enormous difficulties and uncertainty of communication at 
that epoch) he would, therefore, in this nineteenth century have 
confined the interchange of the commodities of the old and of 
the new world to a single port. Probably, however, this was the 
parentage of his idea only on one side; on the other side it may 
have originated in his dislike to any political movement in the 
direction of freedom, (with the single exception, perhaps, of that 
of Greece, upon which his historical associations had made him, 
as we have already noticed, somewhat unreasonable,) for we find 
him, in writing to a French friend about the Spanish American 
war of independence, declaring that ‘he looked upon the recovery of 
‘Spanish America rather as easy than as impossible, if the French 
‘government could venture to afford assistance to Spain. And 
again, in the following year, in writing to the same friend, he 
reverts with evident feelings of soreness to the same subject, pre- 
dicting that ‘posterity will pronounce a woe upon those through 
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‘whom Spanish America was rent away, and could not again be 
‘brought into subjection.’ 

In writing from Rome in 1822, he says that ‘if the army make a 
‘revolution . . .. the end may be, that the troops will divide the 
‘land among themselves in districts, and give rise to a new feudalism.” 
This follows a lamentation that ‘old truths are becoming some- 
‘thing quite foreign.’ We must acknowledge our unacquaintance 
with any truths, either old or new, which can help us to understand 
such a prediction. How, in the present state of society and of 
the world, soldiers could divide districts ; or, how, supposing this 
done through some dreadful convulsion of which we are at present 
incapable of forming a conception, feudalism, any more than 
Druidism, would be the result, we cannot comprehend except upon 
Niebuhr's principle, that what will be is what has been. 

In vol. 1. p. 299, he makes some remarks upon the Abyssinians, 
which we can hardly suppose that our modern ethnologists would 
be disposed to endorse :—‘ The Abyssinians,’ he says, ‘with their 
‘lively curiosity, stand nearly on the same level as the Russians 
‘did before Peter the Great; and in their beautiful climate 
‘civilization may develope itself with more completeness and 
‘nationality than in Russia, where it has been spoiled by a bad 
“model ;’ as if European civilization could flourish more vigorously 
in an African than in an European race. He then goes on to say, 
that ‘ England may perhaps enlist some very serviceable soldiers in 
‘Abyssinia.’ For our part, we cannot tell in what service troops 
of such a race could be of much use to us; they would not, we 
fear, be found worth their salt. Both these remarks may be 
traced up readily enough to his historical recollections. If 
Abyssinia had been without a history, the first never would have 
been made; nor would the latter, had there been no record of the 
Carthaginians and Sicilian tyrants having employed armies of 
mercenaries. This reminds us of his idea of the tide of European 
civilization being turned, in the case of the dissolution of the 
Turkish empire, from America to Asia Minor and Syria. His 
ancient history is again misleading him. Because the tide of 
European emigration—though, indeed, it was hardly emigration 
in our sense of the word—once set in that direction, (but it was 
at a time when there was no other outlet for it,) he thinks that 
it may again, under totally different circumstances. Had he paid 
a little attention to the science of political economy,—for the pro- 
fessors of which he regretted that there were no gallows,—he 
would have known that there was nothing in Asia Minor, or 
Syria, capable of supporting modern European colonies. 

His ignorance of the grounds and natyre of the sentiments 
which give birth to the feeling of nationality, shows itself in his 
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venturing upon the prediction that France—the very country 
in which nature has provided circumstances which must cause 
these sentiments to take deeper root, and to be felt more 
universally than is perhaps possible in any other country— 
would one day be dismembered; and that Italy, where they are 
naturally the weakest, (for what material need has a Neapolitan 
of a Lombard, or a Venetian of a Florentine ?) would one day be 
united, But here, as in so many other instances which we have 
noticed, he could not think but that what had been once would 
be again. 

But it would be tedious to multiply these instances; no further 
evidence can be needed for the purpose of showing how literally 
true of himself was what he says of his son Marcus, when speak- 
ing of the success of the method of educating the child which he 
had adopted :—‘ His education amidst antiquity has been per- 
* fectly successful ; the old world is to him the true and real one— 
‘the modern, only something accidental.’ 

Having, then, followed Niebuhr throughout his career—for we 
have now nearly reached its close—and noted, as we have gone 
along, his deficiencies as well as his attainments, and the most 
salient peculiarities of his habits of thought, we are in a position 
to form an estimate of his merits as an historical writer. In the 
first place, we must remark that he was not an historian in the 
sense in which Thucydides was; for he was totally incapable of 
giving a dispassionate account of the events of his own times. 
Had he left us anything of the kind, there can be no doubt of the 
way in which it would be regarded ; though not so insipid as, we 
may be sure that it would have been no less one-sided than, the 
volumes of Sir Archibald Alison. Neither was Niebuhr an 
historian in the sense in which Hallam and Guizot are; their aim 
is to give a narrative of authentic events; to show their causes 
and their consequences, and their bearings on the progress and 
fortunes of humanity ; his object, however, was not so much to 
narrate as to recover and to discover. He was rather an inves- 
tigator of the archeology of history than an historian; at all 
events, it is by what he did in this department of inquiry that he 
must be judged; his works do not supply any other foundation 
for the erection of a monument to his memory. The classifica- 
tion of historians, just indicated, is important, because, though 
Niebuhr may have been utterly incapable of the calm compre- 
hensiveness of the three great masters of history just mentioned, 
he may still have done good service to the republic of letters in 
that particular department of investigation to which especially he 
turned his attention. 


We are now reviewing the life of Niebuhr as it is presented to 
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us in the volumes which we have placed at the head of this 
article, and not his Roman history; we cannot therefore enter 
here into the specific merits and demerits of that work; as, how- 
ever, it is the monument of his genius by which he will be known 
to posterity, in commenting upon the man and his life, some 
estimate of its value must be set down as it were in a round sum, 
though we are precluded from stating and balancing particulars, 
It is very probable, that were Niebuhr now alive, he would be 
engaged in revising or rewriting this history, and that we should 
find that he was abandoning and modifying as much of th2 work 
which is now in our hands, as he actually did in that edition of 
what he had advanced in his first. We should not, however, 
consider that this affected the peculiar merits and value of the 
work; and we should still be of the same opinion even if his 
opponents were to succeed, as there is some prospect of their 
doing, in demonstrating the greater or less erroneousness of the 
larger portion of his conclusions. Our reason for saying this, is 
that they could only do this by using the weapons which Niebuhr 
did not indeed invent, but the use of which he has henceforth 
made necessary for all those who would either combat his con- 
clusions, or win their spurs in these fields of history. Henceforth, 
no work will ever be read on these obscure parts of history which 
is written in an uncritical spirit. This is in a great measure due 
to Niebuhr. It is true that the spirit of the age has become 
highly scientific; a scientific spirit pervades the general mind, 
and an inevitable consequence of this is, that rational and coherent 
views, and accurate thought, would be required in history, had 
Niebuhr never written a line, just as is the case in every other 
department of knowledge; this is evidenced by the production of 
such histories as those of Hallam, Guizot, Grote, and Thirlwall, 
and the manner in which they have superseded the works of their 
inaccurate and unscientific predecessors. Niebuhr, however, has 
the merit of having given a mighty impulse to this tendency by 
introducing in the boldest and most uncompromising manner, a 
highly scientific criticism into that part of history which, though 
it may not be the most interesting and instructive,—we mean of 
course its earliest chapters,—was the very part which most needed 
such treatment, and had hitherto been most neglected. He 
demonstrated the necessity, and the advantage, of rewriting the 
whole of these parts of history with an inflexible adherence to the 
rule, that nothing was to be accepted as a fact which was repug- 
nant either to our historical and personal experience of human 
affairs, or to the evidence and conclusions of philology. To take 
some familiar instances. We do not find either in authentic his- 
tory, or in what we observe at the present day of the growth of 
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nations in any part of the world, that a people is ever descended 
from a single family; he therefore would have us reject, for all 
historical purposes, any accounts of this kind. Such traditions 
are easily explicable. Again, we find in the pages of authentic 
history, and from our own actual observation, that every language, 
just like every people, has its pedigree; and that every language 
is enriched, polished, modified, and changed in a thousand corres- 
pondent ways, by the thousand circumstances which affect the 
respective people who speak them; that new combinations of the 
various sections of the human family produce new languages, &c. ; 
for all purposes therefore of accurate history he would assume 
that it ever was so, and that in these changes and modifications, 
and in these pedigrees of languages, we may trace much of the 
otherwise unrecorded history of our race. 

This is the common-sense view of Niebuhr’s method, and it is 
to be regretted that he himself did anything to discredit it by 
talking so much about his supposed powers of conjecturing and 
divining. That this method is applicable mainly to the recovery 
of lost history is evident not only from the character of the in- 
struments it uses, but also from the fact that those whose attain- 
ments qualify them for using these instruments, seem naturally to 
employ themselves upon this task; everyone for instance knows 
that Niebuhr’s friend and pupil, the Chevalier Bunsen, is now 
endeavouring to do for the lost portions of the history of Egypt 
what Niebuhr himself endeavoured to do for the similar portion 
of the history of Rome. And we rejoice to see the current of 
inquiry taking this direction, for the student of history is now 
much in need of an intelligible account of the early relations 
and fortunes of the various people who at very remote periods 
developed, in the regions lying between the Nile and the Caspian, 
the earliest, and, if the theocracy of Mahomet is to be considered 
as its legitimate issue, the most persistent type of civilization; 
and who were using the arts of civilized life, maintaining an 
extensive commerce, and dwelling in mighty cities, at a time long 
anterior to the date of the oldest traditions of Europe. We com- 
mend this task to the attention of the learned Chevalier; there is 
perhaps no one more competent to enter upon it than himself; 
for though no one now living may be allowed to see the comple- 
tion of a work of this kind, yet it will be no small glory to have 
sketched the plan of operations, and to have turned the first sod. 
But at all events, when by an extensive use of philological inves- 
tigation, and by an exercise of that matter-of-fact style of criticism, 
to which we have recourse when we are desirous of forming an 
opinion about the events and characters of our own day, the 
earlier portions of general history shall have been rendered intel- 
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ligible and coherent, or at least have been reduced from a multi- 
plicity of contradictory and impossible traditions to a few useful 
facts, Niebuhr will, we doubt not, be remembered as a vigorous 
and fearless pioneer in this work, and his fame will perhaps be 
greater with posterity when they contemplate with gratitude the 
completion of the work which he commenced, than it is at 
present. 

In speaking in this manner of the earlier and obscurer portions 
of history, we do not forget that history has higher aims than 
antiquarian researches; in fact, that it becomes little better than 
archeological dilettantism, unless it supplies us, from an exten- 
sive observation of the conduct of individuals and of states under 
a vast variety of circumstances, with conclusions, or rather with 
a philosophy, which shall contribute towards regulating the aims 
and sentiments of the élite of mankind, and through them of 
benefiting all. Niebuhr was aware that this was its highest use, 
for it is plain that he ever regarded it as a practical study; it is 
equally plain, however, that he had neither the training, the 
position, or the nerve, to gather from it much fruit of this kind. 
This can only be done by one who lives in a free state, where 
thought and inquiry are unimpeded by the fear of upsetting, by 
the development of ideas, existing systems with which the safety 
of the state, and the social advantages enjoyed by particular 
classes, appear to be bound up. 

But some time back we had noticed that the close of Niebuht's 
career was at hand. On the eve of Christmas day, 1830, he was 
seized with a violent inflammatory attack, originating in a chill 
caught on leaving the news-room at Bonn, where he had been 
highly excited by reading some intelligence of the French revo- 
lution then in progress. Had he been of a less excitable 
temperament, this intelligence would not have affected him in 
such a manner as to throw him into an unusual heat, in which 
case probably he would not have felt the transition from the 
warmth of the room to the external air. On the night of the 
Ist of January, after an illness of only seven days, he breathed 
his last. It is mentioned that, when too weak to read himself, 
he listened with much pleasure and attention to a friend who 
read to him the original text of Josephus, and that, as the 
reading went on, Niebuhr suggested several emendations. His 
wife, who had long been in delicate health, was so affected by 
his loss, that she only survived him nine days. They were both 
buried in the same grave. 

It now remains for us to say just a word or two upon the 
volumes which have supplied the text for this article. The 
Chevalier Bunsen says, (vol. ii. p. 439) ‘that it is a collection 
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‘ of letters, which is, perhaps, the most valuable that has been 
‘ presented to the world in this country, or at any period. This 
is an amiable over-estimate of friendship. It is a collection which 
every scholar will read with interest ; but not much more, we think, 
can be said of it. As far as Niebuhr's fame as an historian is 
concerned, we are sure that it would have been very much better 
had the collection never been published. 

In conclusion, we can hardly imagine it to be necessary for 
us to observe, that while discharging our duty, as critics and 
reviewers, of investigating the grounds upon which a high place 
is claimed for Niebuhr in the republic of letters, we would not 
willingly say, nor are we aware that we have said, one word 
which could wound unnecessarily the feelings of those who loved 
him for his personal qualities; though when regarded from 
beyond the circle of his friends, he appears to have been a man, 
notwithstanding his great erudition, of short sight and of narrow 
sympathies, and of a temper too easily ruffled by the discovery 
of any divergence of opinion, yet to his friends he was worthy 
of all love. His life throughout supplied a consistent and very 
attractive picture of sincerity, warmth of feeling, and simplicity 
of manners. His correspondence with Madame Hensler is even 
more creditable to his heart than it is to his head. A man who 
could love his friends, his wife, his children, his country, and 
even the good and great of bygone ages, as Niebuhr did, lives 
many lives, if life may be measured by the amount of pleasurable 
emotions we experience and communicate. It was our business 
to speak of him as a statesman, and as an historian; these parts 
of his character are publict juris ; but while we were laying 
before our readers our estimate of him as a public man and as a 
teacher, and though not the estimate of a devotee, ours will be 
found on the whole very far from being an unfavourable one, we 


lost no opportunity of pointing out the excellencies of his private 
life. 
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Art. II.— (1.) dn Account of Meteorological Observations in Four 
Balloon Ascents, made under the direction of the Kew Observatory 
Committee of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. By Joun Wetsu, Esq. Philosophical Transactions, 
1853. - 

(2.) Les Ballons. Histoire de la Locomotion Aérienne depuis son 
origine jusqu’a nos jours. Par MM. Jutien TurGan et Gerarp 
NervaL. Paris: 1851. 

(3.) A System of Aeronautics : comprehending its earliest Investiga- 
tions and Modern Practice and Art, Se. ; with a brief History of 
the Author's fifteen years’ Experience in Aerial Voyages. By 
Joun Wisk, Aeronaut. Philadelphia: 1850. 


THE last volume of the Philosophical Transactions contains a 
curious paper, the title of which we have placed at the head of our 
page. It gives an account of four remarkable balloon voyages, 
undertaken by English philosophers ; the results of which are, as 
yet, but imperfectly known to the general public. We shall take 
advantage, accordingly, of the revival of interest in the balloon, 
occasioned by these ascents, to give some brief description of its 
recent achievements; in doing which, we have the opportune 
assistance of a readable French and an American work, whose 
titles we give above. And as the balloon is too generally re- 
garded as a mere toy, and not ranked, as it has claims to be, 
side by side with the air-pump, the barometer, the pneumatic 
trough, the specific gravity flask, and the other important instru- 
ments by which the atmosphere is weighed, measured, and 
analysed, it may be well to remind the reader that already it has 
made important additions to our knowledge of the air, and that 
further information may be expected from it. This will better 
appear if we briefly sketch the history of man’s attempts to 
navigate the air; which naturally arrange themselves under five 
epochs :-— 

“7, The First Epoch, which dates from the beginning of 
history down to at least the thirteenth century—although, in 
truth, it has not come to a close in our own day—is marked by 
the efforts of mankind to imitate and emulate birds and other 
flying creatures, by making and using wings. 

There is no one, we suppose, who has not wished that he had 
the wings of a dove, or could mount upon those of the eagle; 
though his heart was free from sorrow, and his longings to rise 
from this earth were prompted by other motives than those which 
actuated the Hebrew king and the Hebrew prophet. The sacred 
records of winged cherubim, of flying angels, and of spiritual 
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existences, which could pass from place to place with great 
swiftness, have made men familiar with the thought of winged 
beings superior to themselves. The traditions of all the more 
civilized nations of the world have abounded in tales of celestial 
or infernal visitants of this earth, who could annihilate space in 
their rapid journeys; and poets, painters, and sculptors have 
embodied these conceptions in figures of winged men, women, 
and animalsf which are familiar to all. Modern science, too, 
has dug out of the earth the bones of strange extinct flying 
lizards, or pterodactyles, with winged hands and feet; and every 
day has seen the sky filled with birds and butterflies, which 
looked down from their inaccessible heights on the reptile man. 
He has been at once tempted, defied, encouraged, and forbidden 
to mount into the air, and has longed and struggled all the more 
to mock the defiant eagle, and listen with the lark at the gates of 
Heaven. But all his trials have ended in failures. The fate 
of Icarus has been that of his successors. A long list of falls, 
broken limbs, broken skulls, and violent deaths, is the sole record 
of our vain attempts at flying; and mankind have been slow 
to feel much sympathy for disasters which seemed to have some- 
thing inseparably ludicrous about them. 

Bishop Wilkins thought the time would come when it would be 
as common for a man to call for his wings, as in his time it was 
for his boots; but we do not hear as yet that the wings are much in 
demand. Hooke invented thirty ways of flying; but, notwith- 
standing, never flew. We have conversed in our early days with 
a too-ingenious mechanician, who adventured on a pair of wings 
of his own making, from the Castle Rock of Edinburgh, and 
quickly found himself with a blistered face and hands among the 
nettles at its feet. Is it quite impossible then for man to fly ? 
Not quite impossible we may safely reply! Were wings attached 
to our arms, as they are to the arm-bones of birds, or to both 
arms and legs, as they are in the case of bats and pterodactyles, 
we could, if cast from a height, flutter a little, and diminish to 
some extent that ‘alacrity in sinking,’ which Falstaff complained 
of as one of his characteristics. The wings, however, which 
could serve us even to this extent, would require to be arranged 
very differently from those plumed pinions which painters love 
to draw drooping from the shoulder-blades of angels; or, those 
butterfly-fans which ballet-masters append to the epaulets of their 
sylphs. No flying creature has wings attached to its shoulders. 
In birds, the wings are only feathered arms and hands, and to 
imitate the birds we should clothe our arms with sails which we 
could wave by the motion of these limbs; or, if we would. make 
the bats our copy, we should envelope our lower, as well as our 
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upper limbs, in duly jointed wings, as one of Hooke’s contem- 
poraries did with some success, and as Peter Wilkins represents his 
flying beings to have done. But, if any envier of the birds will 
look at one, and notice how small its body is, and how large its 
wings, how hollow and therefore how light its bones are, how the 
keel-shaped arches of its chest project, and how studded with sharp 
ridges and projecting knobs each bone is, so that the strong cord- 
like muscles which stretch from the back, and breast, and sides, to 
the wings, have many points of attachment, and act with the 
greatest advantage in giving the pinions their sweep, he will not 
be very sanguine of his success in flying. In one respect only 
can he rival, or if he pleases, excel the bird: he may provide 
himself with as large a pair of wings as he chooses, but he cannot 
make his body light, or hollow out his bones, or raise ridges upon 
his flat chest, or stretch strong muscles between his body and his 
arms; and if he cannot do these things,-his big wings will be of 
no avail. And for similar reasons, his lower limbs cannot be 
made usefully to carry wings, so that all the extent to which 
man can ever hope to fly is not worth caring about. His best 
approach to it is to hold on by a kite, and flit along, merely 
touching the ground. In this way, mounted upon skates, he may 
run upon the ice with great velocity; but the ostrich is the only 
bird he is likely to rival. 

2. The Flying epoch in air-sailing was succeeded five hundred 
years ago by another, which involved a different idea. Roger 
Bacon, famous in popular annals as Friar Bacon, the first bearer 
of a surname so celebrated in connexion with physical science, 
divined that the atmosphere above us is an ocean, like the sea 
which bathes the globe, and argued that if we could rise to the 
summit of this ocean, we might launch vessels upon it, and 
‘sail upon the bosom of the air.” He proposed to employ a large 
hollow metallic globe, with very thin sides, which, after being 
filled with ‘ ethereal air or liquid fire,’ should be elevated to some 
lofty eminence, and from thence launched upon the air. 

In whatever way we understand Friar Bacon's scheme of air- 
sailing, it was a prophetic and sagacious thought. That we creep 
about at the bottom of a sea of air, is the unanimous doctrine of 
modern philosophers; and that that sea has a surface, on 
which bodies lighter than it must float, is likewise the belief of 
all. The Friar seems to have hoped to find the surface which 
was to bear his vessels, at no great distance from the earth, so 
that, without immoderate climbing, he might look to surmount 
the air-ocean, and from his ‘ coign of vantage’ drop his thin globe 
upon the surging atmosphere, and see it float upon the waves of 
air. Had the Tower of Babel been standing in Roger's days, it 
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would have done exceedingly well for the trial; but it was not, 
so that, unfortunately, no trial could be made. And, in truth, if 
the Tower had been standing, and had risen so high that its top 
was clear of the air, some supply of that needful commodity must 
have been carried up to sustain the breathing of those who ad- 
ventured to its summit. If, however, we set aside this little diffi- 
culty, Friar Bacon’s notion was a shrewd one, and we can make a 
pretty experiment in illustration of it. In a brewer's vat, when 
fermentation is in progress, there is a dense atmosphere of carbonic 
acid floating above the fermenting liquid, but not reaching to the 
mouth of the tun. If, standing at the side, we blow a soap-bell 
and let it fall into the vat, it will sink till it reaches the surface of 
the heavy carbonic acid, on which it will mysteriously float, as if 
poised upon nothing. Bacon’s globe would have done the same, 
had it been dropped from planetary space upon the surface of the 
heavy atmosphere, and it is quite possible that there are bodies 
floating upon the outer boundary of the shell of air enveloping the 
solid earth, which in vain seek to descend to its surface. As we 
reckon, however, the surface of our atmosphere is more than forty 
miles distant from the surface of our sea, and in those airless 
regions, could we reach them, and live in them without breathing, 
we should find all Roger Bacon’s ‘liquid fire’ less than sufficient 
to thaw the chilling frost of the planetary ether. 

But perhaps the sagacious friar only argued that the air con- 
sisted of strata or layers, successively lighter as we rise from 
the earth, and aimed at reaching a stratum considerably lighter 
than that resting on the sea, in which his globe, freighted with 
‘ethereal air,’ should securely float. If so, he to a great extent 
anticipated our modern balloons, for they are globes filled with 
air of the same density as that in the highest regions to which 
they can reach, and the hydrogen which fills them is well entitled 
to the name of ethereal air, or liquid fire. Yet, had the first Bacon 
fully foreshadowed the balloon, he would not have asked some 
Babel Tower, or Angel's Ladder, from the summit of which to 
launch his bark. He would have seen that it could have risen 
from the very bottom of the ocean, and cleft its way through the 
waters, like the sea-born Aphrodite of old, and mounted from the 
crests of the waves nearer to the sun than the eagles ever flew. 
But Roger Bacon is to be judged reverently, for he dared not, in 
his own superstitious age, utter his thoughts freely and delibe- 
rately ; obscure in utterance as they probably are, they, neverthe- 
less, announced sufficiently clearly three striking doctrines,—viz., 
that the arr is an ocean like the sea; that it is lighter at a dis- 
tance from the earth than near it; and that it is navigable in its 
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upper regions. These doctrines, proclaimed five centuries ago, 
we now believe and teach as certain truths. 

8. Nearly three centuries passed, after Roger Bacon had pub- 
lished his views, before a new era in air-sailing began. His ideas 
were reproduced with little extension by others, and were last 
specially revived and commended, some two hundred years ago, by 
Bishop Wilkins, one of the founders of the Royal Society, who 
had, all his days, a great hankering after flying. In 1654 the 
air-pump was devised by the famous Otto Von Guericke, and a 
means of operating in a new way on the atmosphere was furnished 
to all. Sixteen years later, Francis Lana, instructed, we presume, 
by the researches of Guericke, ushered in the third epoch of air- 
sailing, by suggesting a method of making vessels so light, that 
they should not only float in the higher regions of the atmosphere, 
but should rise from the earth into these, and carry up consider- 
able weights with them. 

Lana's method was simple enough. Hollow globes were to be 
made of very thin copper, some twenty feet in diameter, and were 
to be emptied of air, Lana does not say how. He proved by irre- 
fragable demonstration that a very small increase in the diameter 
of a sphere makes a large increase in its internal capacity, so that, 
for example, whilst a globe of ten feet diameter has a capacity of 
523 cubic feet, a globe of twenty feet diameter, has a capacity of 
4189 cubic feet; thus, though the surface of the larger globe is 
only about four times that of the smaller, its cubic capacity is 
eight times greater. 

By such reasoning the ingenious mechanician could prove that 
though a small sphere of hollow metal would not rise in the air, 
one a little larger might rise readily ; and so pleased was he with 
his idea, that he drew a boat, with four hollow globes lifting it 
into the air, and a tall mast bearing a broad sail, whilst two pas- 
sengers sat composedly in the bows, and an equally placid steers- 
man in the sternsheets held the tiller in his hand. But the broad 
sail was never unfurled, nor were the passengers or- pilot ever 
asked to take their seats. Lana forgot, or was not aware of, the 
immense pressure of the atmosphere, and, in consequence, over- 
looked, or did not know that, had he made his globes empty, they 
would instantly have been crushed in like so many egg-shells. 
His sagacious English contemporary, Hooke, who made the first 
air-pump used out of Germany, was too familiar with the effects of 
emptying vessels of air, not to perceive at once, and point out the 
utter hopelesness of Lana’s scheme. In truth, as a globe twenty 
feet in diameter would have a surface of 1256 square feet, it would 
suffer a pressure equal to 2,712,960 Ibs., a force sufficient to 


crush a globe of adamant. Had Lana’s view been true, a copper 
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still, or engine-boiler, when allowed to become nearly empty of 
water, and then suddenly cooled, should mount into the atmo- 
sphere, carrying its furnace with it; whereas too many fatal acci- 
dents have shown that in such circumstances the thickest plates 
of malleable iron, firmly rivetted together, collapse like a soap- 
bubble and leave only a heap of ruins. 

4. Lana's still-born globes were forgotten ; Hooke, who had 
in him the soul of an imprisoned eagle, had found none of his 
thirty ways of flying worth a trial, and was long in his grave; 
Bishop Wilkins, good man, had not reached the moon, as he 
wished to do, but we hope had reached a better world, and on a 
more trusty pair of wings than he longed to call for on this 
earth ; a century and more had passed, and Europe was on the 
eve of a great revolution, when, all at once, and without the help 
of either a new discovery or. a new invention, the problem was 
solved, and unwinged mortals rose triumphant through the air. 

Looking perversely in but one direction, men had fixed their 
gaze so intently on the living creatures that people the firma- 
ment, that they forgot the inanimate objects which fly as beau- 
tifully as the birds, and soar far higher. Shelley sang of the 
skylark— 

‘Higher still, and higher, 
From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire— 


The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring, ever singest.’ 


And such a song had been singing in men’s ears from the 
days of Adam downwards. But Shelley sang another song, not 
less grand, of ‘The Cloud :— 


‘The daughter of the earth and water, 
And the nurseling of the sky ;’ 


and bade it tell of those wings from which 


‘ Are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet birds every one,’ 


and of its flights 
* Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion ; 


* * * * * 


Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills; 
Over the lakes and the plains.’ 


And at length this song was also listened to. If we may not fly 
as a bird, it will, perhaps, content us to fly as a cloud. So 
argued Stephen Montgolfier, paper-maker, near Paris, who, as 
his countrymen tell us, when one day climbing a hill, bethought 
himself, as he gazed upon the white clouds sailing through the 
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sky, ‘what if I could harness one of these to a car, or clothe it 
‘with a garment and make it lift me with it into that azure sea?’ 
Nay, what is a cloud, (so argued Stephen, somewhat too hastily,) 
but only so much smoke, which we every day see rise into the 
air, and change there into clouds? So reasoned Montgolfier, 
and, with the help of his brother Joseph, proceeded to put his 
idea into practice. Smoke was not hard to procure, and a con- 
taining vessel was also at hand, for the Brothers Montgolfier 
were paper-makers, and a large paper bag was all that was 
wanted. It was made—hung with its mouth downwards over 
some chopped straw, and the sooty spirit mounting into it, 
rose with it into the air. 

It would have been pleasant to have watched the faces of the 
brothers, as they saw the first fire-balloon shoot like a rocket 
through the sky. Can none of our painters show us this scene ? 
There is much to be learned from it. Here had men been 
dreaming of flights to the moon, envying the wild geese their 
wings, and breaking their own legs and arms in wretched attempts 
at flying, whilst all the while every smoky chimney was doing 
its best to show them how to rise, not only higher than the 
birds had ever been, but higher even than the clouds can go. 
The lesson was learned too late. It had been held up to the 
eyes of men for thousands of years, and would have taught them 
truths worth knowing then, but they would not look at it; and 
now, before they had well read it, it was found to be antiquated. 
The fire-balloon was an anachronism, born into the world some 
sixteen years after its time, and destined, within a year, to be 
supplanted by a rival which successfully claimed that its era 
had come. 

Had the fire-balloon been devised before 1766, it would have 
been justly regarded as the complete though late realization of 
the only scheme of air-sailing which the knowledge of the time 
made possible for the men of that era. But in the year we 
have named, Cavendish for the first time weighed that ‘ inflammable 
air of the metals’ which we now call hydrogen, and showed that it 
was some twelve times lighter than atmospheric air. ‘Two years 
after, Dr. Black, of Edinburgh, pointed out that such a gas 
must be able to carry up a light bag containing it, and applied 
to his colleague, Dr. Monro, to furnish him with a thin sac of 
animal membrane that he might put his idea in practice. But 
the light bag not being forthcoming immediately, Black, with 
characteristic placidity, let the idea fall into abeyance; and when 
Dr. Monro provided him with the desired animal membrane, he 
made no use of it. Cavallo, also, a skilful electrician, resident 
in England, drew the same inference from Cavendish’s discovery 
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which Black had drawn, but succeeded no further than in blowing 
soap-bells with hydrogen, and watching these embryo balloons 
ascend with great rapidity. The brothers Montgolfier, who were 
well read in the chemistry of their time, made similar trials with 
bags of paper, silk, and other tissues, which there was no 
difficulty in procuring sufficiently thin to make it certain that 
when made into balloons and filled with hydrogen their weight 
would not be too great for the gas to raise them; but the subtle 
gas resisted all attempts to imprison it, and preferred ascending 
alone, to carrying a prison with it. Thus foiled, the Montgolfiers 
fell back on the previous idea of Stephen, and realized the fire- 
balloon ; but they were so possessed with the thought that 
only a permanent gas could elevate great weights into the air, 
that they taught, and others believed, that chopped straw and 
wool yielded a peculiar light elastic fluid, which was named 
Montgolfiers’ gas. This gas they held to form the substance 
of the clouds, or at least to be the component of them which 
conferred on them buoyancy; a notion which we may smile at 
nowadays, but we know no better than they did what gives the 
clouds their buoyancy. 

The merit of the Montgolfiers is immense. It was a thoroughly 
legitimate inference, that the vapour of the clouds must be 
lighter than the air through which they rise, and it was a very 
pardonable conclusion that clouds are formed of the smoke which 
is ever ascending into the atmosphere, and apparently changing 
into them. In seeking to realize this idea, the ingenious brothers 
brought to bear upon their scheme all the chemistry of their 
time, and they only failed to discover a varnish which would 
make a balloon gas-tight without rendering it too heavy. 

The first fire-balloon, or as the French justly name it, the 
‘Montgolfiére,, was sent up in 1782. In 1783, one of larger 
dimensions carried up from Versailles three involuntary aeronauts, 
a sheep, a duck, and a cock, which came down in all safety. 
Then Pilatre de Rozier took courage to ascend in a balloon, 
to which a rope was attached and held fast by friends below, as 
the first sailors of the sea adventured upon its bosom, holding 
on by the cable which was secured ashore. But Pilatre was too 
brave a man to be content with a captive balloon, and at length, 
in the autumn of 1783, along with the Marquis d’Arlandes, he 
cut his cable, and adventured into the atmosphere. His balloon 
carried with it, as all the fire-balloons but the earliest did, a 
small brazier or choffer containing a fire, which could be fed 
with bundles of straw, and by regulating the supply of fuel and 
thereby the volume of smoke or heated air, the balloon could be 
made, within certain limits, to rise and fall. The first air-sailors 
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contrived in this way to pilot themselves clear of the River Seine 
with great coolness and dexterity, and finally landed safely after 
crossing Paris. 

Great were the rejoicings over such an achievement. Many 
were the prophecies of what balloons would effect, which as yet, 
in most part, await their fulfilment. Many were the verses, most 
of them exceedingly bad, which the French poets sang in honour 
of the Montgolfiére. The following are the best which we have 
encountered :— 

‘Les Anglais, nation trop fiére, _ 
S’arrogent l’empire des mers ; 
Les Frangais, nation légére, 
S’emparent de celui des airs.’ 


The balloon, we may remark in passing, was surely worthy 
of a better poet than it has yet found. Its form is elegant; its 
motions very graceful; its swift ascent conveys the impression of 
irresistible power; and it seems not what it is, the plaything of 
the winds, but a self-impelling ‘ ship of heaven,’ sailing through 
a sea of clouds to a haven among the stars; or, in the case of a 
fire-balloon ascending at night, an earth-born star mounting to 
its place among the constellations of the sky. Then it carries 
with it brave men on an adventurous and perilous voyage, in 
which compass, chronometer, sextant, and sounding lead, are of 
no avail, and the mariner cannot foretell in what port he will 
find refuge. How has it happened, then, that whilst painters 
and poets find endless inspiration in the sea of waters, and easily 
interest us in the fortunes of the smallest fishing-boat, no one 
has fixed our sympathies on the career of the balloon? The 
French poetasters have perhaps degraded the subject, and the 
poem upon the balloon by Oersted, the Danish philosopher, has 
not procured for the great physicist a place among the poets; but 
there must be something forbidding in the subject, or true bards 
would have made it the theme of their song. It may yet receive 
justice at the hands of the poets, and we forbid it not to any. 
But it has been too much a mere toy, a costly gewgaw, to gather 
much serious interest about it, and though fancy may play with 
it as a pretty thing, the imagination will not rouse itself to deal 
with so vain a show. Even the lives which it hazards, do not 
invest it with a heroic aspect, any more than the risk which he 
runs dignifies the rope-dancer. We feel in both cases that the 
sacredness of life has been mocked by exposing it to the chance 
of destruction for an end which no deep-hearted man would or 
should die to attain. The rudest boat, carrying the most rugged 
fisherman to force at his life’s risk from the deep the daily bread 
which he has prayed Heaven to grant his children, must to every 
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eye seem a far more poetical object, than a gaudy bag of painted 
silk, carrying a fool-hardy idler on an aimless journey through 
theair. It is otherwise with the balloon as an instrument of 
scientific research, when it becomes poetical because it is useful. 
To hazard one’s life in endeavouring to learn more of God's 
great doings in the mighty ocean of air, is an act which a poet 
would rejoice to glorify. But this is a digression. 

The Montgolfiére, or fire-balloon, was in some respects a more 
manageable machine than our present balloons, for by proper 
adjustment of the fire which it carried, its ascent and descent 
could be controlled with great nicety; but the very inflammable 
nature of its walls counterbalanced this advantage : and the death 
of the earliest human air-voyager, Pilatre de Rozier, by the com- 
bustion of a complex fire-balloon, gave the English name of the 
Montgolfiére a significance which probably contributed to its 
speedy supplanting by the rival hydrogen balloon; but the consi- 
deration of its construction brings us to a new epoch in air-sailing. 

5. The last epoch of ballooning is marked by the substitution 
of a permanent gas lighter than air, for smoke, vapour, or heated 
air, and includes two sub-epochs,—the introduction of the 
hydrogen balloon, in 1783, and the substitution of coal gas for 
hydrogen, in 1820. 

The brothers Montgolfier were so delighted with the notion 
that they had discovered the gas which gives buoyancy to the 
clouds that they desisted from further attempts with hydrogen, as 
soon as they had succeeded in elevating a balloon with heated 
air. It was plain, however, that they had not solved the mystery 
of the clouds, for they carry no fire with them to buoy them up, 
and float as easily in cold as in warm weather. It was plain, 
also, that the great lightness of hydrogen would permit the 
balloon filled with it to have walls of considerable thickness, 
and a coating of dense varnish, for the principle laid down by 
Lana, in reference to his copper globes, that a small increase in 
diameter gave a large increase in internal capacity, was equally 
applicable to silken globes, which were destined to be filled with 
gas. 

The brothers accordingly no sooner announced that they had 
found a means of elevating balloons by a peculiar gas, than 
others, inferring that this was hydrogen, successfully employed it 
for that purpose, and the Montgolfiers found themselves out- 
stripped by rivals working out their idea. 

Two months had not elapsed after the ascent of the first public 
fire-balloon, before one inflated with hydrogen was sent up from 
Paris amidst the rejoicings of crowds of spectators; and the 
second aerial voyage undertaken by human sailors was made in 
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1783, by MM. Charles ard Robert, in a hydrogen balloon. It 
cost 4001., one-half of which was expended on the preparation of 
the gas, from water mixed with oil of vitriol, to which pieces of 
iron were added. This large sum was raised by subscription 
readily, notwithstanding the keen rivalry of the Montgolfiers’ 
party, who looked with no favour on a scheme which was destined 
to cast all their successes completely into the shade. 

The balloon was now what its inventors would style wn fait 
accompli, and the earliest air sailors who floated in it appear to 
have been as skilful in managing it as their successors. The 
great drawback was the cost of the hydrogen, but MM. Lavoisier 
and Laplace were able to lessen this prodigiously by their dis- 
covery of the power of red-hot iron to cause the decomposition of 
water, and by the simple device of passing steam through heated 
iron tubes, an abundant supply of hydrogen was procured at 
smail cost. In the earlier trials, also, much of the gas had been 
needlessly wasted, but experience showed how this could be 
avoided, and had the balloon proved as useful a machine as its 
devisers anticipated, no gas but hydrogen would have been 
employed. No one, for example, thought of proposing any other 
elastic fluid for the balloons which were furnished to the rescue- 
ships, which went in search of Sir John Franklin. These vessels 
carried with them oil of vitriol and zinc to furnish pure hydrogen. 
But the balloon proving no better than a great theatrical toy, 
which ranked in public estimation side by side with a display of 
fire-works, or the feats of the hippodrome, and no manufactory 
of hydrogen for other purposes existing, a special apparatus for 
its production had to be constructed on each occasion of a 
balloon ascent. As soon, accordingly as another gas was manu- 
factured on a large scale, sufficiently light to elevate balloons, 
the employment of hydrogen was discontinued. Its dethrone- 
ment took place in 1820, at the coronation of George IV., when 
Mr. Green, the English aeronaut, ascended from London in a 
balloon filled with coal-gas. This gasis, when lightest, less than two 
times lighter than air, whilst hydrogen, if perfectly pure, is about 
fourteen times and a half lighter, and as ordinarily prepared, ten 
times. One measure of hydrogen, accordingly, will raise as great 
a weight as five or six measures of coal gas can elevate, so that to 
command the same lifting power, we require to make our balloons 
five or six times more capacious than we should do if we em- 
ployed the lighter gas. The fire-damp of our mines, which in 
many places can be easily collected, and could without difficulty 
be employed to fill balloons, is lighter and purer than the best 
coal gas, and the gas works which manufacture the so-called 
Hydro-Carbon or Water-Gas, could easily furnish pure hydrogen 
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if required. Whenever, therefore, it shall seem worth our while 
we may revert to the gas balloon, as it was originally constructed, 
without being afraid of the cost. 

Such, then, is the present state of the balloon; we are now to 
look at its achievements, which are fully chronicled in the works 
whose titles we have placed at the beginning of this article. 

MM. Turgan and Nerval are two lively Frenchmen: the former, 
as we gather from the work they have compiled, is an aeronaut 
of some experience, who has contented himself with quoting 
verbatim from the journals of the time, the contemporary 
accounts of the earlier balloon ascents which took place in France. 
His colleague furnishes a very meagre historical introduction, in 
hte commencement of which, after disposing of the classical 
story of Dedalus and Icarus, he proceeds, with a profane 
gravity characteristic of one section of his nation, to inquire— 
‘Est-ce bien la l'origine véritable de l’aérostation? La Bible 
‘nous apprend qu’Elie s’éleva au ciel sur un char de feu,—mais 
‘ceci doit étre consideré comme un miracle. Remontons au 
‘ déluge’— whither we will not follow him. The work is plainly 
a paste-and-scissors production, brought out during the balloon- 
mania which prevailed in Paris three years ago, when M. Poitevin 
performed his cruel exploits of carrying up horses suspended to 
the car of his balloon; concerning which flights M. Nerval is 
pleased to observe that, ‘ Le cheval Pégase volait peut-étre a la 
maniére du cheval de M. Poitevin.’ We wonder that he has not 
some similar comment to make on the poor ballet girls, whom, 
duly provided with paper wings, and shivering in their thin 
dresses, Poitevin, to the delight of the Parisians, attached as 
‘angels’ to the outside of his balloon-car. In spite of the 
flimsiness of the work, we notice it to our readers, for it contains 
a large amount of curious gossip, taken from sources not acces- 
sible in this country, and from which the scientific historian can 
gather useful information. 

Of Mr. Wise, the American author, we have to speak in other 
terms. He is enthusiastic, almost fanatical, concerning bal- 
loons, and within the last few months has again solicited Con- 
gress to furnish him with the means of constructing a gigantic 
machine in which he is to perform an aerial circumnavigation of 
the globe in some six days. The swiftest steamer is in his eyes 
no better than a Dutch canal-boat, and the quickest locomotive 
engine but a lumbering wagon. The only safe, pleasant and 
expeditious mode of travelling is through the air; and this solid 
earth, on which Mr. Wise finds himself compelled reluctantly to 
abide, is evidently regarded by him only as a large stepping-stone 
provided ‘as a means of enabling mankind to ascend into balloons. 
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It is impossible to read the book and not like the author. He is 
a frank, honest, genial, and naive writer. His descriptions of 
air voyages are the finest we have read ; some are very grand; and 
the astonishing boldness with which he tried the most hazardous 
experiments in the hope of improving his favourite plan of 
voyaging, wins our admiration for him, however little we are able 
to sympathise with the ‘fixed idea, which led to his daring 
exploits. One of these which was twice performed may serve as 
an example of their character. With a view to ascertain whether, 
in the event of a balloon bursting, its tattered rags would act as 
a parachute or umbrella, and save the aeronaut from destruction, 
he filled his balloon with gas, and kept the valve closed as he 
ascended. He rose, in consequence, with great rapidity, and the 
gas expanding with equal swiftness, distended the balloon far 
beyond its ordinary dimensions, till at length, with a loud ex- 
plosion, it was rent asunder, and the daring voyager, half-choked 
by the escaping gas, was precipitated, but in safety, amidst its 
ruins to the ground. He might have spared himself this trial, 
for it had been unintentionally made in an Italian ascent at the 
beginning of this century. The aeronauts, desirous to reach a 
great altitude, allowed very little gas to escape as they ascended, 
and in consequencejburst their balloon, which came down with 
perilous rapidity, but they escaped uninjured. 

From the French and American works, which we have named, 
a copious account may be obtained of the feats of the balloon, 
but the only achievements we care to record occupy a compara- 
tively small space in both volumes. Neither, however, forgets to 
commemorate one considerable achievement of the balloon, 
namely, that it won a battle. Devised on the very eve of the 
French Revolution, ten years had not elapsed after its first ascent, 
before its inventors were eager to make it a weapon of war. The 
only difficulty in the way, was the necessity of employing sul- 
phuric acid to furnish the hydrogen requisite for the inflation of 
the balloon, which would waste the sulphur so needful for the 
Revolutionary gunpowder. Lavoisier came to the rescue with his 
method of making hydrogen from pure water by passing it over 
red hot iron, and it was found possible to furnish, at a very small 
cost, 17,000 cubic feet in four hours by this process. A military 
balloon-school was immediately organized in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, with fifty young soldiers attached to it; and a balloon, 
thirty-two feet in diameter, was kept constantly full of gas as a 
practising machine. In this, the balloon-colonel ascended with a 
single pupil at a time, to the height of 500 or 600 feet, the 
balloon being anchored by a rope controlled by a windlass, limit- 
ing, and to a certain extent guiding its ascent. 
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In this way each pupil was taught to make observations, and 
the wide horizon which was commanded from an altitude of some 
hundred feet, by the aerial ship of war, appeared to constitute it 
an invaluable means of reconnoitring the enemy. Accordingly, 
with all the energy of the people and of the period, four great 
balloons were constructed, one for each of the French armies, 
which soon found themselves burdened with a novel species of 
‘impedimenta.’ 

Of these four balloons, two will long be memorable. One of 
them accompanied the army into Belgium, and ascended from the 
plain of Fleurus, in June, 1794, to the height of several thousand 
feet, the windlass machinery being so arranged that it could be 
kept stationary at any elevation. From this vantage-ground the 
disposition of the Austrian forces could be traced with the 
minutest precision; and the information thus furnished to General 
Jourdan enabled him to win the battle of Fleurus. 

It is said that on this occasion the balloon was observed by the 
enemy, who opened their batteries upon it as it was ascending, 
but it quickly rose out of the reach of cannot-shot, and several 
reconnoissances were completed in perfect safety. 

The most famous, however, of all balloons, without question, 
is that which accompanied the army of Egypt. This war-balloon, 
after making some ascents in Egypt, where it contributed to 
increase the terror of Sultan Napoleon’s name, was sent back to 
Paris at the capitulation of Cairo. A little before this time— 
namely, in July, 1803, Messrs. Robertson and Lhoest had 
ascended from Hamburgh, to a height of about three miles, and 
made some purely physical observations, the accuracy of which 
was doubted by many. This ascent, however, seems first to have 
strongly attracted attention to the fact, that the balloon might 
become an instrument of science. Two young Frenchmen, 
accordingly, who afterwards became very famous, MM. Gay 
Lussac and Biot, solicited the loan of the Egyptian war-balloon, 
for the purpose of a purely scientific ascent. The celebrated 
men of science, La Place, Berthollet, Chaptal, and others, who 
then held high offices under government, cordially seconded the 
wishes of the young philosophers, and the balloon was thoroughly 
refitted and equipped, at the public expense. We do not know 
whether Gay Lussac and Biot received any training in the Mili- 
tary Aerostatic School, but we presume that one or other did, for 
the admirable way in which they managed their balloon seems to 
imply previous skill acquired in guiding it. 

They made their first ascent from Paris at ten A.M., on the 
23rd of August, 1804, carrying with them barometers, ther- 
mometers, hygrometers, electrometers, ‘magnetic compasses, 
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dipping needles, a small friction electrical machine, a galvanic 
battery, some small living animals, and an exhausted glass flask 
to be filled with air at a great elevation. They had thus a 
number of delicate instruments to watch, besides guiding the 
balloon, but they accomplished all which they undertook. The 
barometer and thermometer steadily fell as they ascended, but 
the latter fell less than they had anticipated, and less than it is 
observed to fall when high mountains are climbed. The electric 
machine and voltaic battery acted as powerfully as at the surface 
of the earth, and the air appeared to be increasingly and nega- 
tively electrical as they ascended. The compass-needle, which some 
had asserted ceased in the upper regions to obey the magnetism 
of the globe, was found as true to the pole as if it had been 
vibrating on the deck of a ship, instead of hanging within the 
car of a balloon. The hygrometer indicated an increasing dry- 
ness of the atmosphere as the aeronauts mounted, and their own 
quickened pulses, and the restlessness of the animals they had 
taken with them, told of the influence of the rarefied air of the 
upper regions on creatures accustomed to breathe the dense 
atmosphere near the sea. 

At the height of 8600 feet, a bee was liberated, which flew 
away unhesitatingly, humming briskly as it went. A linnet, set 
free at the elevation of 11,000 feet, was as quick to regain its 
liberty as the bee; but finding ‘no rest for the sole of its foot’ in 
the shoreless ocean of air, returned to its ark, and settled for a 
while on the stays of the balloon. But at length its earth-born 
instincts prevailed, and it dashed downwards in a swift and almost 
perpendicular track. A dove placed on the edge of the car,—as 
Noah’s dove may have been on the ridge-tile of the Ark,—hesi- 
tated for a while to attempt the abyss below it, and when it first 
adventured within its billows, fluttered feebly for a while in the 
scarcely resisting thin air, but at length growing bold, it spread 
its wings like a bird of prey, and whirled in large circles, ending 
in a swoop, which carried it sheer down through a mass of clouds, 
and hid it from view. 

No air was collected on this occasion, and after three hours 
and a half spent in the atmosphere, the successful observers 
descended at Meriville, about fifty miles from Paris. They were 
involved in considerable peril in their descent, from happening to 
alight on a spot where no persons were at hand to arrest the balloon, 
which dragged them to some distance across the fields, and com- 
pelled them to allow all the gas to escape. 

The highest point to which Gay Lussac and Biot mounted in 
this famous ascent was 13,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The results which they procured were so interesting, that a second 
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ascent was resolved on; and to secure the attainment of a higher 
elevation, the instruments taken were reduced in number, and 
Gay Lussac ascended alone. 

In this voyage, which took place on September 15th, 1804, 
and lasted from about ten till four o'clock, the vast height was 
reached of 22,912 feet above Paris, being more than four miles 
and a quarter above the level of the sea; and from near this level 
—16,000 feet higher than the summit of the Andes, and far 
above the loftiest mountain of the globe—Gay Lussac brought 
down two flasks of air, which, as soon as he reached Paris, he 
proceeded to analyse. The result is well known: the propor- 
tion of oxygen and of nitrogen was the same as that occurring in 
air at the level of the sea—namely, in 100 measures of air, 
twenty-one measures of oxygen, and seventy-nine of nitrogen. 
The observations of the earlier ascent were in general confirmed, 
and in particular the dryness of the upper regions, and the full 
manifestation of magnetic power in them was placed beyond a 
doubt. The law according to which'the air grows colder as we 
ascend in it was less satisfactorily ascertained, and this is one of 
the points on which the recent English ascents have thrown new 
light. 

Gay Lussac descended safely in the- neighbourhood of Rouen; 
the anchor which he let go on nearing the ground having caught 
at once, and brought him to rest. This balloon voyage is in all 
respects the most remarkable that has been made. The voyager 
died recently, Baron Gay Lussac, peer of France, famous for many 
achievements, in addition to this renowned ascent, but it alone 
would have rendered illustrious the man who added the balloon to 
the great instruments of scientific research. His gifted fellow- 
sailor, Biot, who divides with him, but not equally, this honour, 
still survives. 


‘In July, 1852,’ writes Mr. Welsh, the author of the third work at 
the head of our list, ‘the Committee of the Kew Observatory resolved 
to institute a series of balloon ascents, with the view of investigating 
such meteorological and physical phenomena as require the presence of 
an observer at a great height in the atmosphere ...... The object 
to which special attention was devoted, was the determination of the 
temperature and hygrometric condition of the air at different elevations 
above the earth’s surface. Besides this, the observers were furnished 
with the means of procuring specimens of the air at different heights 
for the purpose of analysis, and of examining, if opportunity offered, 
whether the light reflected from the upper surface of the clouds was 
polarized.’ 

Four ascents were made, two in August, one in October, and 
one in November, 1852. Warned, we presume, by the futile re- 
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sults of a recent attempt at Paris, to emulate the exploits of Gay 
Lussac and Biot, which ended in the destruction of most of the 
apparatus taken up in the balloon, and very nearly also in the 
death of the aeronauts, the Kew Committee resolved to free the 
scientific observers whom they sent up from all charge of the 
management of the balloon, and to put it under the guidance of 
an experienced sky-pilot. On this point Mr. Welsh observes,— 

‘The ascents were made with Mr. C. Green’s large balloon, well 
known by the name of the ‘ Royal Nassau.’ It has been fortunate for 
the success of these experiments, that the Kew committee obtained the 
co-operation of Mr. Green, whose pre-eminence as a skilful aeronaut has 
been established by upwards of five hundred ascents; and whose 
control over his balloon is so complete, that no one who accompanies 
him can be otherwise than relieved from apprehension, and free to 
devote his attention calmly to the work before him. Mr. Green, on 
all occasions, showed the most anxious desire to contribute to the 
success of experiments, in which he took great interest.’ 


The wisdom of this arrangement was justified by the issue of 
the trials. Our sea-girt isle is ill-suited as the place of embar- 
kation for balloon voyages. However still the air may be near 
the earth, or favourable the direction of such winds as occur at 
its surface, it frequently happens that in the higher regions the 
direction of the aerial currents is reversed, so that the aeronaut, 
from whom, when he has ascended to a considerable elevation, 
clouds almost invariably conceal the earth, is liable to be carried 
unawares across the Channel or out to sea. Thus, in the third of 
the ascents we are noticing, when the balloon had attained a height 
of above 12,000 feet, Mr. Green, who had been watching its motion 
with reference to the clouds below, thought it prudent, from its 
apparently rapid course towards the south-west, to descend beneath 
the clouds so as to ascertain its position with reference to the sea. 
Nor was this done too soon, for the aeronauts had been moving 
along the river Thames, and were very near its mouth when they 
reached the ground. At the last ascent, when at an altitude of 
22,930 feet, the clouds which had previously hidden the earth from 
view, suddenly cleared away, and they found themselves rapidly 
approaching the sea. The escape-valve was immediately opened, 
gas allowed to flow out freely, and the aeronauts came down, as 
sailors would say, “ with arun,” striking the ground with a shock 
which broke several of the instruments. Messrs. Welsh and Green 
landed near Folkestone, within four miles of the sea, and as the 
balloon had been travelling towards it at the rate of fifty miles 
an hour, five minutes delay would have plunged them into the 
waves or compelled them to cross the Channel. 

Apart, however, from such risks as are occasioned by the cir- 
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cumstances we have mentioned, it is manifest that to observe and 
record nearly simultaneously, and at successive short intervals, 
the indications of several delicate instruments, some of which 
require to be handled as well as looked at, is employment suffi- 
cient for one observer, however experienced ; and a comparison 
between Gay Lussac’s tables in 1804 and Mr. Welsh’s in 1852, 
is the best proof of the wisdom of the arrangement which divided 
the duties of the balloon voyages between Mr. Green, as sailing- 
master, and Mr. Welsh as scientific observer. In the two first 
ascents, this gentleman had the assistance of Mr. Nicklin, of the 
Kew Observatory. In the two last he was the sole observer, and 
he was able to reach a higher elevation by dispensing with an 
assistants services, for it must not be forgotten that the lightest 
of philosophers makes a material addition to the weight of a 
balloon. 

Mr. Welsh is one of the most experienced and accurate meteoro- 
logists we possess, so that his observations merit the fullest con- 
fidence. 

The object, as he mentions, to which his special attention was 
devoted, was the determination of the temperature and moisture 
of the air at different elevations. In addition, he was furnished 
with the means of procuring air for analysis, and of examining, if 
opportunity offered, whether the light reflected from the upper 
surfaces of the clouds was polarised. On this last point but 
one observation was made, but it was conclusive. ‘The re- 
‘flected light from the clouds (seen from above at a distance 
‘of 3000 or 4000 feet) next the sun, showed no trace what- 
‘ever of polarization; the slight bluish-grey clouds on the 
‘side from the sun showed very slight symptoms of polarization, 
‘the light of the sky being strongly polarized.’ The general 
results deduced from the observations on the temperature and 
moisture of the air are thus stated:—‘ The temperature of the 
‘air decreases uniformly with the height above the earth’s surface, 
‘until ata certain elevation, varying on different days, the decrease 
‘is arrested, and for a space of from 2000 to 3000 feet the tem- 
‘perature remains nearly constant, or even increases by a small 
‘amount: the regular diminution being afterwards resumed and 
‘generally maintained, at a rate slightly less rapid than in the 
‘lower part of the atmosphere, and commencing from a higher tem- 
‘perature than would have existed, but for the interruption 
‘noticed.’ This is an unexpected discovery, for it had been sup- 
posed that in the atmosphere, as on hills, the temperature unin- 
terruptedly falls, as the elevation increases. It appears, also, 
that the belief that the air is freer from moisture the higher we 
ascend, is not strictly true, for as Mr. Welsh observed ‘ the inter- 
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‘ruption in the decrease of temperature 1s accompanied by a large 
‘and abrupt fall in the temperature of the dew-point, or by actual 
‘condensation of vapour; in other words the air at a certain 
height is moister than it is a little higher or a little lower. 

During the second ascent, on August 26th, 1852, samples of 
air were collected, and transmitted to Professor Miller, of King’s 
College, London, who determined the proportion of oxygen and 
nitrogen in them with great care. The results were as follows, 
one hundred volumes of air being supposed to be taken in each 
case, and the difference between the number given under oxygen 
and 100, being the per centage of nitrogen. 


Altitude. Vol. of Oxygen. 


Air collected at s 20,920 
. . 18,460 feet 20,888 
Tube Torricellian Vacuum « « 29680 20,888 


‘From these observations,’ continues Dr. Miller, ‘it would appear 
that the composition of the atmosphere, as regards the proportion of 
oxygen and nitrogen, scarcely varies more as we ascend through the 
first half of that atmosphere (for at an altitude of about three and 
a-half miles, one half—by weight—of the atmosphere lies beneath us), 
than it is found to vary at different spots upon the surface; that there 
is, in fact, (as Gay Lussac had long since announced as the result of 
his experiments, made at a time when the methods of gaseous analysis 
were less perfect than at present,) no sensible difference in the com- 


position of the atmosphere upon the surface, and at the greatest heights 
accessible to man.’ 


On reviewing the results of the recent balloon ascents, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the little progress which has 
been made in the management of balloons, since their first intro- 
duction. Messrs. Charles and Robert employed in their ascent 
in 1783, the same means of regulation of motion as Mr. Green 
did in 1852; and these are but two—a valve by which to allow 
hydrogen to escape, and thereby increase the specific gravity of 
the balloon, and bags of sand, which may at pleasure be thrown 
like useless ballast overboard, so as to diminish the density of 
the machine. 

We may hope to see additions madc i the resources of our air 
sailors. It was long ago proposed to «i; loy, as an accessory to 
the hydrogen balloon, a gas-tight bag, which could be filled with 
atmospheric air when it was intended to make the machine heavier, 
and so regulate its descent. 

Carbonic acid would do better than air, from its greater density, 
but with either gas ascents and descents might be managed, with- 
out much expenditure of the hydrogen in the balloon, or of sand 
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ballast ; and the air-sailor would rise and fall in the atmosphere, 
in exactly the same way as Des Cartes’ little glass imp dives 
under water, and mounts up again, in a familiar philosophical 
toy; or, to take a living example, as the beautiful nautilus does 
in the open sea. 

Again: we may hope to find ways of steering our balloons. 
We never watch a rocket flying, without wishing to see its prin- 
ciple extended to the balloon, so as to furnish a means of guiding 
it. Let a balloon, elevated by hydrogen or coal gas, be also fur- 
nished with the means of discharging a vapour, such as steam, car- 
bonic acid, the products of ordinary combustion, or the like, and 
let this vapour be allowed to rush out against the air, as the gases 
produced by the combustion of the powder in a rocket do. If 
gas were thus discharged from a tube pointing downwards, the 
balloon would ascend; if the tube were placed horizontally, the 
machine would be impelled horizontally in the opposite direction. 
By the combination of two tubes, each moveable on a universal 
joint, the balloon might be driven in any direction. The prin- 
ciple we are sure is a just one; we may yet see it applied in 
practice. 

But without waiting for this or any further improvement in 
the management of balloons, we hope to see them ranked among 
our familiar instruments of research. One half by weight of the 
mighty ocean of air is quite within our reach, and we have as yet 
sounded its depths scientifically only some six times. A great 
conference has just been held in Belgium, in reference to the 
gauging of the sea, into which thousands of plummets have been 
dropped ; and we may surely be forgiven for asking that some 
small, or smallest, committee, should, like the air spider, send a 
searching expedition at brief intervals into the atmosphere. 

At a time when cholera is again hovering over us, and whilst 
we are profoundly ignorant of the mode in which deadly diseases 
travel through the air, we may surely press the request that now 
and then vessels should be chartered, in which bold and willing 
men may ascend to the heights of the atmosphere, and tell us 
what influences reign there. The chemists, we trust, will provide 
balloons solely for themselves, and enter thoroughly on the in- 
vestigation of the air, which as yet they have tested only in their 
laboratories. Physical problems have aliost entirely occupied 
the attention of our scientific aeronauts, not excepting Gay 
Lussac, one of the most distinguished of chemists. We hope 
to see balloon ascents organized solely with a view to the settle- 
ment of chemical questions, and arranged so that the composition 
of the different strata of the atmosphere may be thoroughly exa- 
mined. Hitherto some few cubic inches of air are all that have 
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been brought down from its higher regions; but it would be a 
very easy matter to condense into vessels a large amount of air, 
so that we should have the means of analysing the gases of each 
stratum a thousand feet in thickness, from the level of the sea, up 
to 21,000 feet, or more, above it. We could not fail in this way 
to make large additions to our knowledge of the relative amount 
of water-vapour, carbonic acid, ammonia, nitric acid, carburetted 
hydrogen, ozone, and other gases, vapours, and volatilized sub- 
stances, which occur in the atmosphere; whereas at present, bal- 
loons have procured for us only those two gases, oxygen and 
nitrogen, which are least subject to change during atmospheric 
mutations, 

To the active members of the Royal Society, the Chemical 
Society, and the British Association, we look hopefully as to the 
parties who will carry out our expectations; and when the bal- 
loon has done great things for science, a poet will not be wanting 
to sing great things of it. 


Arr. III.—(1.) Mount Lebanon. A Ten Years’ Residence, from 1842 
to 1852; describing the Manners, Customs, and Religion of its 
Inhabitants ; with a full and correct Account of the Druse Reli- 
gion, and containing historical records of the Mountain Tribes, from 
personal intercourse with their Chiefs, and other authentic sources. 
By Cotonet Cuvurcuit1, Staff Officer on the British expedition to 
Syria. In 3 vols. Second Edition. London: Saunders and Otley, 
Conduit-street. 1853. 

(2.) The Ansyrech and Ismaeleeh. A Visit to the Secret Sects of 
Northern Syria, with a view to the establishment of Schools. By 
the Rev. Samuet Lyve, B.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
late Chaplain (pro tem.) of the Anglican Church at Beyrout. 
London: Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, successors to Henry 
Colburn, 13; Great Marlborough-street. 1853. 


THE two works before us, when taken in connexion with the pre- 
sent state of affairs in the extreme east and extreme west of Asia, 
treat of subjects of very great interest and importance. They 
describe a land ‘ flowing with milk and honey,’ in itself beautiful 
and romantic, and whose very name carries the mind in rapid 
transition from the building of the Temple of Solomon, through 
the Assyrian, Persian, and Mahommedan conquests, and the wars 
NO. XXXVII. G 
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of the crusaders to the present time. In short, it may be said of 
the Lebanon, that every page of its long eventful history equals, 
if it does not exceed, in romance the story of the Conquest of 
Grenada. 

It must, however, be confessed of the works under review that 
they have not proved very happy in their treatment of a subject 
_ so full of attraction. The first of our authors has failed from too 

much knowledge of his subject, the latter from too little. 

Mr. Lyde’s work, the smaller and less important of the two, 
conveys the impressions of a simple enthusiastic clergyman of the 
Church of England; who, in consequence of infirm health, resided 
for some months in Syria, and conscientiously employed his 
time in investigating the occult creed of the inhabitants of nearly 
one-third of the Lebanon, whom he terms indifferently Ansyreeh 
and Ismaleeh. His object was to establish missionary schools 
among them, and he found them nearly as well acquainted with 
the Bible as the Koran, and professing either Christianity or 
Mahommedanism as was most convenient, but practising a secret 
religion of their own, the essence of which is a belief in Metem- 
psychosis. He regards them as originally of the Pythagorean 
school of philosophy, modified by the evangelical teaching of St. 
James, and obscured by the doctrines which they outwardly avow 
as professed Mahommedans. He represents them as a treacherous 
race, but, at the same time, as highly intelligent, and anxious for 
instruction ; affording, therefore, a most promising field for the 
labours of the missionary. Mr. Lyde’s imperfect knowledge of 
the language and character of these eastern tribes, constantly 
leads him into mistakes, which the simplicity of the author 
renders almost ludicrous ; still it is impossible not to respect the 
single-mindedness of a good man acting under the influence of a 
high motive. The body of the work is chiefly intended to illus- 
trate the concluding chapter, which contains a report, addressed 
to Dr. Gobat, Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem, of his inquiries 
respecting the religion, history, &c. of the Ansyreeh. Mr. Lyde 
is led to believe, from the character of the creed that prevails 
among them, that these Ismaleeh and Ansyreeh are more likely 
to be readily influenced by Protestant teachers than by either the 
Jesuits or Russo-Greek priests, who alone have hitherto attempted 
to convert them. 

The work of Colonel Churchill is of a very different stamp, and 
much higher pretension. The volumes display great erudition and 
knowledge of his subject, but a radical error of arrangement has 
rendered them, more particularly the first volume, nearly impos- 
sible to comprehend. The work is however a perfect mine of in- 
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formation concerning all that relates to the histories, descents, 
connexions, creeds, and principal families, by which these interest- 
ing highlands of Syria are now, or have heretofore been inhabited. 
The fault of which we complain is, that instead of placing before 
his reader, in one single comprehensive view, the general relations 
of the Lebanon district to its various belligerent neighbours, the 
Arab tribes, the caliphs of Bagdad and Egypt, the Byzantine 
emperors, the crusaders, and the Turks, or presenting them with 
a continuous history, Colonel Churchill has done himself and his 
subject great injustice, by adopting the plan of describing in detail 
the separate histories of the twenty-one districts into which modern 
Turkey has divided the Lebanon. 

He gives a sort of catalogue of the geography, the family con- 
nexions, &e., of each of these districts, and of the feuds and pecu- 
liar tenets of its inhabitants, but he forgets that his reader is not 
as conversant with names, places, dates, creeds, and family rela- 
tions, as he is himself; and that when the entire histories of 
several of these small districts, each complete in itself, follow one 
another rapidly, the effect of being see-sawed at such speed back- 
wards and forwards from the age of Solomon to the days of 
Ibrahim Pasha, is such as no head can stand. Indeed, an effort. 
of most painful study is required, to enable any one to deduce 
even an approach to a connected idea of the general history of 
the country, from these ramifications and repetitions, especially 
as they appear in the first volume. This is the more unfortunate 
as, despite a redundancy of style, and a habit of re-duplicating 
epithets, sometimes misapplied, our author both deseribes and 
narrates well, and had he only adopted a chronological, instead 
of a territorial arrangement, we believe that few modern books 
could have exceeded his in interest. 

An extract from the preface, indicates the cause and origin of 
a mistake so much to be lamented as that which pervades the 
arrangement of the work. After alluding to certain manuscript 
records still in the possession of a few noble Druse and Christian 
families in the Lebanon, and La Bibliothéque des Croisades, as 
among the many sources from which he has drawn his informa- 
tion, he states that he has chiefly relied for the latter part of the 
history of the Lebanon on an account ‘which was drawn up some 
* years ago, by a Maronite emir of the house of Shehaab. It is 
‘ called Chronology of the Emir Heider Shehaab, and has been 
* continued down to the present day by another Maronite ehrono- 
* logist, Sheik Tanous Shidiak.’ . . . . ‘ It is, in fact, nothing 
‘ more than a bare enumeration of events strung together with- 
‘out the slightest attempt at historical disquisition or political 
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‘ jllustration. It remained for me to give his compilation such 
‘ volume, style, and harmony as might render it acceptable to 
‘ my readers.’ 

It is true that the first volume is that which chiefly suffers by 
this unfortunate plan, for the second is almost entirely devoted to 
some account of the various schisms which divided the Mahom- 
medans after the death of the Prophet, and to the peculiarly mys- 
terious religion of the Druses, tracing its origin to the assump- 
tion of a pretended godhead by the fifth of the Fatimite caliphs 
of Egypt. 

Under these circumstances we conceive that we cannot better 
serve our readers than by attempting to disentangle and knot 
together the broken threads of history scattered through the 
volumes so as to enable them to peruse with advantage the 
more connected narrative that begins near the close of the 
second volume. To this we propose to prefix a general sketch 
of the Christian portion of the inhabitants of the mountain, 
and a view of the sources and principal characters of dissent 
which divided the Mahommedan world after the death of ‘the 
Prophet.’ 

But ere commencing our task, a few remarks are called for on 
the title of the work, which is calculated altogether to mislead 
the reader as to the nature of the book, and the period to which 
it relates. It is called A T'en Years’ residence in the Lebanon, 

from 1842 to 1852.’ Yet in no part of the book have we any 
account whatever of the author's residence, but only the result of 
information acquired during the years that he lived there; and so 
far is it from giving us any account of the actual condition of the. 
country since 1842, that the history is only brought down to 
1840; almost all allusion to any subsequent event appears to be 
carefully avoided, as if, and we hope such may prove the case, 
these volumes were intended to be only preliminary to another 
work on its present condition—one, in fact, to which that part of 
the title might really apply; for it will appear in the sequel of 
what importance it is to Europe, and especially to England, to 
be well informed on this subject, and jealously to watch and 
guard against the introduction of any predominant foreign influ- 
ence into a country which, by its geographical position, is likely 
to become hereafter either a bond of union or a barrier between 
England and her eastern empire. 

We cannot better begin our account of these volumes than by 


extracting a few passages, which will afford a favourable specimen 
of the author's style. 


‘The approach to Syria, from the sea, between Sidon and Tripoli, is 
one of the most striking that can-be depicted. The magnificent range 
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of the Lebanon which salutes the eye, inspires the spectator with 
astonishment and awe. 
* 


* * * * * 

The lofty chain of Mount Sannin, rising to an elevation of upwards of 
sixteen hundred fathoms, whether robed in snow or capped with clouds, 
or mingling its clear cold granite colouring with the deep-toned azure 
of a summer sky, excites alternate feelings of wonder and admiration 
by the sublimity of its proportions and the imposing effect of its mas- 
sive grandeur. By degrees, the villages of the Maronites, receding in 
successive gradations from the sea-coast to the topmost acclivities over 
a range of nearly thirty miles, while the highest peaks are crowned 
with white and glittering convents, present the appearance of one vast 
suburban city.’—Vol. i. p. 15. 

‘ Rich in classical as well as scriptural associations, nowhere can the 
eye embrace such scenes of absorbing interest, as those which burst 
upon the view from the height of Mount Lebanon. Ascend Mount 
Sannin, and from amidst its eternal snows survey the magnificent pros- 
pect which stretches itself out in all directions. Mountain upon moun- 
tain and gorge upon gorge crowd upon the sight in a very chaos of 
romantic wildness, while the two immensities of sea and desert on either 
side, unite their indefinite and indescribable beauties to the richness 
and splendour of the scene. 

‘ Down those rugged acclivities, the myriads of Sennacherib, those 
heads already devoted to the destroying angel,* rushed down in tumul- 
tuous array, flushed with the pride of conquest, and emerging from the 
furnace of destruction which their firebrand had kindled around them. 
Through that defile the Grecian phalanx slowly wound its cumbrous 
way, laden with the spoils of Issus, and exulting in the promised 
spoils of Tyre. These coasts still bear the impress of the legion’s 
toil. The very rocks attest the genius of imperial Rome (by the in- 
scriptions which they bear). 

‘Through those passes Godfrey, Bohemond, and Tancred led on 
their deluded hosts,—miserable victims of folly and _ superstition. 
There is Sidon and Tyre—the one the birthplace of letters and navi- 
gation—the other the mother of commerce and ocean’s earliest queen. 
In the distant verge of yon horizon arose that mighty wave of force 
and fanaticism, which, after having deluged Asia, Africa, and half of 
Europe, and expended its brute force, is gradually being absorbed, 
leaving behind it, wherever its traces yet exist, the slime and scum of 
malignant corruption and foetid decay—a moral pestilence—which, if 
not, as once, the scourge, is still the shame and opprobrium of humanity 
and civilization. 

‘Yonder azure mountains which blend so softly with the ethereal 
skies around them, enclose the scenes of His career, whose weapons 
were the Words of Peace: whose doctrines fell on the hearts of His 
followers like the gentle dews of heaven, with ever fresh and invigora- 
ting influence, summoning them to patience, humility, endurance, as 
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the ensigns of their warfare and the basis of their triumphs ; and who 
consigned to them the mission—sacred, and lasting as the world itself 
—of uniting together the great family of mankind in one common 
bond of faith, charity, and love. —Vol. i. p. 12. 

“On entering the district of Bisherry, one is amazed at its appear- 
ance. The hum of waters never ceases to salute the ear. Sources 
upon sources of the purest and most limpid and sparkling streams— 
one might almost say rivers—gush from the summit of the mountains 
around, and descend in innumerable rivulets, as from one grand and 
unfailing reservoir. The terraces which the hand of the peasant has 
reared for the preservation of the soil, and which he carries up in suc- 
cessive progression from the basis to the very top of the mountains, 
are so broad and capacious in many places, from the gentleness of the 
acclivity, as literally to assume the look and deserve the appellation of 
‘fertile fields.’ 

‘Nowhere is the mulberry-tree seen growing in such beauty, " 
and luxuriance, while the harvests which here repay the peasant’s 
labour—without the aid of art, without even the ordinary resources to 
which the agriculturist applies to give fertility to the soil, with merely 

ing the teeming fecundity of nature—may challenge comparison 
with the produce of the most luxuriant plains in Europe. 

‘What must have been the majestic grandeur, the unparalleled 
beauty of the scene when the cedar and the fir blended their massive 
and imposing foliage over these crystal fountains, while the whole 


atmosphere around stood impregnated with perennial fragrance.’ — 
Vol. i. p. 8. 


We are ‘teamed that strictly speaking the real Lebanon com- 
prises only that part of the great range of hills extending from 
Egypt to the Taurus, which embraces the district of Bisherry, 
once overgrown by the cedars; but as generally understood it 
iucludes the most important part of Syria, the country bounded 
on the north by the Djebel-Turbul above Tripoli; on the 
south by the Djebel-Reehan, above Sidon: on the east by the 
alley of the Bekaa, or Coelo-Syria; and on the west by the Medi- 
terranean. 

A glance at the map appended to the first volume shows that 
the whole district of the Lebanon is almost equally divided between 
three distinct peoples, différing as much in religion as in race :— 
the Maronites, the Druses, and the Metuali. Of these the Maro- 
rites, who now chiefly inhabit the northern third of the mountain 
range,—that which extends along the coast from Tripoli to Bey- 
rout,—were the original possessors of the whole region. They 
are said to be the Christianized descendants of those Pagan 
tribes, who in the early days of Jewish history dwelt in the 
mountains over against the promised land, and were at once the 
tempters and the scourges of the children of Israel. 

The Druses and Metuali are later arrivals in the mountains, 
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having both, as we shall see by-and-by, their origin in distant 


countries ; and it may be asserted of the district now known as 
the Lebanon, that it possesses a population composed of the 
most extraordinary mixture of races in the world. Not only 
has it been overrun, pillaged, and partly settled in by nearly 
every great tide of conquest that has swept the plains of Syria, 
Jewish, Assyrian, Persian, Arab, Egyptian, Mogul, and Turk, 
but the crusades introduced into it settlers from every nation in 
Europe; nor must it be forgotten that, till the discovery of the 
passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, it concentrated 
the greater part of the maritime commerce of the ancient world 
on its coast, and that in days of old the terrors of the deep 
during the hours of darkness drew the mariner nightly to the 
refuge of the numerous ports, which made this shore so fit a 
nursery for infant navigation. 

From these peculiarities of circumstance and position, the 
Lebanon contains almost as many varieties of religion as of race; 
but we must restrict our attention principally to the three great 
divisions we have mentioned. Of these the Maronites were the 
earliest inhabitants of the country at large, although now they 
only occupy the mountains that look down upon the Levant 
from Tripoli to Beyrout. Originally professing Paganism of the 
most degraded character, similar if not identical with the 
worship of the Kaaba, they were among the earliest converts to 
Christianity. 

During the first centuries of the Christian era the Syrian 
church here established was considered peculiarly pure and 
orthodox. In the beginning of the seventh century its 
Emirs ruled from Jerusalem to Tripoli; its warriors aided the 
Emperor Heraclius in withstanding the attack of Chosroes, the 
Persian conqueror of Yemen and Arabia; and the nation suffered 
severely in the wars of his grandson Chosroes II., who extended 
his empire to Syria and Egypt. 

In the middle of the seventh century the Christians of the 
Lebanon fell a prey to the dissensions on doctrinal points which 
disgraced that period. The so-called monothelite* heresy found 
an able partisan in a monk named Maroun, of the convent on 
the Orontes, and his doctrines soon spread throughout the 
country of the Lebanon. The Maronites themselves deny that 
they were ever heretical, and appeal to William of Tyre’s evidence 
in the twelfth century, who called them the ‘fideles’ of the 


* From Movoc, one, SeAnrte, will. They believed in both the humanity and 
divinity of our Lord ; but they denied to his manhood the possession of an inde- 
pendent will. 
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Lebanon, while Clement XI., in a.p. 1721, in acknowledgment 
of their strenuous resistance to Protestantism, entitled them 
semper fideles. History, however, proves that for 500 years they 
remained true to the monothelite tenets, and that they received 
support and encouragement from the Emperors Heraclius and 
Constans. Heraclius himself found refuge in their convent on 
the Orontes, after having been expelled from the walls of Emessa 
for heresy. We are told, moreover, that the Pope Honorius of 
Rome was anathematized as a Maronite by the sixth general 
council of Constantinople, a.p. 680, proving, as Colonel Churchill 
observes, that the legates of Bishop Agathon were in those days 
no upholders of the doctrine of the ‘ infallibility of the church.’ 

In 694 the Maronites were attacked by the imperial troops, 
by whom, in consequence of their heretical opinions, their con- 
vent on the Orontes was burnt to the ground, their bravest chiefs 
murdered, and thousands of their followers transplanted to 
Armenia and Thrace. Yet the imperialists were so severely 
handled, that no further attempt was made to restore the bold 
mountaineers to the bosom of the church by force of arms. It 
was during these wars that the Christians who joined the im- 
perial army acquired the name of Melekites, from the Arab word 
Melek, a king, and to this day the Greek Christians of the 
Lebanon bear the title. 

The next struggle of the Maronites for religious and political 
liberty was with the Arabs, who in the year 821, finding the 
lower ranges of the Lebanon still desolate and almost un- 
inhabited, the two great houses of the Beni Tnooh and Beni 
Maan established themselves there. They at various periods 
proved themselves troublesome neighbours to the Maronites, 
notwithstanding which, amid their mountain fastnesses, the 
Christians were able to maintain their religious freedom through- 
out the most brilliant period of Moslem ascendancy. 

Fifty thousand Maronites are said to have perished in the 
wars of the crusades. At all events their services in that cause 
induced the Queen of Baldwin I. to bestow upon them the 
church of St. Helen and the cave of the true cross. They say 
that they still retain the original grants of these holy places, 
and look forward with impatience to the time when the aid of 
France will enable them to rid those sanctuaries of the presence 
of the Greek usurpers. After the expulsion of the Franks from 
Syria the Maronites were forced to defend themselves from the 
attacks of the Mameluke sovereigns of Egypt. A protracted war 
ensued, in which most part of the Lebanon was desolated ; and 
when at length the scattered remnants of the crusaders were 
permitted to seek refuge where they would, many Maronite 
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families accompanied their allies and co-religionists to Cyprus, 
and when banished thence by the Turks, followed the Hospitallers 
to Candia and Sicily and thence to Malta, Their descendants 
and those of the other Christians who emigrated thither after 
the crusades, have perpetuated in the island the mongrel Arabic 
dialect, which is still spoken there. 

From the Maronite records it would appear that several endea- 
vours have been made to embue them with the doctrines of 
Protestantism, but since their reconciliation with Rome, a.p. 1167, 
they have remained steady to her faith. 

It was not, however, till the fifteenth century, that they 
acknowledged her supremacy in ecclesiastical discipline. For 300 
years they remained in all things a papistical people, except in 
submission to the Pope; and even now they are permitted to hold, 
and occasionally do hold, provincial councils, in which the papal 
legate is present only to witness and report the proceedings. 
They are governed by twelve bishops, and a patriarch chosen in 
secret council by the bishops, and confirmed by the Pope, for his 
confirmation is never refused. The patriarch is called the 
patriarch of Antioch. His income, from land, is 5000l. a year, 
with a sixth of each of his bishops’ income; and he possesses 
despotic power both spiritual and temporal. The Pope's legate 
has no more influence with him than his individual character 
obtains for him, and though of late years Rome has endeavoured 
to interfere a little more in the affairs of their church, the Ma- 
ronites have shown that they are not yet inclined to become 
mere satellites of Rome. 

Ali the Oriental Christian churches differ from Rome in so far 
as the celibacy of the clergy is concerned. Many Maronite priests 
are married, but there is no instance known of their being married 
after having taken orders, nor are any of their bishops married 
men. The Maronites are very poorly educated, and though Syriac 
is the language of the church, it is so little studied, that some- 
times it happens that divine service is conducted in a tongue of 
which both priest and people are ignorant. They are priest-ridden 
to an almost incredible extent. A fourth of their country is in 
the hands of their church, notwithstanding which, overwhelming 
demands are made by the priesthood on the resources of the 
poorest peasant. 

A specimen of one of the Maronite catechisms given by Colonel 
Churchill, is curious as showing the teaching bestowed upon this 
superstitious people. 


**Q. If you were to see an angel and a priest walking together: 
which should you adore the most ?” 
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The priest.’ 
#¢Q. And how would you show your adoration for the priest ?” 
** A. By falling down and kissing the ground on which he is 


‘*Q. Why is the priest to be adored more than the angel ?” 

‘<A, Because he is so vastly superior to the angel.’ 

**Q. Why so?” 

‘*A. Because the angel is a minister and servant of God ; whereas, the 
priest can command God to descend from heaven, as in the Mass!!!’ 

‘The Maronite priests also sell localities in heaven to their pa- 
rishioners by the yard; and many a superstitious Maronite in the 
Lebanon has, at some period of his life, paid a round sum to his priest 
for a yard or a few yards in the celestial regions, in the full belief that 
his right is thus secured to him for ever.’—Vol. iii. p. 83. 


Convent life is much approved among the Maronites; and the 
sites occupied by these establishments are often beautiful and 
well cultivated. They consider themselves as a people closely . 
allied to the French, having letters of protection from one or two 
French sovereigns, and they confidently expect the coming of 
another Godfrey de Bouillon, to aid them in ridding the moun- 
tain of Druses, Greek heretics, and other unbelievers. Should 
two or three large ships appear on the horizon all eyes turn 
towards them, a momentary frenzy seizes the people in expecta- 
tion of the arrival of the French; and so much do their priests 
look to Frank invasion as the means of exalting them to supreme 
power in the Lebanon, that were a French battalion to appear on 
the coast, 20,000 Maronites would immediately rally round the 
tricolour. 

Besides the patriarch of Antioch, four other Christian patri- 
archs of the Lebanon acknowledge the supremacy of the Roman 
pontiff—viz., the Armenian, Syriac, Chaldean, and Greek Chris- 
tians. Of these, the Greeks alone deserve much attention. Some 
of them are seceders from the orthodox Greek Church, as is 
shown by their adherence to Rome. 

The most respectable of the Syrian merchants are of the Greek 
Church, and all who profess their faith look forward with as much 
ardour to the advent of the Russians to exalt their supremacy in 
the Lebanon, as the Maronites do to the coming of the French. 
The accounts given by both parties of the influence of their 
European patrons border on the ludicrous. 

We should be doing our author much injustice if we passed 
over without comment his laborious investigation of the different 
creeds, of which traces are to be found among the Druses, and 
other inhabitants of the Lebanon; but this is a subject in which 
it is easy to lose ourselves were we to follow him into the minute 
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differences of faith which he endeavours to trace in their rise, 
progress and modification, and which, as we have stated, occupy 
more than one large volume. The interest of this subject is not 
at this moment merely intrinsic, for there is much reason to believe 
that the creed of the Druses very nearly approaches that pseudo 
Christianity, which is working such revolutionary wonders in the 
Celestial empire; and, moreover, that both may be directly traced 
to the two missionaries of Mansoor Abou Ali Hakem Biamar 
Allah, King of Egypt, in a.p. 1020, by name, Hamzeh, and 
Nishtekeen Darazee; of them we shall have occasion to say more 
hereafter. 

To prepare the reader to follow the general character of dissent 
in the Mahommedan faith, and the different sects into which it is 
subdivided, it is necessary to consider what was the nature of 
the creeds in the several portions of Asia, upon which the profes- 
sion of Mahommedanism was forced at the sword’s point, and 
extended in the course of a few years, by force of arms, from the 
Nile to far beyond the Oxus. 

It must be remembered that the first converts to Mahomme- 
danism were rude, unlettered Arab shepherds, untutored and un- 
washed savages who, though devoid of any religion but the most 
degraded idolatry, were of highly susceptible temperament, and 
therefore peculiarly liable to be impressed with the lofty poetical 
language of the Koran, and the dignity of the position assumed 
by Mahommed. So long as the ‘ Prophet’ lived, his genius suf- 
ficed to gain the faith and arouse the enthusiasm not only of 
these ignorant men, but also of the more educated classes, and to 
maintain his doctrines as he taught them. But no sooner was he 
removed from earth, than the influence of previous religions and 
doctrines began to manifest itself in the division of his followers 
into sects and schisms. It will be evident, that in proportion to 
the mental cultivation that existed in the new proselytes before 
their conversion, and to the degree in which their imaginations 
had been impressed with their former creeds, the greater would be 
their tendency to modify their new religion by their old one. The 
rude Arabs of the desert, and the still less cultivated and less 

“imaginative hordes from Tartary, had little or no religious creed 
to displace in order to make way for the reception of the new, and 
therefore retained the faith of the Caliphat for ages with little or 
no modification. It is also remarkable that it is only among the 
most remote tribes of the desert, or those early isolated from the 
influence of the cities of the plains, that we find traces of a belief 
in the transmigration of souls—that chief characteristic of the 
idolatry of the Kaaba—mingling with the doctrines of the Koran. 
Such, however, may still be recognised in the creed of the Druses 
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aad Ismaelees of the Lebanon. The case was very different with 
the proselytes of civilized Persia, and the cultivated inhabitants 
of the Syrian cities. 

At this period Christianity in Syria had lately been engrafted 
on gross idolatry, or on the pantheism of the Greeks (rather a 
popular superstition than a religion) ; but which, among all the 
educated classes, was combined with an adherence to the specu- 
lative doctrines of one or other of the Greek schools of philosophy ; 
and it is here, in the mountains north of Syria, and invented by 
a Persian, that we find those doctrines taking their rise which 
have spread so wide and far ; and which, though varying according 
as they were more or less mixed up with other creeds, may 
generically be termed Soofeeism. These doctrines may be described 
as composed of an odd mixture of mystical and metaphysical 
speculation, with a belief in the possibility of man being per- 
mitted, by means of fasting, prayer, &c., to partake in this life of the 
divine essence and omniscience. They believe in a succession of 
inspired prophets, of whom the last has already made one visit on 
earth, but who then only manifested himself to a few followers, who 
were commanded to teach his doctrines and await his second com- 
ing in glory, when he is to bring all the kingdoms of the earth to 
obedience, and to the knowledge of the true God. This belief, 
with various modifications, is secretly held by the great majority 
of all the sects of Sheeah Mahommedans, or followers of Ali 
throughout Asia; and in it we recognise, first, the influence of 
the Koran and of the Jewish religion in acknowledging one God, 
and that Deity in all ages has manifested himself through his 
prophets to mankind; secondly, we perceive traces of the old 
idolatrous belief in metempsychosis, in the idea of an interchange, 
as it were, of the soul with the Deity; thirdly, a confused idea 
derived from Christianity of a propliet, or Messiah, who has 
appeared once, obscurely, again to reappear in glory. To this has 
to be added the mysticism of the ancient Persian religion, where 
everything was considered typical, and which resulted in giving 
magical and hidden meanings to the various passages of the Koran, 
and even of the amorous poets, every verse of which, according to 
them, contains a deep and mysterious meaning. It only remained 
to add to this the sophism of the Greeks, to make the whole 
result in absolute materialism and entire disbelief in the respon- 
sibility of human actions. This last conclusion, however, was 
never communicated to any but to those who had attained the very 
highest degree of initiation. This took place by regular steps, 
similar to those of modern freemasons; and it is not a little re- 
markable to find that some of the modern masonic signs are 
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recognised and responded to by the Druses, who are generally 
understood to be the representatives of the mysterious creed which 
we have attempted to sketch, and which was invented by Abdullah, 
and ultimately perfected by Hassan Saba, the Old Man of the 
Mountain, chief of the Assassins, who was educated in the grand 
lodge of Cairo. 

From the above sketch of the elements of dissent, we shall be 
better able to follow out what took place on the death of Ma- 
hommed. When Omar succeeded him, to the exclusion of his 
son-in-law Ali; and when Ali, and his sons Hassan and Houssein, 
were slain by Mowaia, Islam was divided into two great factions; 
the Sheeas, or followers of Ali, who, to this day, regard with 
deadly hate, as sacrilegious murderers, all who countenance that 
usurpation ; and the Soonee faith, which is considered by the Turks 
as the orthodox creed. The Soonees being little subjected to the 
arts of civilization, and engaged for centuries with constant wars 
of aggression, maintained their faith with little change. The 
Sheeah sect, which overran Persia, soon became infected by the 
Magian doctrines, and were regarded as heretics worse than infidels 
by the Soonees. Their mutual hatred remains unmitigated to the 
present day, placing an almost inseparable barrier to any union 
of Turks and Persians in a common cause. 

It was Abdullah, a Persian, learned in all the mysteries and 

~philosophy of the Magians, who first gave rise to the extravagant 
oelapodrida of creeds we have sketched as the characteristics of 
Soofeeism. He had escaped from Persia into Syria, and settling 
at Salemeya, set himself seriously to the work of sapping the 
religion and morals of the Mussulman Arabs, as a means of 
acquiring power for their destruction. He gave origin to the sect 
called Imaamee, which was divided into numerous other sects, 
according to the number of prophets they acknowledged to have 
appeared before the last Imaam. From him sprang the Carama- 
tians and Ismaeli, &c. &c. He allegorized the Koran and ob- 
tained many followers in Syria; but it was in Egypt that his 
doctrines were most generally received, and his grandson, Obei- 
dullah, there acquired such wealth and influence as at length to 
be able to establish himself upon the throne the first of the Fati- 
mite caliphs. How beautiful and philosophical are the following 
remarks of Von Hammer on the baneful effects of combining the 
character of sanctity and of a religious leader with sovereign 
power, as exemplified in the whole progress of Mahommedan con- 
quest, and its various sects; aud how strange is it at this day to 
see the wisdom that has led the sultan, the representative of the 
caliphs, to rest his claim on his subjects for support in the 
present defence of Turkey on general and patriotic grounds, and 
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- leave the assumption of a Christian caliphat to the Emperor 
Nicholas. 


‘Religious fanaticism,” says Von Hammer, ‘is continually accused 
by history as the fomenter of those sanguinary wars which have deso- 
lated kingdoms and convulsed states; nevertheless, religion has scarcely 
ever been the end, but merely the instrument of ambitious policy and 
untameable lust. of power. Usurpers and conquerors perverted the 
beneficent spirit of the founders of religion to their own pernicious 
ends. Religious systems have never operated so destructively on 
dynasties and governments, as in those cases where the insufficient 
separation of the spiritual from the temporal authorities has given the 
freest play to the alternation of hierarchy and tyranny. The nearer the 
altar is to the throne, the greater is the temptation to step from the 
former to the latter, and bind the diadem round the mitre; the closer 
the connexion of the political and ecclesiastical interests, the more 
numerous and prolific are the germs of tedious and religious wars. 

‘The histories of the ancient Persians and Romans, of the Egyptians 
and Greeks, possess almost an immunity, because their religion, being 
merely considered as popular worship, could neither weaken nor support 
pretensions to the supreme authority. Christianity never deluged king- 
doms with blood, until it was made use of by ambitious popes and princes, 
contrary to the original spirit of its institution ; as under Gregory VII. 
and his successors, the crosier overpowered the sceptre; or when, to use 
the words of Gibbon (chap. 13), ‘ rebellion as it happened in the time 
‘of Luther, was occasioned by the abuse of those benevolent principles 
‘of Christianity which inculcate the natural freedom of mankind.’ 
Entirely different was the case with Islamism, which, as we have seen, 
beimg founded as much on the sword as on the Koran, united in the 
person of the Imam and khalif, both the dignity of pontiff and 
that of sovereign. Hence, its history presents more numerous and 
more murderous wars than that of any other religion ; hence, in almost 
all the sects, the chief ground of the schism is the contested succession 
to the throne ; and hence, there is scarcely one of any importance which 
has not at some period, proved dangerous to the reigning family as a 
political faction in the state. There was none which did not strive to 
become in the strictest sense, predominant, and to seat the princes of 
their faith on the throne of Islam. Their missionaries (Dai) claimed 
not only the faith but also the obedience of the people, and were at once 
apostles and pretenders. All the heresies which we have hitherto men- 
tioned were in spirit essentially usurping sects. Islamism, however, 
bore in its bosom others still more prejudicial to its existence; sects 
which, trampling underfoot all the maxims of faith and morality, and 
preaching the overthrow of thrones and altars, bore as their cognizance, 
equality and liberty. —Von Hammer's History of the Assassins, p. 22, 
et seq. 


Of the doctrines of the Fatimites, Colonel Churchill gives us a 
particular account, though he mixes them up in rather a puzzling 
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manner with the code of instructions given to their missionaries 
for the entanglement of the various styles of proselytes in their 
hypocritical snares. 

They were to be wise as serpents in encouraging their neophytes 
to trust to their deceitful teaching : they were to be all things to 
all men: Christian to the Christian, Jew to the Jew, for they as 
well as Mahommedans were sought as converts. They were never to 
allow their own doctrines to appear till the proselyte had sworn, 
body and soul, to devote himself to the commands of his teacher, 
and to maintain the most implicit secrecy regarding him and his 
creed, which only those in the very highest grade of initiation were 
allowed to discover to be a tissue of unbelief and immorality, or 
as Von Hammer comprehensively expresses it, ‘to believe nothing 
and dare all.’ 

It was not till the proselyte attained the fourth of the seven 
grades of initiation that he was even instructed in the sequence 
of the Imams. He was then taught that from the creation of 
man certain emanations of divinity have appeared on earth at 
various times, each commissioned to abrogate the religion of his 
predecessor, and institute a new one in its stead. To aid in this 
labour each is accompanied by a personage called his Asas, or 
foundation, whose duty it is to promulgate the new creed, to 
succeed the Imam at his death, and to be in his turn succeeded 
by seven persons called ‘ mutes’ because they only enunciate the 
doctrines already given forth, without having power to alter them 
in any particular. They are in their turn succeeded by a new 
Imam with a new Asas and new mutes. This is the prevailing 
doctrine of all the Imaamee sects, which differ principally as to 
the name of the last Imam. The first six are generally acknow- 
ledged to be—1. Adam, with Seth as Asas; 2. Noah, with 
Ham as Asas; 8. Abraham, with Ismael; 4. Moses, with Aaron, 
and on his death Joshua, the son of Nun; 5. Jesus Christ, with 
Simon Cephas; 6. Mohammed, with Ali. The seventh Imam is 
the great point of difference. With the Ismaeli it was Ismael, 
the son of Jaffir Sadek ; with the Druses, Hakem, perhaps the 
cruellest and maddest of them all; while with the Ali-Allahees it 
was Ali, and with the Hassanites or Assassins, Hassan Saba. 

Strangely enough Colonel Churchill makes no mention of the 
extraordinary character of this last sectarian, nor of the brother- 
hood which he founded in a.p. 1090, and which for a century and 
a half ruled by the force of the dagger over a large part of Asia 
and Africa. Its castles were found on almost every hill of Syria 
and Persia, its emissaries brought sudden and secret death on 
ealiphs and viziers, Mahommedan and Christian. Even our own 
Richard Coeur de Lion has been suspected of making use of the As- 
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sassins’ knife for the murder of Conrad of Mount Ferrat. Hassan 

Saba, their founder, a member of the Grand Lodge of Cairo, esta- 
blished by the Fatimite Sultans of Egypt, improved upon the 
knowledge he had there obtained. He is better known in Europe 
as the Old Man of the Mountain. By a course of unequalled hypo- 
crisy and dissimulation he contrived to possess himself of hundreds 
of strongholds, especially of the Castle of Alamut in Persia, where 
he ordinarily resided, and thence spread his devilish faith over an 
immense tract of country. Alamut was the supreme seat of 
government, but a grand prior ruled in Syria, and it was not till 
HulakooKhan, the grandson of Jehenghis Khan, dev oted himself 
to the destruction of the assassins that they were destroyed. For — 
many years afterwards a few of their adherents were still found 
among the fastnesses of the Syrian hills, and it is believed that 
the Ismaeli of the Lebanon are in reality the powerless remnant 
of this extensive and terrific brotherhood. An account of their ter- 
restrial Paradise is to be found in the notes of Southey’s T’halaba. 
It has moreover been hinted that the order of the Templars were 
not unfriendly to the Hashisheens (corrupted to Assassins, so- 
called from hashchash with which their tyros were intoxicated) 
and that the seven degrees of initiation into which that religious 
order of knighthood was divided, were derived from the followers 
of Hassan Saba. 

M. Lyde, who has evidently read Von Hammer, does not 
seem quite clear under which of the Imamee sects he ought to 
include the present Ansyreeh and Ismaleeh of the Lebanon. 
Colonel Churchill appears to consider them as alike, and as 
adherents of the faith of Obeidallah and his grandfather Abdallah. 

The eleventh century was the period in which mysticism 
attained the greatest power over the minds of the divided fol- 
lowers of Islam. It was at this period that the then Caliph of 
Egypt, the sixth in descent from Obeidallah, assumed to himself 
the character of a divine emanation—the seventh prophet of the 
Almighty. 

‘The acts of Mansour-Abou-Ali Hakem-Biamar Allah, or ‘he 
‘who governs by the commandment of God,’ sixth prince of that 
line, and the third of those who reigned in Egypt, have been fully 
registered in the pages of history; nor is it necessary to make fur- 
ther allusion to him at present, than to state, that at the close of 
his reign, about the year a.p. 1020, after folly, cruelty, and caprice 
had nearly exhausted their means of degrading and afflicting the 
human race within his dominions, his insane pride led him to believe, 
or induced him to allow others to be led into the belief, that he was 
@ personation of the Deity, or to use the expression of the sect, that 
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the Divinity used his person as ‘a veil,’ to conceal its effulgence 
while on earth. There were not wanting parasites in his court, who 
flattered him in this idea, and who even urged him to make it a doc- 
trine of faith amongst the people. 

‘ But there was one, a Persian, of the name of Hamzé, son of Ali, son 
of Achmet, belonging to the sect of Batenians, who seized this passport 
to fame and fortune, with a tenacity of purpose and a degree of enthu- 
siasm, that might induce the conclusion, that he himself was fully con- 
firmed of the truth of the pretensions thus set forth. It is certain 
that he was loaded with honours and emoluments, and that he was un- 
ceasingly active in procuring partizans to his real or assumed belief in 
the divinity of Hakem. 

‘Amongst the more zealous of his adherents, was a certain Neshte- 
keen Darazi, another of the sect of Batenians, by birth a Turk. With 
more overt ambition and less discretion than his master, he publicly 
proclaimed his adhesion in the Grand Mosque of Cairo. The people 
rushed upon him, and would have massacred him on the spot, had he 
not sought safety in flight. _Hakem hesitated to take openly his part, 
before such an unequivocal burst of public feeling, and facilitated his 
departure out of the country ; giving him at the same time a large supply 
of money, and instructions to proceed into the mountains of Syria and 
spread the new doctrines which he had espoused. Darazi departed 
accordingly, and arrived at the Wady Tame, above the sources of the 
Jordan, near Hasbeya, 4.p. 1020. There he found hearers amongst the 
Arabs, and soon made converts. 

‘ A footing thus gained, correspondence was opened with Egypt, and 
Hamzé, hastened to avail himself of the favourable opening, that had 
thus presented itself for the promotion of his views.’—Vol. i. p. 231. 


The Arab tribes, descendants of the Beni Hammiar, are con- 
sidered by our author as the first Druses. At the period of their 
occupation of the Lebanon, they were at best but quast Mahom- 
medans ; and being remote from the central influence of the 
caliphs, they paid probably but a slight outward observance to 
the faith of Islam, and were, to the year A.D. 1020, more under 
the guidance of local or tribual traditions than of any definite 
religious code. Neshtekeen Darazi, therefore, found it no diffi- 
cult task to make proselytes among them, and to persuade them to 
believe in the divine essence of Hakem-Biamar-Allah, king of 
Egypt, and Hamzé his asas or locum tenens, after his disappear- 
ance. By some the name of Druse, as applied to the new con- 
verts of the Lebanon, is derived from Darazi; but they them- 
selves repudiate the derivation, asserting that Darazi proved 
ultimately unfaithful to the creed he had taught, and is held by 
them in contempt. They consider their tribual appellation to 
mean drus, clever, or turs, a shield, for in the wars of the cru- 
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saders Nooradeen and Sallah ud Deen (Saladin) had pronounced 
them the shield of the Syrian coast against the Christians.* 

The work of conversion once begun in the Lebanon went on 
rapidly, and within ten years most of the Arab tribes became ad- 
herents of the new faith. We are referred by Colonel Churchill 
to the ninth and tenth volumes of Baron Sylvestre de Sacy’s 
Mémoires de UAcadémie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres for a 
summary of Hamzé’s (the asas of Hakem) writings, which the 
translator has called La Créme de (Eloquence Arabe. 

From his abbreviation of it we learn that the Druses believe that 
one God, true, incomprehensible, and too holy to be worshipped 
or comprehended, existed from the beginning. That emanations 
of the Divinity have resided on earth at various times, and the 
last and greatest of these emanations assumed the person of 
Hakem-Biamar-Allah. That he has withdrawn himself from the 
eyes of his followers, as a trial of faith, for a time, but that he 
will come again to earth, and that his next appearance will be in 
the far east, in China. They also believe that ‘ universal intelli- 
gence’ was the first of God's creations, the only direct and imme- 
diate production of his almighty power; that he (the universal 
intelligence) has appeared in the world simultaneously with each 
manifestation of Divinity, and that in the time of Hakem he bore 
the shape of Hamzé; that with many other supreme powers the 
universal intelligence alone is allowed access to the Deity, and 
that he is the mediator between God and man. 

They believe, moreover, that all souls were created by the uni- 
versal intelligence at the beginning of the world, and that the 
number of human beings has never varied since then, for the souls 
of men pass from one body to another, either acquiring perfection, 
or deteriorating from it, according as they have shown a love of, 
or a neglect of, truth. 

Strict truth, honesty, and morality, are inculcated on all be- 
lievers, with charity to all brethren; the sole exception to truth- 
fulness bemg that which is necessary to keep all knowledge of 
their religion secret. They are taught that all former faiths were 
but types, more or less clear of the true one, and are instructed to 
submit implicitly to the will of God. They have no belief in 
predestination (except ih so far that a man’s days are numbered 
from his birth), alleging that such a thing would be unjust, for if 

* An old French author, quoted by Moreri, gives‘a derivation of the name perfectly 
consistent with the ideas of La Grande Nation ; for he says that Druse is nothing 
more than Dreux—a chevalier of that house having accompanied Godfrey de 
Bouillon, with his followers, to the Holy Land ; and when sorely pressed by the 
Saracens, entrenched himself, with his followers, on Mount Engaddi, where they 


lived for forty years, married, and peopled the surrounding district with their 
descendants, who continued to bear the chevalier’s family name. 
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aman be not a free agent, how can he be liable to reward or pun- 
ishment? They are also taught to be highly moral in contradis- 
tinction to the licentious doctrines of the Ismaeli. 

As to their religious ministry their ockals can scarcely be called 
priests, for not only is the order open to both sexes, but their 
secret weekly meetings seem to the full as much occupied by 
discussions on the general politics and temporal welfare of the 
nation, as by religious readings and preachings. The ockals, 
according to a modern writer, look like persons trusted with an 
important secret, grave and sedate. They are, however, gentle 
and courteous to every one, and are the general mediators in all 
private and public quarrels; and so great is their dislike to war 
that it is mentioned as the exception which proves the rule that 
in the late struggles, when the very existence of the Druses was in 
question, the ockals took part in the fight. 

Without priests, temples, religious ceremonies, or even prayer, 
it is obvious that this curiously spiritual faith could not long 
exist in such a country as Egypt, but it took a strong hold of the 
imaginative Arabs of the Lebanon, and has served for ages to 
cherish their independent spirit, and encourage the hope that one 
day they will rule over the earth. 

That the Druses look to China as the place where Hakem and 
Hamzé are to reappear, cannot fail to strike us as very remarkable 
at this moment. During the late war between the English and 
the Chinese, they made frequent inquiries as to the state of ‘the 
flowery land,’ a thing which would have greatly puzzled any one 
unacquainted with this ancient tradition. 

One of the earliest apostles of their faith is said to have 
preached the doctrines of Hamzé with great success, making 
numerous converts in Persia, Khorasan, Affghanistan, Tartary, 
China, &e.; and, as Colonel Churchill suggests, it might be worth 
while to make inquiries of British residents in these parts whether 
any trace can now be found of their doctrines. Still more inter- 
esting would it be if we could discover that the success of Tien-te 
and his secret councillor in China, had induced them to see in him 
the fulfilment of their expectations regarding Hakem and Hamzé. 
He assumes a species of divinity, while his followers appear 
to possess certain symbolical signs; and it is possible—we throw 
out the suggestion for those who are able and willing to study so 
occult a subject—that the remnants of the Ismaelee faith mingled 
with the traditions of the old Nestorians who took refuge in 
Tartary and China some twelve centuries ago, may have resulted 
in the spurious Christianity of the Chinese insurgents of the pre- 
sent day. 

One other peculiarity of the Druses we have overlooked—viz., 
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that shortly after the promulgation of their doctrines they were 
induced, by the faithlessness of some of their missionaries, to put a 
stop to all proselytism—as they themselves express it, ‘ the door 
was closed.’ 

This early cessation of proselytism may be the reason that the 
nation has ever been small m numbers, and that, warlike as they 
are, they have never aspired to foreign dominion. It remains to 
be seen whether this state of affairs will continue, and whether 
they will always be content thus to await the advent of their long 
absent leader, or will see in the present convulsed state of the 
world some presage of their own coming grandeur. 

We have nowto conclude with a few words respecting the Metualis 
(or interpreters), the third great sect who inhabit the Lebanon. 
They are said to have come originally from Bockhara, from 
whence they fled in consequence of some unsuccessful revolt 
against their sovereign, and formed part of Saladin’s army. At all 
events, they are thorough Mahometans of the Sheah sect. They 
curse Omar and Mowaia as rebels and usurpers, revere Ali and 
Hussein as saints and martyrs, and consequently look upon the 
Turks with distrust and aversion, and submit by force alone to 
the dominion of the sultan. So long as they were inclined to 
disgorge part of their ill gotten prey to the Turkish government, 
they were permitted to do what they would in the mountains, to 
oppress the Maronites, and take forcible possession of their 
country; but as soon as they hesitated to make the Turks par- 
takers of their spoils, both Maronites and Druses were encouraged 
and assisted to attack them. 

These, then, are the three great religious divisions of the 
mountain, and of their hatred of one another the Turks have 
made ample use in stirring up discord in the Lebanon, and keep- 
ing the mountaineers under their subjection. The whole drift of 
their policy in the Lebanon seems to have been to create a 
balance of power between the tribes. Sometimes one was encou- 
raged, sometimes another. For a few months, or years, a cele- 
brated chief, whose independence they had then no other means 
of checking, was overwhelmed with favour and honours; but a 
time always came when his assumption of independence was re- 
membered, and on the first favourable opportunity visited as the 
worst of crimes. 

Of this treacherous policy, Colonel Churchill says— 

‘The slowness, and, at the same time, maturity of Turkish councils, 
have been so remarkably developed in various passages of Turkish 
history, as to have become proverbial. 

‘Unwearied patience, mysterious reserve, and, above all, the most 
accomplished dissimulation, are the three principal ingredients in 
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Turkish diplomacy. The Arabs, than whom no people have had more 
reasons to feel and appreciate the paralyzing and ruinous effects of 
Turkish fraud, cunning, and hypocrisy, have epitomized the policy of 
their present masters, in one of those figurative and felicitous expres- 
sions for which they are so remarkable ; and nothing is left unsaid in 
the assertion, that ‘The Turkish Government will overtake a gazelle 
on the back of a broken-knee’d donkey.’ ’—Vol. ii. p. 397, 398. 


_ We have perhaps erred in rendering this sketch of the religious 
divisions of the Lebanon so minute, but having ourselves suffered 
from the difficulty of following the labyrinthine windings of 
Colonel Churchill's maze of facts, anecdotes, and biographical 
sketches, we thought it advisable to finish this subject ere we 
attempted to connect the fragments of history disseminated 
through his three volumes. 

In speaking of the religion of the Maronites, we have said that, 
at one period, they were the exclusive possessors of the whole 
district of the Lebanon, and were supposed to be the Chris- 
tian descendants of the ancient Pagans of the land in the time of 
the Jews. Till the seventh century, the period of their dissent from 
the orthodox faith of Rome—almost contemporary with the year of 
Hejjiree—they were left in comparative peace in their mountain 
fastnesses, and aided the Greek emperors in their various foreign 

The religious struggles which followed, in’ which the 
Maronites suffered severely from,,.ne, troops, Were 
ceeded by the peaceable invasion cf: certain wandering Ayab 
tribes who, finding the lower ranges of the Lebanon still deso- 
lated and depopulated, took up their abode there early in the 
ninth century. 

Of these Arabs, Colonel Churchill tells us that, ‘Comprehending 
‘ different families, with distinctive appellations, and under sepa- 
‘rate chiefs varying in rank and influence, they were of one 
‘common descent from the Beni Hammiar.'—Vol. i. p. 219. 

There was a princess of this tribe, of whose beauty and wisdom 
Arab manuscripts speak in enthusiastic terms, as having acquired 
for her greater power, influence, and honour, than are usually 
conceded to her sex in the east. This princess had a son called 
Naaman, on whom, from his wealth and extended dominion, was 
conferred the title ‘ Melik,’ or King of Yemen. During his time 
the Beni Hammiar enjoyed undisputed pre-eminence over the 
tribes of Arabia Felix; and their family tree, which is preserved 
with the precision of Bible genealogy, goes back in regular gra- 
dation to Noah. King Naaman paid an annual tribute to 
Chosroas (or Nurshwan Nooshirawan), King of Persia; but being 
at one time pressed by unusual and severe exactions, he rebelled 
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against his feudal superior, and an expedition was sent to subdue 
him; but that proving unsuccessful, Chosroo pretended peace 
with him, persuaded him to agree to a personal interview, and 
having got him into his power, had him trampled to death by 
elephants. 

The war was resumed by the son of Naaman, but apparently 
with small success, as soon after, he, with the Beni Hammiar, and 
other dependent tribes, emigrated to Irak and Bagdad. 

After a long residence in these parts they separated, some going 
northward, and some to the neighbourhood of Mosul, while Malik 
Naaman, the grandson of Naaman, proceeded with twelve tribes 
to the vicinity of Aleppo. There, about the time of Mahommed, 
they were joined by some of their northern brethren. From 
these tribes arose the two great Lebanon houses of Tnooh and 
Maan. 

The ruined towns and castles in the neighbourhood of Aleppo 
seem to have suggested to the Arabs the arts of building and 
fortification; but it does not appear that they yet relinquished 
altogether the habit of living in tents. After residing for nearly 
two hundred years in these districts, an insult offered to one of 
his women by the servants of the governor of Aleppo, drew down 
a fearful retaliation from one of the emirs. He took refuge among 
the Marcnites, ‘hut ‘ma>y of his people were killed, and a heavy 
fine ishpdsed on’Lis' tribe by the Aleppo governor, in consequence 
‘ef ‘vhick, ‘sevéral‘of the Jacre, powerful Arab families of the 
neighbourheot resolved to emigrate. After wandering through 
the plains of the Bekaa and Baalbec, they ultimately settled 
in the southern range of the [Lebanon under the emir Fowaris 
Tnooh. 

From this beginning, the friendly tribes extended themselves 
over all the surrounding country, built villages and castles, at- 
tended to the breed of their horses, and became a resident and 
cultivated people. As an evidence of the progress they had made 
in the arts and sciences at this period, it may be mentioned, that 
there still exist—about two hours journey from Beyrout—the 
remains of an aqueduct raised on arches, which they erected in 
honour of Zobeida, the favourite wife of Haroun el Raschid. 

From the time of this settlement of the Arabs till that of the 
Crusades, the inhabitants of the Lebanon dwelt together in com- 
parative peace, and even then, though the Maronites eagerly 
joined the Franks in their endeavour to replace the Holy Sepulchre 
under Christian rule, the Arabs took very little interest in the 
subject one way or other. They attributed the expeditions of the 
Franks merely to a superstitious desire to rescue Jerusalem from 
the Mahommedans, a matter which was to them of little moment, 
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as they themselves no longer esteemed Mahommed as the prophet 
of God. 

They had become converts to the alleged divine mission of 
Mansour-Abou-Ali-Hakem-Biamar-Allah, king of Egypt, who 
pretended to participation in the divine essence, and whose doe- 
trines, enunciated by his friend and disciple Hamzé, were the 
origin of what was afterwards called the Druse or Unitarian reli- 
gion, as related elsewhere. At present it is sufficient to say that 
the converts to the new creed took little part in the wars of the 
Crusades until the capture of Antioch and other places by the 
Christians at length proved to them that territorial aggrandize- 
ment was not held in contempt by the new comers. 

Their views on this subject had, meanwhile, been anything but 
reciprocated by their kindred of the tribes who had remained in 
the neighbourhood of Aleppo after their departure so many years 
before. ‘They, under the guidance of the Emir Maan, had waged 
unremitting war with the soldiers of the cross from the beginning, 
and for many years with success. But a time came, when, out- 
numbered by their enemies, they too were forced to take refuge 
in the district of the Lebanon called Bekaa, while their emir 
‘went to Damascus to ask counsel of the Sultan Nooradeen as to 
their future resting.place. He advised that they should establish 
themselves in the mountains above Beyrout and Sidon, where the 
Tuoohs gave the new-comers a hearty welcome, and aided them in 
building towns and castles. Thus the second great Arab family, 
that. of the Maans, was established in the Lebanon. In con- 
sequence of the service done by the Maans to Nooradeen against 
the Christians, the country where they established themselves 
acquired (A.D. 1145) the name it still retains of ‘ the Shoof,’ ‘ the 
lookout, or post of observation against the Christians. 

Some twenty or thirty years later, another Arab tribe, called 
Shehaab, in honour of an ancestor who was of the family of ‘ the 
Prophet, found its way to the neighbourhood of the Maans from 
the plains of Damascus. For some hundred years they had lived 
in these plains, but when called upon by Nooradeen to aid him 
in checking the growing power of his lieutenant, the great 
Saladin, they preferred to leave their homes rather than either 
refuse due allegiance to their feudal superior, or fight against 
Saladin, who had befriended them. Nooradeen, on learning their 
desertion, sent messengers to entreat their return; but this 
proving unsuccessful, he despatched pelisses of honour to their 
emirs, and confirmed them as governors of the town and castle of 
Hasbeya, which they gallantly wrested from Count Orra and his 
Christian garrison. ‘The Moslem branch of the Shehaabs retain 
the governorship of Hasbeya to the present day. 
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This exploit, which is most graphically described by Churchill, 
gained them universal credit, and when they approached the 
Lebanon, the Maans, then pre-eminent in the mountains, descended 
from Deir-el-Kammar and Bakleen, their places of residence, to 
greet them. The feasts in their honour lasted for three days, 
during which a marriage between the two houses was arranged, of 
the particulars of which Colonel Churchill gives us the following 
romantic description :— 


‘It had been intimated to the Shehaabs, that a nuptial alliance with 
the Maans would be a worthy consummation of their newly-sprung-up 
friendship and intimacy, and one which the latter was ready to forward 
and promote. The daughter of the Emir Yoonis Maan was described 
to be in every way worthy of a suitor’s regard. Scarcely fourteen, that 
age so captivating to the Eastern taste, beautiful and giving promise 
of all those domestic amiabilities so necessary to the life of the harem. 
Her name was Tyiby, which is the Arabic expression for ‘good.’ It was 
resolved that the Emir Mahommed, son of the Emir Munkid, should sue 
for her hand. Circumstances occurred which accelerated, and probably 
changed the contemplated mode of proposal. 

‘At the festive board, the Emir Yoonis Maan, performing an act 
which, in Oriental manners, is a distinguished mark of honour and 
politeness, took a piece of meat between his fingers, and presented it to 
the Emir Mahommed, who sat next to him, saying to him at the same 
time, ‘ Enti tyib,’ or ‘ You are good.’ The Emir promptly and happily 
retorted, ‘If I am good, I should have the good.’ The play upon the 
words was at once perceived, and the hint cordially and pleasantly 
taken. ‘So be it, Mahommed,’ said the Emir Yoonis, ‘ the good shall be 
given to you.’ The happy suitor immediately rose and kissed the 
hands of his host in grateful acknowledgments ; and this act of homage 
and obeisance being graciously accepted, was a proof to the assembled 
guests that the family compact was completed. The usual presents 
sent by the Easterns to their affianced as marks of their intended con- 
stancy and good faith, were speedily tendered ; and after another day’s 
repeated, and, it may be imagined, increased rejoicings, the entertain- 
ment concluded, and both parties returned gratified and delighted to 
their respective homes. 

‘The full consequences of this alliance were not experienced by the 
Shehaabs until five hundred years afterwards, when, on the extinction of 
the house of Maan, they were called to the government of the Lebanon.’ 
—Vol. i. pp. 150-152. 


The troubled state of Syria, which followed the death of 
‘Saladin, and continued till the extinction of his house, and the 
rise of the Mameluke dynasty, belongs more to the histories of 
Egypt and the Crusades, than specially to that of the Lebanon. 
The feudatory warfare of the Franks, and the overwhelming 
inroad of the Tartars, under Halakoo, the grandson of Jehenghis 
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Khan (in which the Shehaabs fought valiantly, and suffered 
severely) present a succession of events too varied, and of scenes 
and actors too constantly shifting, to bear more than a mere 
allusion in so slight a survey of history as the present. 


‘The Christians, divided among themselves, no longer respected any 
engagements. The Prince of Antioch was continually exciting and en- 
couraging the Tartars. The roads were infested both by land and sea. 
If the Mussulman treated with the Hospitallers, the Templars would 
immediately take up arms. If the peace was kept at Acre, the King of 
Cyprus made hostile descents on the coast. Bibars having sent a depu- 
tation to the Emperor of Constantinople, the deputies were seized by 
the ships of the King of Cyprus and loaded with chains. In the in- 
terior it depended on the caprice of any petty chief to make an incur- 
sion on his neighbour’s territories and light up intestine commotions.’ 
—Vol. i. p. 273. 


In this state of affairs Bibars Bondocdar, the first of the 
Mameluke sovereigns, resolved to make an example of the 
Lebanon, and after having ravaged the plains of Nazareth, Acre, 
and Tyre, and forcing many of the Christians to apostasy, and 
to enter his army, he summoned the mountain chiefs to meet 
him at Acre. Unable to resist, they obeyed. Two of the Tnooh 
emirs were carried in irons to Egypt, their country was ravaged, 
and their wives, children, and property carried away. During 
the rule of one of his immediate successors a ‘ lervée_en masse’ 
against the Christians was made; the warriors of the Lebanon 
were summoned to join it, their forests were put under con- 
tribution for machines of war, the Christians were defeated, 
massacred, and exiled ; but it was not till A.p. 1522, that Syria 
was finally freed from the presence of the Franks, or entirely 
secured from their attacks. As may be believed, the Maronite 
or Christian districts suffered most severely during these religious 
wars. Nevertheless, the Druses, who were regarded as heretics 
by Mahommedans, did not escape amid such ‘a revival,’ as 
Colonel Churchill calls it, of the spirit of Mahommedanism. 
Eleven of their emirs were built up, and perished in a cave in 
which they had taken refuge, many families emigrated to the Houran, 
and it was long ere they recovered the blow they then received. 
A long period of comparative peace, however, ensued, and during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the Lebanon remained 
willingly under the dominion of Egypt. The second Tartar 
invasion of Syria, under Tamerlane, did not much affect the 
mountains, for though a recollection of their former visit induced 
the Shehaab tribe to take refuge in the mountain fastnesses of 
their allies the Maans, Tamerlane contented himself with ravaging 
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the plains, ‘paving Damascus with human heads,’ &c., without 
undertaking the subjugation of the Lebanon. 

Selim I., with his Turks, was the next invader they had to 
fear. The Shehaabs were the first to join his standard, and 
after the death of the Sultan Ghowri, in 1516, their example 
was followed by the Druse tribes. Upom this Selim I. made 
the emir Fakaradeen Maan governor of the Lebanon, from 
Jaffa to Tripoli, and confirmed the Shehaabs in their govern- 
ments of Hasbeya and Rascheya. The favour shown to the house 
of Maan by the new sovereign, had a permanent effect upon their 
after supremacy; and the talents, energy, and ultimate good 
fortune of the emir Fakaradeen Maan II. enabled them to eclipse 
the race of the Tnoohs, who had, for wellnigh 700 years, been 
pre-eminent in the Lebanon, and whose valour and fame had 
acquired for the Lebanon range the title it still bears of the 
mountain of the Druses. 

The Sultan Selim, after completing the conquest of Syria, 
devoted his attention to its financial organization ; and, having 
intrusted able men with the making of maps and plans of the 
country, fixed the taxes whieh should thenceforth be paid to 
the supreme government. The land-tax then determined upon 
as the contribution from the inhabitants of the Lebanon, is the 
basis of that still demanded, with this difference, that it is now 
eight times its original amount, and the people are infinitely 
rer. 

From the earliest period of the Turkish rule in Syria to the 
present time, the history of the Lebanon has been that of 
incessant family feuds and tribual jealousies, fomented by the 
Turkish governors, for, as Colonel Churchill well remarks :-— 
“The feudal system, as it existed in the Lebanon at the period 
‘of the Ottoman invasion, contained within itself principles of 
‘discord and dissension, which an able master might turn to 
“good account for the support of his power and influence.— 
Vol. ii. p. 339. 

To show what materials the Turkish governor had to work with 
for the perpetuation of discord in the mountains, we must here 
recapitulate. First, There were the Maronite Christians. Second, 
The Druses, composed of three rival divisions of the same Arab 
tribe, originally from Yemen —the Tnoohs, the Maans, and the 
Shehaabs. Thirdly, There were the Metualis, bigoted Sheah 
Mahommedans, originally from Bokhara, and equally opposed, 
both by race and religion, to the Maronites and Druses. Of 
these elements of strife the Turks availed themselves to the 
utmost to repress the spirit of liberty and independence among 
the mountaineers. 
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This abstract of the history of the Lebanon and of the people 
by whom it is imhabited, together with the mames of the 
dominant families among the Druses, carries the reader into the 
middle of the seventeenth eentury, where it begins to become 
continuous and connected. The pictures that now follow of 
the terrible consequences of misrule exhibited im a series of 
biographies of governors of this distracted country, extend from 
that period down to 1840, when Colonel Churehill’s work closes. 
These include the lives of Fakaradeen Maan, a.p. 1588; of 
Heider Shehaab, 1713; of the emir Milheim Shehaab, who died 
about 1756, a convert to Christianity; of Sheik Daher, an Arab 
adventurer, who attained independent power over great part of 
Syria; of Djezzar—surnamed the butcher, from his bloodthirsti- 
ness, whose atrocities and cruelties almost surpass belief; and 
lastly, the emir Beshir Shehaab, by whose aid the Lebanon fell 
into the hands of its last invader, Ibrahim Pasha, in 1839-40. 

These biographies present a continued series of wars, intrigues, 
rebellion, oppression, massacres, treachery, and unbridled ambi- 
tion, such as no novelist would venture to exhibit in a work of 
fiction, and it is with regret that we are obliged to abstain from 
extracting some examples of what life in the Lebanon has been 
during the last two centuries. Let us hope that a new and a 
better era will ere long begin in that beautiful, salubrious, and 
fruitful land. It has enjoyed a few short years of comparative 
tranquillity, but, if the newspapers are to be trusted, itsinhabitants 
are not yet weary of bloodshed, for the Druses, it appears, have 
again risen on the Maronite Christians, and put many of them 
to the sword. 

We remarked in the commencement of this article that the 
history of the Lebanon was a subject of general interest, for every 
event connected with Syria must be so on many accounts, but taken 
merely as a history it has proved a very sad one. It is well said 
that it is a weary way that has no turning, and such has been the 
story of this unfortunate country from the third century to the 
present day. Knowing no respite from rapine, bloodshed, reli- 
gious dissensions, family feuds, and rapacious tyranmy—inces- 
santly a prey to civil war or to foreign invasion, its inhabitants 
have had no opportunity during all that long period of turning 
their attention to the arts of peace—and so implanted in them is 
the habit of considering war the real business of life, that even 
the short interval of comparative tranquillity that has elapsed since 
the last Egyptian invasion in 1840, has proved irksome to them ; 
and already the old feuds are breaking out afresh, and have re- 
sulted in much bloodshed. 

But this country was not always a prey to such dire misrule, 
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nor always in its present beggared and barbarized condition. 
Syria was once the richest country in the world. The centre of 
civilization and commerce, it possessed a soil that teemed with 
almost every natural production suited to the wants and gratifica- 
tion of man. Its plains were filled with splendid cities, with the 
exception only of those desert regions which have always been 
abandoned to the nomadic tribes; and its population was as 
abundant as that of any portion of the globe. Yet this sad change 
results from no convulsion of nature. It is from no newly arisen 
insalubrity of the climate that its population is now sparse, and 
that its cities of palaces are turned into petty mud-built towns 
or villages, or into a wilderness like Tadmor. 

So long as it formed a portion of a powerful empire, capable 
of defending it from foreign invasion and enforcing law and 
order, it was rich and prosperous; but when that empire ceased 
to be competent to protect it, its riches attracted the cupidity of 
more warlike powers, and became a bone of contention among 
rival nations. 

The work of deterioration, however far from ceasing with the 
comparative consolidation of the Turkish Empire, has up to the 
last few years been only carried on under their rule with more 
system and certainty: The government, too feeble to control, 
was obliged to encourage and foment, when it ought to have re- 
pressed, intestine war and lawless oppression, and thus the one 
and only cause of so much wretchedness and waste of the bounti- 
ful gifts of Providence has been misrule. 

It was not the weakness of only one, but of successive dynas- 
ties, which, by their own sins of commission and omission rendered 
them unable to shield this fair land from foreign invasion, or to 
govern it aright. In this respect the character of the power in 
present possession of Syria, and its ability to protect it from 
falling into the hands ofa new conqueror, is a question which not 
only involves the future tranquillity of the Turkish dominions, and 
a return to something approaching to its ancient prosperity, but 
likewise the peace and happiness of all the world, and the progress 
or retrogression of the arts and sciences with which the happiness 
and well-being of the whole human race are intimately connected. 

Its recent conquest, by a rebellious vassal of the sultan, was of 
so transitory a nature, and so immediately resulted in accession to 
the strength of the Turkish government, that no time was then 
given to exhibit the evils that might have resulted from it ; nor 
was the power of Egypt, even had it succeeded in throwing off 
the Turkish yoke, of that consolidated character to have caused 
immediate apprehension. What we had then to dread was the 
use which Russia might have made of the opportunity which such 
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a state of things afforded her of extending her baleful protection 
to that region, and the opportunity it offered of filling with her 
troops the shores of the Levant, which she has long regarded with 
such covetous eyes. 

Always ambitious of becoming a maritime power, her geogra- 
phical position rendered this impossible, save by the acquisition 
of an open seabord on the Mediterranean. Let us then shortly trace 
the steps by which Russia was at that period steadily making her 
advances to the possession of the coast of the Lebanon. Georgia, 
Erivan, and the greater part of Armenia, had, with little trouble, 
been taken from the Persians and Turks ; all the fortifications on 
the Turkish frontier, Erzeroom, Bayaburt, &c., were destroyed al- 
most without remonstrance from any European power ; and having 
duced the Turks, by secret treaty, to bar the Dardanelles, the 
blockade of Circassia, and its difficult conquest, was proceeded 
with without danger of interruption. Had this been completed 
the ports of Samsoon and Sinope would have left the road open 
for the Russian armies to march down upon Syria, and under the 
guise of an ally this might easily have been accomplished without 
almost the cognizance of Europe, without any power of resistance 
by Turkey, or the appearance of a Russian sail in the European 
waters. Had it been effected at the time when all sympathy 
was broken between France and England, how were they to be 
sent back again ? 

There is no part of the designs of Russia more involved in 
mystery than her intentions at this period, and that such is the 
case is very much owing to a combination of accidents. In 1840, 
when Mahommed Ali Pasha was in open rebellion against the 
sultan (and who shall say how far he was influenced in this act 
by the secret diplomacy of Russia), immense armies were collected 
in Southern Circassia, and a very large fleet was assembled on 
that coast of the Black Sea; but the troops were attacked with 
pestilence so virulent that in a single camp sixty-eight thousand 


men died in the course of six weeks, and a tempest of unusual ~ 


severity destroyed nearly the whole fleet. The Russians them- 
selves believed Syria to be the destination of these forces, and 
those most conversant with what was going on in these countries 
at the time, had no doubtof it. At all events these accidents, or 
something contemporaneous, had no small effect on the policy 
pursued by the Russian consul-general in Egypt at the time, which 
resulted, after much negotiation, in his taking his departure from 
Egypt along with the English consul-general in the admiral’s 
ship. 

Such matters are seldom patent in all their progress to the non- 
official observers, but many of the best informed have never en- 
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tertained a doubt that, but for the effects of pestilence and ship- 
wreck on the shores of the Black Sea, and the resolute policy of 
Lord Palmerston—so ably carried out by Admiral Napier, to the 
surprise and consternation of the English Minister at Constanti- 
nople, the state of affairs in the Levant in 1840 would have been 
very different. 

Thus, the last struggle for the possession of the Lebanon was 
only between a sovereign and his allies, and a rebellious pasha; 
but had it resulted otherwise, and instead of England throwing her 
troops into Syria for its protection, had the same thing been done 
by Russia, who could have guessed the consequences. The pos- 
session of that coast by Russia would have been the accomplish- 
ment of her fondest hopes and long-pursued ideas. By England 
such possession is by no means to be coveted, provided it is held 
by a power capable of maintaining and governing it without 
aspiring to foreign aggression. By the great majority it is not 
believed that Turkey can be made such a power. Yet why not, if 
she go on abjuring hererrorsof internal policy, as she has been doing 
of late years? It is a false axiom, though in practice it very gene- 
rally proves true, that a nation once great, but having fallen to 
decay, never recovers. Much depends here on the causes of 
Turkey having so fallen, and we believe that this has arisen solely 
from the laws, only recently abrogated, forbidding exportation of 
produce. This was to forbid commerce, agriculture, and every 
species vf improvement, and to render oppression the only source 
of income to the government as to the governors. So far from 
having sunk from being a great commercial power, as Genoa, 
Venice, and Spain have done, into indigence and inactivity, Tur- 
key is only now beginning to put forth its strength. It has lived 
hike a spendth“ift on its patrimony, but now it appears inclined to 
labour for its living and for its position among nations. If it turn 
its sword into a sickle, it will beat all the sickles that the Czar has 
turned into bayonets, provided only that it be supported by its 
frends against the immediate weight of that destructive neighbour 
by whom it is now threatened, and be allowed time for improve- 
ment. 

Russia is not great from its own internal resources, it is so only 
because its sovereigns have for the last two hundred years been 
gathering into their own hands a power which was previously 
divided by numerous semi-independent princes; but this is only 
the power of directing slaves to enslave and destroy. It builds up 
nothing, it does not make money or produce, but it takes money 
and produce to make and feed soldiers in order to extend its thral- 
dom over nations which have known the blessings of freedom. 

Poland, Cireassia, Georgia, Armenia, Erivan, and Kars best 
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know how they like the change of their rulers and their religion. 
—What the Turks once were, Russia is now. A caliph surrounded 
by his guards, a blight on all that is humanizing and elevating in 
nations, alike destructive to soul and body, to freedom and to 
liberty of conscience. 

It requires no long disquisition to point it out as the obvious 
policy of England with reference to her Indian empire, to support 
and strengthen Turkey against the aggression of the Czarin Syria 
and Egypt; nor is it necessary to prove that the commerce of 
Turkey is more valuable to us than the possession of these coun- 
tries would be, for such a possession would only draw down upon us 
the jealousy of other European nations, and would lay the founda- 
tion of future wars. But is it only our communications with the 
East which would be endangered by the command of the Syrian 
coast falling into the hands of Russia, and thus raising her to the 
rank of a first-rate maritime power? It is obvious to every one 
that were Russia once possessed of an open seaboard on the Medi- 
terranean, a great struggle must immediately ensue between her 
and England, not only for supremacy in the East but on the 
ocean. 

This, however, is the object of which Russia has never lost sight 
for a moment since Peter the Great first took to shipbuilding. 
Though forced for the time to abandon the hopes he had conceived 
of obtaining possession of the Lebanon in 1840, the Emperor 
Nicholas has only changed the direction of his desires. The 
attempts long pursued to create a strong Russian party among 
those professing the Greek creed in Syria has only been trans- 
ferred to Montenegro, and have been attended with much greater 
success on the shores of the Adriatic than on those of the Levant. 
But in the shift of the scene from the Levant to the Adriatie— 
upon which the views of Russia are now fixed for the attainment 
of that great object of its eupidity—there has been sufficient mis- 
management to permit the somewhat premature development of 
the plot; for the insurrection of the Montenegrins instigated by 
Russia against Turkey broke out too soon, and was already quelled 
before the Czar was prepared to throw his troops into the Danu- 
bian provinces. 

The considerations which induced this last aggression are, 
however, sufficiently comprehensible. Advancing years, previous 
disappointment, and the anomalous position in which Europe had 
been placed by Louis Napoleon's assumption of the imperial dig- 
nity, the ascendancy which the Czar had acquired over Austria 
by quelling the Hungarian insurrection, the probability of a war 
between France and England, joimed to his own boundless ambi: 
tion, formed a combination of inducements to fix upon the present 
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year as in all probability favourable to the views of the Czar. And 
although the attempts of the Russian political agents failed to excite 
the desired mistrust between our government and that of France, 
there was every prospect of a scanty harvest and dear bread, which 
had formerly always led to commotion and revolution in France, 
and was, in England, likely to strengthen the hands of the peace 
party. Nor was it unimportant to Russia that a politician of the 
old procrastinating school, one who had ever exhibited the utmost 
confidence in the good faith of the Czar, was at the head of the 
English Government. Such considerations were likely to weigh 
with the astute politicians of Russia in determining her to pre- 
cipitate the occupation of the Danubian provinces as a first step 
to the possession of Montenegro and the Adriatic. The troops 
employed would, moreover, be maintained at the cost of an enemy 
at a distance from the great guns of the French and English 
fleets, there was no great danger to be apprehended from the Turks, 
—and so, the step was taken. 

The French Emperor, however, has kept down the price of 
bread, and preserved order. The friendship between the French 
and English is more cemented than it has been at any previous 
period. Many circumstances have contributed to show to the 
people cf England how much they are interested in what is going 
on in the east of Europe; and they are, with unprecedented 
unanimity, prepared to support the government in resistance to 
the barbarous aggression against Turkey. 


Art. IV.—(1.) she Friend: a series of Essays, to aid in the formation 
of fixed principles in Politics, Morals, and Religion. 3 vols. 
Fourth Edition. London: Pickering. 1850. 

(2.) Biographia Literaria; or, Biographical Sketches of my Literary 
Life and Opinions. 2 vols. Second Edition. 1847. 

(3.) Aids to Reflection. 2 vols. 1843. 

(4.) On the Constitution of Church and State, according to the idea of 
each; and Two Lay Sermons. 1839. 

(5.) Confessions of an Enquiring Spirit; and some Miscellaneous 
Pieces. 1849. 

(6.) Notes on English Divines. 2 vols. London: Moxon. 1853. 


THE students of science and philosophy in the middle ages were 
invested by the superstitious imaginations of the vulgar with the 
character of magicians. In that strange disguise tradition brings 
them before us in tales that excite the fancy; while they appear — 
as lords of the invisible world, controlling its reluctant spirits 
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by spells of unlawful power. But these spirits would not always 
brook their control. Thus we are told of that heroic wizard, Sir 
Michael Scott, what difficulty he had in keeping his familiar 
demons in check, by supplying them with tasks to occupy their 
strength ; and we well remember the awe and excitement with 
which we read in childhood, the Ettrick Shepherd's wild account 
of his final struggle with them, in which he gained the victory, 
though with the logs of life, and won for himself calm repose 
in the precincts of “holy g ground. It has often occurred to us, 
that beneath this grotesque investiture there lies a truth. These 
legends—why may they not be taken as mythical symbols of the 
daring flights of subtle and speculative minds, aiming at a wide 
and impossible dominion over the invisible realms of thought, 
often assailed and tormented by spectral doubts, or bafiled by 
illusive phantoms? Some of these thinkers, with sore toil, 
vanquish their doubts, and rid themselves from the entanglement 
of intellectual difficulties, pressing onwards through the caverns 
of chilling scepticism, or the magic palaces and bowers of ideal- 
istic illusion, to the clear light of heaven, and the green fields 
and still waters of Truth. Others, retaining too much of specu- 
lative forms of thought, yet under them all clinging instinctively 
to the truth, and seeking in their own fashion to advance it, 
remind us of the white or beneficent wizards, whose art was 
employed only for -good ends, but still was unhallowed and 
perilous. To this order, in our view, Coleridge belonged. Much 
has been written in his favour, and much against him, with a 
measure of truth on both sides: for the characteristic of his 
mind was a wide-ranging, deep-reaching comprehensiveness : it 
was the passion of his being to seize and embrace the relations 
ofall truths; a passion which he sought to gratify rather by imagina- 
tive flights than by patient investigation, so that truth and error lie 
commingled in strange yet explicable confusion within the circle 
of his thoughts. His soul lacked the Herculean vigour, and his 
faculties the athletic tension and power of perseverance, that were 
necessary to carry out his adventurous purpose with any approxi- 
mation towards completeness. Hence he has left us only imperfect 
essays, fragments, hints, principles often imperfectly explained 
and developed ; and amidst much that is valuable and true, we 
find also much that is questionable, and not a little that leads 
naturally to most injurious consequences. His services were 
greatest and most beneficial in reference to literature, criticism, 
and intellectual culture in general: in that department we delight 
to sit at his feet, receiving from him lessons which we would 
store up, and impulses which we would cherish. Still less would 
we wish to forget the lays of magic power by which he charmed 
NO. XXXVII. I 
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and elevated our mind, when opening in youth to the contem- 
plation of the wonders of nature, and the deeper wonders of 
human feeling. Never can we think of him without recalling 
the image of the Ancient Mariner, with his ‘long gray beard and 
glittering eye, exercising such strange power of speech—the 
guileless Genevieve, thrilled by ‘all the impulses of soul and 
sense, as she listened to her lover's moving tale—the mysterious 
horrors of the trance of Christabel in the ppwer of Geraldine— 
and that strangely fascinating strain, which arose in a dream, as 
if self-created, telling how 

‘In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree, 
Where Alph, the sacred river ran, 


Thro’ caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea.’ 


But from these recollections, alluring as they are, we must now 
turn away. We wish to view Coleridge, for the present, not as 
literary essayist and critic, not as poet, least of all as a political 
writer, but in the character in which he was most anxious that 
his services should be acknowledged by posterity. That character 
was equal to the highest to which the human mind can aspire. 
Spiritual service is the noblest order of service that man can 
render to his fellow-man; and surely the highest kind of this 
service is to be a reformer in religion—to roll away the clouds of 
error and superstition, that have darkened the minds and depressed 
the hearts of nations for centuries, and to teach them again to 
look up to the beams, and to rejoice in the freedom of the Truth. 
But to be a reformer in theology deserves a rank of equal dignity. 
For this is to purify the fountains of religious instruction, and to 
prevent the infusion of error at the springhead ; it is to drain the 
noisome fens whence those exhalations arise that mass themselves 
into heavy vapours, dimming the light of day. To achieve this 
merit was Coleridge’s ambition. We are to inquire, then, what 
claims he has to be regarded as having really attained it. That 
during his latter years he gathered around him a small circle 
of devoted and admiring disciples, is well-known: that since his 
death his influence has been extending, is not to be denied. 
Whether the increased regard his teachings have met with, be 
only a temporary reaction against the excessive disparagement to 
which he was subjected in his lifetime; or but the widening 
current of a stream of influence that shall flow with broader 
sweep in coming generations, depends on the genuine worth and 
vitality of his teaching. On this point very different judgments 
have been pronounced. In such division of sentiment, we may, 
without presumption, come forward to contribute our suffrage 
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towards the final adjudication of the case, which, we think, 
cannot be far distant. There are clear indications, to our eye, in 
the theological horizon, of an approaching settlement of the 
question. The celestial balance, according to Homer's image, 
appears to be hung forth in the sky, and the scales to be moving, 
to signify the decision. 

What we purpose to attempt is to give a sketch of the principles 
and substance of Coleridge's theological teaching, such as shall 
afford some insight into its excellencies and its errors, and also 
into the sources of both. We are mainly induced to do this by 
the desire which animated Coleridge himself, and which we can 
profess with equal honesty—to afford guidance to youthful re- 
flective minds, more especially among the ranks of those who are 
aspiring to the work of the ministry. The more generous and 
elevated the tone of such minds, the more liable do they often 
show themselves to be seduced and bewildered by new forms of 
religious thought; forms which promise to combine the substance 
of what was vital in the faith of their fathers, with deeper prin- 
ciples and wider sympathies more adapted to the age. It is not, 
we confess, without a feeling akin to awe that we approach our 
subject. That subject is itself most solemn and momentous; it 
reaches within the vail, and brings us near to the outspread wings 
ofthe cherubim. Neither can we touch the shrine of Coleridge 
with a firm, untremulous hand. Again we think of the grave of 
the mysterious sage, as described by the poet, within which 


‘burns a wondrous light, 
To chace the spirits that love the night.’ 


We seem to stand beside it, as once we did amidst the ruined 
abbey; and fancy feigns the dread that would chill us, should we 
—like the moss-trooping knight—too rudely daring to invade his 
repose, and take the Book of Might from his hand, behold in the 
unearthly light, streaming upwards to the roof, his aspect of calm 
dignity, marked with traces of sorrow, forbidding the intrusion. 
It will prove a fit introduction to our subject to give a brief 
outline of his life, chiefly with the view of marking the character 
and progress of his mental development. Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge was the youngest child of the Rev. John Coleridge, vicar of 
Ottery St. Mary, in Devonshire, where he was born on the 21st 
of October, 1772. There the first ten years of his life were spent. 
He was a feeble and delicate child, and as such enjoyed the kind 
indulgence of his parents. He speaks of his father with tender 
and reverential affection, as ‘ an Israelite without guile,’ a man of 
great simplicity of character and considerable learning, but with- 
out any ambition; and of his mother as an admirable economist, 
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who managed exclusively, and succeeded in pushing forward his 
elder brothers in different professions. In childhood, being un- 
fitted for the rude games of his school-mates, he took no pleasure 
in boyish sports, but read incessantly, devouring tales of fiction 
with peculiar avidity. He tells us that, having found the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, one tale in the book made so deep an 
impression on him, that he was haunted by spectres whenever he 
was in the dark; and he speaks of the anxious and fearful eagerness 
with which, in the morning, he used to watch the window where 
the book lay, until the sun should shine upon it, when he would 
seize it, carry it away by the wall, and bask there and read. 
He adds: 


‘So I became a dreamer, and acquired an indisposition to all bodily 
activity; and I was fretful, and inordinately passionate ; and as I could 
not play at anything and was slothful, 1 was despised and hated by 
the boys; and because I could read and spell, and had, 1 may truly 
say, a memory and understanding forced into almost unnatural ripe- 
ness, I was flattered and wondered at by all the old women. .... . 
Before I was eight years old I was a character. Sensibility, imagina- 
tion, vanity, sloth, and feelings of deep and bitter contempt for almost 
all who traversed the orbit of my understanding, were even then pro- 
minent and manifest.’—Biog. Lit. (Supplement), vol. ii. p. 320. 

These were unhealthy symptoms, though the picture may be 
overcoloured, and exhibit, in part, the elementary germs of what 
he afterwards became. But he was much to be pitied, deprived 
as he was ‘ of the enjoyments of muscular activity in play, and 
driven from life in motion to life in thought and sensation.’ 
‘Alas! he says, ‘IT had all the simplicity, all the docility of the 
little child, but none of the child’s habits. I never thought as a 
child, never had the language of a child.’ But he had the feel- 
ings and the imagination of one, and these he retained in great 
freshness even to the close of life. 

In October, 1781, he was suddenly deprived of his father by 
death; and in July of the following year, obtained admission into 
Christ's Hospital, ‘where he continued for eight years, and made 
great progess in his studies, distinguishing himself above most of 
his class-mates without any conscious effort. Here he had 
Bowyer for his teacher, a severe disciplinarian, but an excellent 
instructor, whose rather rigid but discriminative criticism was 
doubtless beneficial to his taste. Charles Lamb, who was at the 
same time an inmate of the institution, and continued from boy- 
hood his intimate friend, has given us a beautiful glimpse of Cole- 
ridge as he then appeared in the first blossom and promise of 
his genius—‘in the day-spring of his fancies, with hope like a 
fiery column before him, the dark pillar not yet turned.’ He 
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describes the casual passer through the cloisters, standing still, 
filled with admiration, to hear him unfold, in deep and sweet 
intonations, the mysteries of Iamblichus and Plotinus. Even 
then, it seems, he had formed some acquaintance with metaphy- 
sical speculations, and particularly with the dreams and abstrac- 
tions of the Neo-Platonic school. The hymns of Synesius, in 
which these appear mingled with the doctrines of Christianity, he 
had translated into English anacreontics before his fifteenth year. 
His reading at this time was really enormous and indiscriminate. 
A stranger, who had been struck by the conversation of the ‘in- 
spired charity-boy,’ had made him free of a circulating library. 
‘Here, he says, ‘I read through the catalogue, folios and all, 
whether I understood them, or did not understand them. He 
must indeed have been ‘a playless day-dreamer, a helluo librorum.’ 
This explains the morbid excess of the speculative element, and 
the strong preponderance of subjectivity, which in maturer years 
formed the peculiar characteristics of his mind. Had the poor 
child, instead of being left friendless and moping amidst a crowd 
of boys,—where watchful oversight of individual minds is impos- 
sible,—had he been subject during those forming years to kind 
and judicious parental guidance, his mental growth might have 
been healthier, and his course a wiser and safer one. In other 
respects, also, he suffered grievously from the want of domestic 
care. He was half-starved; his food was neither sufficient nor 
suited to his delicate constitution. On leave-days he was obliged, 
from want of friends, to wander weary and aimless through the 
streets or fields; or, along with companions, indulged to excess 
in bathing, and in such tricks as swimming across the New River 
in his clothes, and drying them on his back. From these prac- 
tices his health received permanent injury that told upon him 
severely in after years. Yet he was not unhappy, for he was 
naturally of a joyous disposition. The injury to his mind also, 
of which we have spoken, was partly remedied after a time by 
his introduction to an amiable family, and by ‘the genial in- 
fluence’ of the poetry of Bowles, of whom he became a passionate 
admirer and imitator. 

In his nineteenth year, having become entitled to an exhibition 
at the University, as Grecian or captain of the school, he entered 
Jesus College, Cambridge, in February, 1791. Here he gained 
prizes, but met also with some disappointments, which had a 
discouraging effect upon him. He is described to us as having 
been at this time very studious, but given to desultory and 
capricious reading; fond of conversation, in which he always 
excelled ; and deeply interested in the exciting politics of the 
day, displaying a strong attachment to those liberal views which 
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then captivated all ardent minds. Through life, Coleridge, who 
had no firmness or will of his own, was from his sensitiveness 
very susceptible of influences from other minds, as well as of 
impulses from his own unregulated feelings. While his friend 
Middleton (afterwards Bishop of Calcutta), remained at Cam- 
bridge, Coleridge continued steady and diligent; but after the 
departure of Middleton, he seems to have neglected his college 
studies, and to have given way to irregularities of conduct. 
Through his intercourse with Frend, a fellow of Jesus College, 
he had become imbued with Socinian sentiments, and in his 
adoption of these, he was confirmed by his devotedness to 
Hartley’s psychology and the necessitarianism of Priestley. 

In November, 1793, terrified by debts, in which imprudence and 
want of experience had involved him, and apparently also un- 
hinged in mind by a disappointment in a love affair, he took 
the rash step of leaving his college, and going up to London, 
without any definite aim. Being soon reduced to want, and 
ashamed to apply to his friends, he enlisted under a feigned 
name, in a regiment of dragoons. For such a situation he was 
ludicrously unfit. He never could keep on his horse's back, and 
if he rode him ill, he groomed him worse ; so that at length he 
was appointed to the post of nursing the sick, in which he was 
more successful, entertaining the poor fellows in the ward with 
long stories about Thermopyle and the heroes of Greece and 
Rome, which his simple auditors often deemed more amusing than 
credible. After four months he was discovered by his friends, 
and sent back to Cambridge. But he was no longer disposed to 
pursue an academic career, as it held out no prospects to him ; 
for his backwardness in mathematics precluded the hope of a 
fellowship, and his openly professed Socinianism forbade the 
thought of entering the church. He differed widely from the 
Socinians, however, in his interpretation of Scripture. He did not 
seek to falsify the record; on the contrary, he plainly admitted 
that ‘it was clear enough that Paul and John were not Unitarians.’ 
He held also to some metaphysical notions of a Trinity, in what 
he calls a Platonic sense, but did not regard it as a doctrine of 
revelation. His chief objections even then related to the doctrine 
of vicarious atonement by the death of a Divine person, which 
he says, ‘I could neither reconcile in reason with the impassive- 
ness of the Divine being, nor in my moral feelings with the 
sacred distinction between things and persons, the vicarious pay- 
ment of a debt, and the vicarious expiation of guilt.’ (Biographia 
Literaria, i. p. 210.) The former objection he afterwards sur- 
mounted ; the other remained with him to the last. 

In June, 1794, when on a visit at Oxford, he became acquainted 
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with Southey, then an ardent youth about his own age, but of 
more fixed principles and virtuous habits. The character and 
abilities of Southey inspired him with great admiration ; and the 
moral purity of his friend had a most beneficial effect in recover- 
ing him from his aberrations in conduct. They formed a strong 
mutual attachment, being alike full of vague dreams of political 
and social amelioration. Charmed by these, they doubtless 


——‘ dipt into the future, far as human eye could see ; 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be.’ 


Coleridge now started the scheme of founding on the banks of 
the Susquehannah a Pantisocracy—a communistic rural society, 
where all was to be equality, industry, and love; and actually 
induced Southey and two other young men to enter into the 
scheme, and make arrangements for emigrating to America. This 
led him to take a final leave of Cambridge, and go to Bristol, 
(January, 1795), where his associates joined him, intending to sail 
from that port as soon as their plans were matured. Funds, 
however, had to be got for present support, as well as for the 
projected undertaking. Through the generous patronage of Mr. 
Cottle,* then a young bookseller in Bristol, the two friends were 
encouraged to prepare their poems for publication, while they 
engaged in the delivery of public lectures on historical, political, 
and moral subjects, distinguishing themselves by their opposition 
to the reigning Toryism of the day. In his capacity of publisher, 
Mr. Cottle received some trying proofs of Coleridge's deplorable 
indolence and utter want of attention to engagements which he 
had contracted. His powers seemed incapable of obeying the 
call of duty; indeed he never seems to have had a vivid sense of 
what practical duty was. His want of rational foresight was still 
farther illustrated by his marrying (October, 1795), while he had 
no regular means of support. The Pantisocratian scheme was 
gradually dropped, and after an unsuccessful attempt to establish 
a political and literary periodical called ‘Z’he Watchman,’ which was 
not carried on beyond the tenth number, he felt himself involved 
in great perplexity as to his future’ plans. Plans indeed were 
not wanting; his ‘ebullient brain’ was ever overflowing with 


* It is not to the honour of Coleridge and his friends that they have made little 
or no reference to the kindness which he experienced at the hands of this excellent 
man, who relieved him oftener than once from pressing difficulties, and but for 
whom his early poems would probably never have seen the light. The man who 
recognised and brought into public natice the genius-of Coleridge and Wordsworth 
at a time when the tribunals of literature only frowned upon their peculiarities, 
surely deserves to be remembered with esteem now that their merits have received 
universal recognition, We may add, that no just idea of Coleridge’s character can 
be formed without consulting Mr, Cottle’s work, intitled, ‘Early Recollections 
of §, T, Coleridge.’ : 
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them ; and the sketch which he gives of some of them, in a letter 
to a friend at this time, opens to us instructive glimpses of his 
character and opinions. (see Biog. Lit., ii. p. 364). But 
we must resist the temptation of entering into details. ‘The 
‘Religious Musings, the chief piece in his volume of poems 
which now appeared (April, 1796), gives a still more vivid and 
interesting picture of his mental condition. ‘The ruling idea of 
his life appears in it—to mingle and sustain religion with 
philosophy. But his mind must then have been a_ perfect 
kaleidoscope of all sorts of philosophic and religious fancies, 
Platonic, Leibnitzian, Priestleyan, and others. One page pro- 
claims his adherence to Hartley, 
‘—__—— of mortal kind 
Wisest, he first who marked the ideal tribes 

- Up the fine fibres through the sentient brain.’ 

The next declares his belief of ‘the sublime system of Berkeley: 
semi-materialism and pure idealism ,linked together! At this 
period he occasionally preached in. pocuap meeting-houses; but 
though his eloquence shone unrivalled in conversation, it was far 
otherwise in the pulpit. 

Soon after he retired to Nether Stowey, and enjoyed the society 
of his friend Wordsworth, who had come to reside in the neigh- 
bourhood. If his outward prospects were unsettled, his mental 
state was still more so. He thus describes it in the Biographia 
Literaria, vol. i. p. 204 :— 

‘I devoted my thoughts and studies to the foundations of religion 
and morals. Here I found myself all afloat. Doubts rushed in; 
broke upon me ‘ from the fountains of the great deep,’ and fell ‘ from the 
windows of heaven.’ The fontal truths of. natural religion, and the 
books of revelation, alike contributed to the flood, and it was long ere 
my ark touched on an Ararat, and rested.’ 


Much of his attention was given to the writings of Spinoza, and, 
as usual, his intellect was overborne by the star which rose into 
the ascendant; his head was with Spinoza, he tells us, while his 
heart was with Pauland John. The compactness and consistency 
of Spinoza’s system doubtless prevented him from attaching him- 
self to it; he saw that he could not take part, without taking the 
whole, and from Pantheism his moral sense revolted. He had for 
some time been desirous to make himself acquainted with Kant’s 
philosophy, and with German literature in general, for which an 
unexpected opportunity was afforded by the munificent kindness 
of the brothers Wedgwood, who settled an annuity upon him, that 
he might be enabled to follow his studies free from distraction, and 
accomplish literary works of permanent value. Had he possessed 
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the virtues of self-control and perseverance, he might now have 
been a happy and honoured man. For a while he promised well. 
He went to Germany in the summer of ’98, and remained there 
till November, '99, making the best use of his time and méans. 
‘ There is no period of my life (he says) on which I can look 
‘back with such unmingled satisfaction.’ It must have been about 
1800 that his thorough acquaintancé with the Critical philosophy 
commenced, which ‘at once invigorated and disciplined’ his under- 
standing, and certainly effected a complete revolution in his philo- 
sophical principles. He adopted with especial zeal Kant’s view of 
the practical reason, and of the freedom of the will as involved in the 
nature of its dictates. Henceforth his opposition to everything that 
bore the semblance of the doctrine of philosophical necessity which 
he had formerly held, was unqualified and indiscriminate. This 
accounts for his denunciation of Jonathan Edwards’s views, and 
of modern Calvinism generally, which he would ‘not trouble him- 
self to understand, and which he was incapable of refuting. 
His mind, in fact, swung back from one extreme to.another, both 
in politics and in religion, still moving, however, on philosophy as 
its central point; and as his aim was always to grasp and abide 
by principles, he nevér became a mere partisan or a defender of 
things as they are. Partly as the result of the change we have 
adverted to, partly, we hope, from deeper influences working in 
him, he returned to the professed belief of orthodox doctrines ; 
but their practical control must have been but feeble, for indo* 
lence still bore sway, and worse habits were creeping upon him. 
His friends have very unwisely sought to extenuate and veil the 
great evil of his life; but Mr. Cottle, we think, has done good 
service by telling the plain truth about it. It must have been 
about the year 1802, that, to relieve severe pains from which he 
suffered, he fell into the habit of taking opium, which gained at 
length complete ascendancy over him, reaching an excess that has 
seldom been paralleled ; prostrated his powers, broke up family ties, 
and made him, for the greater part of fourteen years, a miserable 
and useless wreck compared with what he might have been. These 
years, indeed, were not wholly barren, for, besides writing occa- 
sional articles for the newspapers, and delivering some courses of 
lectures, he published the papers called ‘The Friend, in 1807. 
His reading, too, must have been continued, in connexion with 
which we may mention his growing fondness for the older divines, 
and his impassioned admiration of Leighton in particular. The 
margins of these volumes—as of others—he enriched with nume- 
rous notes, which have since been published, and are well worth 
reading, as containing much judicious and suggestive criticism, in 
spite of the tiresome reiteration of his peculiar metaphysics. His 
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theological views must have been deepened and purified by his 
acquaintance with these divines, and his eyes opened to a clearer 
discernment of the contrast exhibited in the later theology of the 
English Church. His mind, ever planning and aspiring, now 
began to entertain some idea of attempting that improvement in 
theology which he saw to be needed. 

In 1807 and 1814 we find him on visits at Bristol, of which Mr. 
Cottle has preserved some interesting memoranda. It is evident, 
from a letter to that gentleman—containing a strange and blun- 
dering attempt at explaining the possibility of a Trinity in the 
Godhead—that in the former year he had not made the use of the 
philosophy of Schelling that he afterwards did, and probably he . 
was not then acquainted with it. It was on occasion of the latter 
visit that his enslavement to opium became known to his friend, 
who remonstrated with him most faithfully and kindly. Cole- 
ridge’s replies show that he was overwhelmed with a conviction 
of his self-degradation, and the sinfulness of his conduct; but his 
weak will was mastered, and though he speaks of praying ear- 
nestly for deliverance, he continued bound. We do not doubt, 
however, that at times he sincerely, though ineffectually struggled 
with the evil, and should attribute the knowledge he obtained of 
his spiritual necessities, and his subsequent earnest cleaving to 
the hope of the Gospel, to the disclosures which were thus afforded 
him. (See Aids, p. 145.) To this painful subject we shall 
allude no further, save to add that, through the Christian kind- 
ness of Mr. and Mrs. Gillman, of Highgate, who received him 
beneath their roof in April, 1816, he was enabled to overcome the 
destructive habit, to regain his peace of mind, and to spend the 
remaining fourteen years of his life—amidst much weakness and 
suffering—in tranquillity, honour, and usefulness. During this 
period Christabel and other poems were published; and in the 
Biographia Literaria, Aids to Reflection, and smaller works, he 
gave to the world the fruits—imperfect and fragmentary—of his 
philosophic and religious meditations. ‘These writings professed 
to be only the heralds of a Magnum Opus, the labour of his life, 
which he was engaged in bringing to perfection—a work whose 
appearance was often promised, and at-his death in 1834, eagerly 
anticipated by his admirers, but in vain. It was the dream of his 
life, and with his life it vanished. 

- Our sketch of his career, slight as it is, has extended beyond 
our intention; or we should have adverted to the circle of listen- 
ing visitors, that hung upon his lips in his later days, as he 
poured forth those monologues, which to some appeared eloquent 
speech, as of an angel; to others, wide-spreading seas of unin- 
telligible talk, There was to be seen the slight figure, and eager, 
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hectic face of young Sterling; there the tall, majestic form, and 
dark, prophetic countenance of Irving; and linked to both by 
ties of friendship, but unlike to either, Herr Sauerteig himself! 
Who may dare to sketch him, or to imagine how he looked, as he 
felt that ‘to sit as a passive bucket, and be pumped into, can, in 
the long-run, be exhilarating to no creature?’* But a truce to 
description. Of this we feel sure, that, while Carlyle’s graphic 
sketch is rather too sarcastic, and he does injustice, unavoidably, 
to Coleridge’s aims and principles, there is a great deal of truth 
in it, and it shows convincingly how little practical good could be 
done by this new mode of defending and commending the faith. 
It was for no want of patient listeners, anxious to understand him, 
and straining every nerve to do so, that Coleridge remained unin- 
telligible. Fancy good Dr. Chalmers trying, for three mortal 
hours, while Coleridge’s talk ‘flowed in a mighty unremitting 
stream, to get hold of his meaning, rewarded by ‘ occasional 
glimpses of what he would be at,’ but confessing that, ‘ mainly, 
he was very far out of all sight and all sympathy!’+ This, too, 
from one, himself accustomed to rare flights of imagination, and a 
true reformer in theology. 

What could such talk be good for? Was this the man who was 
qualified to be an instructor and guide of others? Professor 
Maurice tells us that the service which Coleridge performed to his 
disciples, was that which Socrates professed, the intellectual 
paeutixn téxvn. An unlucky comparison! Much fitter for 
acontrast. What Coleridge himself needed, was a Socrates to ply 
himself, like another Protagoras, with short, clear questions ; if he 
could have been got to answer them, perchance something might 
have come of it. 

But we pass on to make some mention of the influences by 
which his thoughts were moulded, during the last twenty years of 
his life. His reading had been most varied and discursive, and 
had often extended, by preference, to such writings as were either 
unknown or neglected ; as, for instance, the works of the Mystics, 
and of Jacob Behmen in particular, and the strange pantheistic 
speculations of Giordano Bruno, who, reviving certain notions of 
Pythagoras and Heraclitus, sought to solve the problems of crea- 
tion and existence. With these visionary inquiries the mind of 
Coleridge loved to dally: the poetry and romance of metaphysics 
and theosophy were his darling themes: there his imagination and 
his morbid intellectual cravings found united gratification. In” 
the cloud-land of his fancy he could build his airy systems undis- 
turbed; and when, with his brain filled by their shapes and 


* ¢Carlyle’s Life of Sterling,’ chap. viii, + ‘Life of Dr. Chalmers,’ yol, iii. p, 160. 
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colours, he looked out upon the universe, he clothed all objects 
with the hues and forms of his dreams. He loved to make his own 
consciousness the starting-point of his flight, and thence soaring 
to the verge of the mysteries of supreme existence, to encompass 
nature in wheeling circles, and penetrate into the principles that 
underlie and harmonize all things. The philosophy of Schelling, 
par excellence the Dynamic philosophy—in which much is bor- 
rowed from Bruno—exactly answered his aims: there he found a 
ground and frame-work for his imaginings to rest on, which now 
began to take shape and order according to the formule of that 
congenial thinker. 

Schelling’s system, however, is at bottom just Spinoza’s re- 
modelled and idealized, and thus made more plausible and attrac- 
tive, while it is far more vague and difficult to grasp. In Spinoza 
we have Pantheism reduced to mathematical forms and demon- 
strations. In Schelling* it appears sublimated into a wondrous 
poesy, that envelopes in its misty and coloured veil heaven 
and earth, and all things visible and invisible :—the multitudinous 
objects of nature, and the phenomena of mind, all convergingand 
sinking together, find at once their union and their reality in the 
Absolute. All things are viewed as coming forth from the Abso- 
lute in the exertion of an expansive force or potency, the simple 
effluence of his will giving them objectivity and being; while the 
same current of will, circling back with an attractive potency, 
draws them into union with the absolute again. Thus these two 
polar forces circulate throughout the universe, and by their syn- 
thesis in individual things, give birth to existence in all its 
forms. In things inanimate they exist and work, but rise into 
consciousness only in minds; and mind is thus capable of appre- 
hending external things, which are no longer viewed as heteroge- 
neous to spirit; but both are. alike pervaded by life, and are 
mutually related in the ground of their being—the Absolute. 
Hence, ‘ nature must be visible spirit, and spirit must be invisible 
nature :’ all is ideal, yet all is real. In nature we see a constant 
difalism—the working and balancing of contrary forces ; e. g. in 
gravitation, in electricity and magnetism, and in chemical combi- 
nations. Farther, each created mind may thus be assumed to have 
a fundamental correspondence with the absolute mind, in its 
physical constitution and laws ; and we may reason from the one to 
the other. As in our mental processes we are conscious of a unity 


* It is right to mention that Coleridge, though at first quite enamoured with 
Schelling,—as the ‘Biographia Literaria’ shows,—was afterwards dissatisfied with 
his system, just because of its Pantheistic character ; and endeavoured to recon- 
struct it in a form more accordant with religion. But its leading ideas he always 
retained, See his daughter's note to chap. ix. of ‘ Biographia Literaria.’ 
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(self) which becomes a duality (subject and object) through an 
effort of will, which again unifies this duality; the conclusion is 
drawn that in the absolute mind there are similar processes, giving 
birth to a Trinity, the persons of which may be distinguished by 
the terms of the polar logic.—(See Biographia Literaria, vol. 1. 
Appendix, p. 321; and Notes on English Divines, i., p. 115.) 

Such a system aims at embracing and explaining all things, 
human and divine: no wonder that Coleridge, having ardently 
adopted it—though not without some modifications betokening 
independent thinking—purposed to apply it to his long-cherished 
aim, the defence and illustration of Christian doctrine. He 
never could rid himself of the delusion that metaphysics and 
theology are essentially one—two different sides of the same 
great science of Truth and Being; and as they did indeed form 
two polar forces in his mind, he sought to produce a system that 
should be a pure and perfect synthesis of the two. Thus he was 
persuaded error would be eliminated for ever, and truth irre- 
versibly enthroned. We proceed to show what share external 
influences exercised in prompting him to this undertaking. 

For aright appreciation of his aims and method in his attempted 
reform of theology, it is needful that we should bear in mind the 
state of doctrinal belief and theological discipline, prevailing in 
the English universities, and approved by the more prominent’ 
divines of the Church of England, during a great part of the last 
century, and at the commencement of the present. It was a 
belief that sought to retreat ever farther and farther from the 
sanctuary of the heart and the truths that claim it as their 
shrine, and to cling merely to the sympathies and relations that 
bind us to outward things, and the observances, ceremonial or 
moral, claiming affinity with these. Christianity was valued for 
the soundness of the precepts by which it regulates men’s con- 
duct as citizens and neighbours; but was not thought of as a 
living power that should embrace the spirit, and bring it into 
communion with God. Its authorized teachers aimed to exhibit 
it as a reasonable religion, appealing only to the tests and 
standards by which men are accustomed to judge of the reason- 
able and useful in secular matters. Whatever, therefore, could 
not be measured and weighed by these modes of estimation, was 
dropped out of sight. The only supersensible excellence of 
Christianity, in the eyes of these men, was its distinct revelation 
of man’s immortality by the resurrection: its practical worth was 
confined to its morality, and its morality was degraded to the 
level of worldly prudence, as it is sure to be when severed from 
spiritual life. ‘Thus a low Arminianism, gradually degenerating 
into Socinianism, open or latent, crept like a blighting fog over 
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the church, stunting the souls and deadening the ministrations 
of the clergy. Not a few might glory in their orthodoxy, but it 
was the orthodoxy of Bull and Pearson, not of the Articles and 
Homilies, and of the first Reformers. Some, indeed, even of the 
dignified clergy, held a more scriptural type of doctrine. On the 
episcopal bench a Horsley might be found, not only repelling 
the attacks of Priestley on the divinity of Christ, but also vindi- 
cating the article of Justification by Faith. A Magee might 
come forward ably to refute the deniers of the sacrifice and atone- 
ment of our Lord. But these men, again, rather injured than 
advanced the truth, by presenting it in its bare dogmatic form, as 
part of a creed, rather than as a spiritual reality to be received 
into the heart as a vital germ, and cherished and ripened into 
action. Such doctrines—never readily apprehended by the 
natural understanding—are robbed, in fact, of their meaning and 
worth, when presented apart from earnest spiritual feeling, and 
zeal for the salvation of men. But the true apostolic spirit, when 
displayed in conjunction with apostolic doctrine, in such men as 
Venn, Newton, and Scott, only brought on its possessors the 
odious charges of enthusiasm and methodism. And what was 
the state of things at the fountain-head—in the seats of learning ? 
There the name of Locke was honoured as holding the chief rank 
in mental philosophy, but instead of his principles being carried 
out, so that what he left imperfect should have been completed, 
his principles themselves were misunderstood and mutilated ; a 
system of mere sensationalism was substituted for them; the 
juster and loftier views of human nature supplied by Butler, were 
hardly recognised ; and the moral system of Paley, loose, super- 
ficial, and inadequate, was readily welcomed and generally adopted. 
The manual in which youth were instructed as to the grounds 
and claims of Christianity, was the well-known work of Grotius; 
in which among arguments to prove the truth of Christianity, the 
truth which constitutes it is not to be found. Men busied them- 
selves in setting forth the historical and miraculous evidences of 
the divine origin of the gospel, while they missed the very core 
of its own testimony, felt not its self-evidencing power, and 
spurned its most glorious and abiding miracles in the renovation 
of human hearts, as manifested in their own day. 

When Coleridge awoke to a consciousness of his spiritual 
wants, and of the power of the Gospel to meet them, the hollow- 
ness and insufficiency of these prevalent notions painfully affected 
him. He saw the evil, to some extent, and the mischief it was 
working; in part also he discerned the source of it. He had felt 
in his own case howa philosophy that abjures all reference to the 
spiritual elements of our nature, easily slides down into mate- 
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rialism, becomes in morals a system of utilitarian expediency, 
and in religion a cold and flippant Socinianism. But while his 
own experience, in this aspect of it, guided him to a right judg- 
ment on some points, in others it led him astray; it led him to 
attribute an exaggerated importance to certain things that were 
mere accessories or concomitant results, and to regard them as 
concurrent causes; and hence, in devising a remedy, he was un- 
duly concerned to present it in a form primarily adapted to these 
subordinate symptoms. The main current of his being was ever 
philosophic thought; the fresh waters of the crystal stream of 
life, when poured into his soul, followed that current. All his 
views were affected by this strong subjective tendency. When 
he considered the state of the English Church during the pre- 
ceding century, his eye instinctively fixed on the prevailing 
philosophy, and found there the main cause of the evils he de- 
plored. He recalled the influence of such principles on his own 
mind, failing, however, to trace the origin of their ensnaring 
power. In the Church, and in society, he saw the reflex of his 
own early experience, and conceived that the cure to be applied 
must involve a process such as he had himself undergone. In 
his excessive fondness for tracing phenomena to deep-lying prin- 
ciples, and thus discovering or imagining a radical connexion 
between things seemingly unconnected, he associated all the 
shallowness of belief that had prevailed from the time of the 
Revolution in 1688, with the philosophy of Locke—as he miscon- 
ceiyed it—as well as with the theology of Grotius, which he 
apprehended correctly. Nor was he satisfied with this. Con- 
necting the principles of Locke, and the physical researches which 
marked the same epoch, with the crude hypotheses regarding the 
construction of the material world, held at that time by some 
physical inquirers, who, following Des Cartes, explained all phe- 
nomena by matter and motion; he thought he had discovered in 
this Mechanico-corpuscular philosophy (as he terms it) a main 
accompanying cause of the deterioration of religion and theology.* 
Many are the denunciations he bestows on this unlucky philo- 
sophy, and direful the picture he gives of its effects. It is ‘the 
philosophy of death,’ and can hold good only of a dead nature. 
(See Church and State, Appendix B. p. 281). On the other 
hand, the rival system of the Dynamical philosophy is landed as 
giving the only worthy exhibition of the relations of the world to 
God. It is ‘a living and spiritual philosophy, and consequently 
an essential part of the foundation of an edifice of religious truth. 


* See a strange diatribe, where these sentiments are expounded at length, in 
‘ Aids to Reflection,’ i. p. 811. 
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To point out the various inconsistencies and irrelevancies involved 
in all this—as well as the gross injustice which he does to Locke 
(Ibid. Appendix E.)—-would occupy too much space, and might 
prove rather tiresome than edifying. We content ourselves with 
saying, that we think he entirely misconceived the mutual rela- 
tions of philosophy and theology as to their influence on each 
other. What lies deepest in man—namely, religion—always 
moulds and modifies what lies nearer the surface; not vice versd. 
It is not theology that is emptied of its spirituality and life by a 
sensational or grovelling philosophy, but it is a theology, emptied 
by worldliness and formalism of the scriptural doctrines which 
enrich it with truth and vitality, that leads men to construct or 
adopt a congenial philosophy as its prop and bulwark. That such 
a philosophy will then react on theology, emptying, enervating, 
and debasing it still more, we do not question; but the evil began 
in the declension of religious life, and in the neglect of the doc- 
trines that produce and nourish it. There too must the remedy 
begin, apart from all philosophy whatever. And as we do not 
deny—what all church history proves—that an erroneous philo- 
sophy will have an injurious influence on the theology of those 
who hold it, neither do we dream of affirming that an improved 
philosophy, representing the principles of human nature and of 
science more truly, because more completely and with less of 
one-sidedness, will not prove of essential service in enabling us to 
purify our systems, both of interpretation and of doctrine, from 
much that is spurious and faulty. But such service can never be 
rendered, unless we are careful to distinguish and part off the 
domain of the one from the other. There may be a community 
of principles between them to a certain extent, but there are also 
essential differences that must not he lost sight of. It is not, 
however, that the one enjoys a perfect freedom of speculation, 
amenable to no laws, and that in the other we are bound by the 
rigid bands of authority. Those who seek not to theorize, but to 
ascertain the truth, will find that in philosophy even—after all 
the braggart assertions of freedom by some riotous borderers of 
that realm—there is a constituted dominion, with its laws, which 
must be regarded, if we wish to dwell there, and to plant ‘ fields 
of increase.’ Its laws, indeed, are an unwritten code, hard to 
trace, and not yet fully ascertained; but they are valid and effec- 
tive; and from the proud neglect of them by men who have 
aspired to be law-givers instead of law-/inders, has arisen the 
barrenness of results now patent to all. In theology, on the 
other hand, there is a clear and definite code, which no other pre- 
tended authority must be allowed to tamper with, neither may its 
jurisdiction be extended beyond its constituted limits ; it cannot, 
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indeed be so extended without previous misinterpretation. This 
mistake, however, has been frequently made by divines who 
understood not what they professed to expound; and, as if by way 
of reprisals for the incursion of such authority, the licence of 
speculation and the self-asserted authority of the schools have in- 
truded into the domain of sacred knowledge. Against both errors 
we protest. There is an inter-connexion of all the sciences, by 
which they become mutually helpful, but this can only be while 
they are kept free from commingling and interfusion. Want of 
attention to that rule was the great vice of all ancient and 
medieval philosophy. The German metaphysics, with a great 
parade of distinctions, would seek to introduce it in a worse form 
than ever. This was the mp@rov wWeidoc of Coleridge's specu- 
lation. He was determined to revolutionize the whole continent 
of knowledge. He was to reform theology by reforming at the 
same time, and on the same principles, both physics and meta- 
physics. By what half-truths, as well as positive errors, he was 
able to delude himself into the adoption of such fallacies as this 
involved, may be seen at length in the volume on Church and 
State, Appendix E., especially pages 293-295; and again, in 
Notes on English Divines, vol. i. p. 128, et alibi passim. Our 
readers would hardly thank us either for the statement or the 
refutation of his arguments. We will give one brief quotation, as 
it will prove a key to much that we shall animadvert on. 

‘ If by metaphysics we mean those truths of the pure reason which 
always transcend, and not seldom appear to contradict, the under- 
standing, or (in the words of the great apostle) spiritual verities which 
can only be spiritually discerned... . then I affirm that this very 
controversy between the Arminians and the Calvinists [concerning the 
efficacious operation of grace upon the will], in which both are partially 
right in what they affirm, and both wholly wrong in what they deny, 
is proof that without metaphysics there can be no light of faith.’—Notes 
on E.D., vol. i. p. 340. ™ 
That the last clause here contains some truth, our previous 
remarks have admitted; but how Coleridge understood, and would 
have applied it, is plain from the first part of the quotation.* 
We do most emphatically contend, as against a hydra-headed fal- 


* Coleridge's view was plainly this, that metaphysical truths (as he called them) - 


and spiritual truths belong to the same genus, or category. This arose from his ex- 
aggerated view of the evil consequences of giving prominence to experience and 
sense, as sources of truth ; it was a recoil from empiricism and sensationalism. 
His grand panacea was to bring men to the recognition of super-sensible truths—truths 
not derived from the world of sense, and therefore pure, necessary, and certain. 
Now such truths (he held) are either the product of the pure reason, or are given 
by Divine Revelation ; in either case, they are of the same kind, and are appre- 
hended by the same faculty. This will be more fully illustrated as we proceed. 
But the things thus united are essentially different. These so-called truths of the 
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1380 COLERIDGE AS A THEOLOGIAN. 
lacy, against the identification of Kant’s ‘truths of the pure 
reason, or any other metaphysical abstractions, with Paul's 
‘spiritual verities that are spiritually discerned. This is to 
remove our temple from the rocky fastness of Mount Zion to 
found it on the shifting sands of the desert, where it may be over- 
whelmed and buried by the next hurricane. It not only perils the 
security of those truths which are the objects of faith, but immerses 
them in a thin and chilling atmosphere, which robs them of all 
their beauty and warmth and sweetness. Hence the coldness which 
strikes us—in spite of Coleridge's imagination and warmth of 
feeling,—in nearly all, if not all, his exhibitions of religious truths. 
They are the same—in name and relation—but, oh! how changed. 
We feel as if entering a scene where beloved and familiar forms 
move around us; but there is a spell in the air—a wizard strange- 
ness in their looks repels us; we fear to speak, for no heart is to 
be heard beating near us—our own is chilled, and its pulsations 
are faint and low. We cannot pour forth in the accustomed 
hymn the tide of sacred emotion. How shall we sing the Lord's 
song in a strange land? Alas! it was, indeed, a melancholy 
perabaaie tic aXXo yévoc to find an explanation of the believer's 
union with the Saviour in any modification of Schelling’s ‘identity 
with the absolute!’ And even apart from such extravagances, it 
argued an entire misapprehension as to where lay the pinch and 
gripe of the difficulty, to fancy that, because Sensationalism had 
degraded and impoverished the faith, therefore Idealism would re- 
establish it. One extreme will not cure the evils of another. 
Socinianism, as we now see, can maintain itself with more of 
respectability and attraction on the latter hypothesis than on the 
former. We hesitate not to say that Idealism is always more in- 
jurious to Christianity than its opposite is, because it has more 
of an illusive and apparent resemblance to Christianity ;—it is an 
opiate which soothes and lulls the spirit, and gives it dreams of 
Paradise. Pure Sensationalism is incompatible with the very 
form of Christian doctrine: it leaves the mind empty, unsatisfied, 
consciously degraded —consequently in a likelier condition to 
regard the offer of true riches: it is the poor prodigal, who in his 
starvation may bethink himself of his Father's house, while 
Idealism reclines on her elfin throne, and says—‘I sit a queen 
and shall see no sorrow.’ 

We shall nowstate the formal nature of the task which Coleridge 


pure reason are either very questionable Jogical abstractions, or mere philosophical 
dogmas ; in any case they stand on quite different ground as to their authority ; 
and while the super-sensible truths of revelation are wholly moral and spiritual in 
their relations and influence, and are addressed to the affections as much as the 
intellect, agp as notions can no more touch the heart than the Aurora can 
thaw the ice of the polar sea. ’ 
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proposed to accomplish. He professed to be—and we do not 
doubt his sincerity—a submissive and faithful son of the Church of 
England. Its liturgy was incomparable: its constitution, apo- 
stolic; in its connexion with the State, it was ‘the best and only 
bulwark of toleration (!)—esto perpetua!’ (Biog. Lit., vol. 1. 
p- 202); its Articles—he ‘ could most sincerely subscribe to them 
all.’ (Confessions, p. 212.) In the following first article of a 
confession of belief, dated 1817, mark how his reverence for the 


authority of the Church is equalled only by his regard for the 
dictates of common reason :— 


‘I sincerely profess the Christian faith, and regard the New Testa- 
ment as containing all its articles; and I interpret the words not only 
in the obvious, but in the literal sense, unless where common reason 
and the authority of the Church of England join in commanding them 


to be understood — ; as, for instance, ‘ Herod is a fox.’ **— 
Gillman’s Life of Coleridge, vol. i. p. 359. 


His philosophy, therefore, was not intended to supersede or neutra- 
lize any acknowledged doctrines of the faith, but to supply a broader 
and firmer foundation for them, and to exhibit them in their consis- 
tency with reason. It was to give such an exposition of the prin- 
ples of our knowledge as to direct us to the true ground on which 
religion should rest, and thus to have its complement and crown in 
a pure and spiritual Christianity. To use the words of his noble- 
minded daughter, in her interesting introduction to the Biographia 
Literaria (vol. i. p. 72):—‘ His religious system, according to his 
‘own view of it, might be described as exhibiting the universal 
‘ideas of Christianity, not those which have been consciously reco- 
‘ gnised always, everywhere and by all, but those which the reason 
‘and spiritual sense of all men, when sufficiently developed, bear 
‘witness to; explained according to a modern philosophy which 
‘purports to be no mere new thinking, but inclusively all the 
‘thought that has been and now is in the world. Such was the 
‘aim and design of his doctrine.’ It was thus to merit the name 
of ‘a true revival, which, instead of raising up the dead body of 
‘ancient doctrine, calls forth the life and substance that belong to 
‘it, clothed in a newer and more spiritual body, and gives to the 
‘belief of past ages an expansion and extension commensurate 
‘with the developed mind of our progressive race.’ (Ibid. -p. 51.) 
This certainly would have been a noble service, of singular merit, 
if wisely inaugurated and sagaciously performed. But his own 
conception of it took a loftier and wider flight. 

* We do not care to take more than passing notice of the weakness and puerility 
displayed in this style of statement, which has its counterpart in other passages. 


ere was a singular mixture of timidity and licence in Coleridge’s way of thinking, 
which has been remarked by others. 
Kk2 
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‘To the ascertainment and enucleation of [Christianity], of the 
at redemptive process which began in the separation of light from 

haos (Hades, or the indistinction), and has its end in the union of 
life with God, the whole summer and autumn, and now commenced 
winter, of my life have been dedicated. Hic labor, hoc opus est, on 
which alone I rest my hope that I shall be found not to have lived 
altogether in vain.’—Church and State, pp. 123, 124. 


This passage finds its explanation in the views which had been 
suggested to him by Schelling’s comprehensive system, as we 
have sketched it above. The entire conception—more especially in 
the connexion which it had with his cherished theory of ‘ the 
Productive Logos’*—will be brought more clearly before the 
minds of our readers, if they will duly weigh the following 
passage : 

‘ Yet if Christianity is to be the religion of the world, if Christ be 
that Logos or Word that was in the beginning, by whom all things 
became; if it was the same Christ who said, Let there be light; who in 
and by the creation commenced that great redemptive process, the his- 
tory of life, which begins in its detachment from nature, and is to end 
in its union with God; if this be true, so true must it be that the 
book of nature and the book of revelation, with the whole history of man 
as the intermediate link, must be the integral and coherent parts of one 
great work; and the conclusion is, that a scheme of the Christian 
faith which does not arise out of, and shoot its beams downward into, 
the scheme of nature, but stands aloof as an insulated afterthought, 
must be false or distorted in all its particulars. —Notes on English 
Divines, vol. i. p. 129. 

Such a scheme of the Christian faith it was his ambition to 
elaborate. To the development of such a philosophy he was ever 
applying his thoughts during his latter years.—(Biog. Lit., vol. i. 

It was his aim, then, to construct a system that should be at 
once religion and philosophy ; in which the elements of all truth, 
physical, metaphysical, and religious, should be exhibited in their 
essential grounds ; and so harmonized and co-ordinated as to throw 
light upon each other, and present the spectacle of a wondrous 
whole, radiant in the light, and instinct with the life, of reality. 
An entrancing conception, no doubt, such as has often, to a lofty 
speculative mind in its solitary musings, flashed across the field of 
vision, and awakened stirrings in the spirit, which would fain 
stretch its wings beyond the circle that bounds its flight, and soar 
into immensity. But in vain! The longing may rise even to im- 
patient rapture, exciting undefinable sensations that are mistaken 
* On this subject he announced, in the ‘ Biographia Literaria,’ a work entitled 


‘ Logosophia,’ which was to be accompanied by a ‘Commentary on the Gospel of St. 
John.’ So strangely did he err in the measurement of his powers, , 
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for the dawning realization of the desire; but the power comes 
not. We remain, not fettered, indeed, for within our own sphere 
we may freely move and soar; not ‘cabined, cribbed, confined,’ 
for the sphere assigned to us is wide and noble, and sufficient to 
satisfy our faculties, if we wish to use them, not sport with them ; 
but we remain, limited and bounded—necessarily, as creatures, 
and definitely, by the laws ofour nature. It is not for us to know 
absolute, all-embracing truth, for then we should be identical with 
it: for the perception of the unconditioned essences of things, our 
minds were never intended. When the mental powers are vigor- 
ous, harmonious, and healthy, in consequence of a definite and 
well-proportioned exercise of them all, such longings as we have 
described are soon quelled by the voice of reason, proclaiming its 
own limits, and pointing to the just objects of its powers. But 
Reason may become enfeebled by overstrained speculation ; her 
dictates may cease to be heard, because they have been systema- 
tically slighted ; and then Imagination, usurping her throne, be- 
comes queen instead of minister, and reigns, evoking by her magic 
spells, dreams of unearthly beauty, dazzling, but indistinct, in 
which all things are seen melted together, interfused rather than 
united, distinctions being simply concealed and lost; and thus, 
while brilliancy and vagueness aid the deception, the mind sup- 
plies, by its own unity, the power that forms all into one. That 
Coleridge was peculiarly liable to this self-deceptive action of the 
mind, might be anticipated from our previous sketch : that he was 
frequently mastered by it is manifest from several passages of his 
writings, and especially those in which he gives the fullest hints 
of his great system.* In reading such passages we have often 
felt pain and astonishment, and it has almost seemed as if we were 
listening to one who was affected with a monomania. The pre- 
ceding context may have awakened our admiration by the sound 
judgment, the penetrating analysis of thought or of character dis- 
played, and the chaste appropriateness, or richness and beauty, of 
the language ; but let his mind impinge upon the polar logic of 
Bruno, or the Dynamic philosophy, or ‘the productive and com- 
municative Logos in God and man,’ and where are we? It is 
well if we escape the infliction in the text ; but if we do, it awaits 
us in the wearisome notes or appendices, in which words, inge- 
nious and beautiful, seem to weave a sportive fairy dance, giving 
us here and there a deceitful glimmer of sense, that only serves 
to tantalize, not to satisfy. Sometimes we have all the forms of 
logical precision, which defy every attempt at definite apprehen- 
sion ; till in despair we exclaim—This is polar logic indeed! Be- 

* E.g. Appendix B, in the volume of ‘Church and State,’ by no means the least 
intelligible of the kind, f 
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134 COLERIDGE AS A THEOLOGIAN. 
tween the poles of meaning and no-meaning, the words move on 
in a veritable mesothesis or indifference between the two. 
Let us not, however, be misunderstood. Our previous remarks 
apply only to portions of his writings; those portions which were 
intended by him as specimens of the unpublished treasures, with 
which he purposed to enrich posterity. His work entitled, 
‘Aids to Reflection’ was intended only for neophytes—it was 
mere exoteric teaching—milk for babes; but for those who had 
inclination and ability to go beyond that preparatory discipline, 
the disquisitions referred to were meant to form ‘the draw-bridge 
—the connecting link’—between the former, and ‘the system of 
faith and philosophy of 8. T. C.—Church and State, p. 270. 
However, we shall confine our further remarks to the elemen- 
tary doctrine of our philosopher, as it happens to form by far the 
greater part of his published writings, and is that also which alone is 
likely to exercise any influence. Indeed we fear that some may be 
inclined to blame us for having said so much about what will appear 
to them mere vagaries, but justice required it. We should not 
otherwise have done due honour to Coleridge; neither, to speak 
seriously, would a fair view have been presented of his professed 
reform of theology, had we not sketched the principles and aims 
that formed its real ground-work. But we are coming now to 
more intelligible matter. We shall restrict ourselves mainly to 
the explanations of Christian doctrine, which are given in the 
Aids to Reflection ; and in order to understand and estimate these 
it will be necessary that we discuss, in the first place, the famous 
and all-important distinction between the Understanding and the 
Reason. This, as well as much else of the intelligible in Coleridge, 
is borrowed pure and simple from Kant; and if Coleridge would 
only have taken the trouble to have given some distinct outline of 
the system of Kant’s metaphysics, of which it forms a part, his 
pupils might have had much less difficulty in apprehending him 
correctly on this point. But here was his great blunder. He was 
for ever introducing scraps and morsels of transcendentalism, and 
something deeper, but never furnished those clear and connected 
elementary statements that would have made it possible to convey 
such notions into minds previously unacquainted with them. 
Hence his querulous complaints of not being understood ; of his 
‘casting his bread upon the waters’ for twenty years, and so forth. 
Never did Carlyle write truer words than these—‘Sad enough; for 
‘with such indolent impatience of the claims and ignorances of 
‘ others, he had not the least talent for explaining this or anything 
‘unknown to them.’ He was not only wholly wanting in the 
didactic faculty ; but, while he imagined that instruction was his 
forte, and talked of his ‘young pupils,’ he never attempted what 
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would be the first thing that a sensible teacher would do—to ascer- 
tain his pupils’ ignorance, to find out their difficulties, and discover 
how far they apprehended his meaning, with the causes of any 
misapprehension. He never endeavoured to put himself in their 
place, so as to ascertain the mode in which he should communi- 
cate his thoughts. We shall now endeavour to set in its proper 
connexion and light that distinction which he pronounced to be of 
vital importance, and the neglect of which he denounced as the 
main source of all the heresies that had distracted the church— 
‘the queen-bee in the hive of error.’ 

Kant saw that preceding philosophers had wasted their strength 
in fruitless efforts of metaphysical research and discussion, 
because they had not first duly examined the nature and limits 
of the mental faculties themselves, so as to distinguish what 
objects lay within the reach of their inquiries, and what lay - 
beyond them. The determination of this question had also 
become of pressing moment in consequence of the scepticism— 
the utter uncertainty of knowledge—which Hume had fairly 
deduced from the assumption of the popular philosophy of his 
day, that all the elements and principles of our knowledge are 
derived from experience only. Kant proposed to subject our 
intellectual faculties to a sifting critical examination, that it 
might appear whether there were inherent in their nature any 
modes of conception @ priori, or antecedent to experience, which 
would form a ground of certainty. This would be a testing and 
estimating of the balance and weights and measures which we 
employ in judging of all objects whatsoever, and would determine 
the laws and principles by which our thoughts are regulated, and 
the limits within which they are bound to keep. The result of 
his critique was briefly as follows. 

The mind has certain conceptions which it is necessarily led to 
form and apply to objects, and which cannot be derived from the 
objects themselves. They must be antecedent to all experience, 
since they give to experience the form in which the mind receives 
it, and no intelligible experience is possible, save by means of 
them. Experience only supplies the occasion and matter of our 
knowledge, not its form. In constituting experience and form- 
ing it into knowledge, the mind proceeds in the following 
manner. Impressions from external objects reach the mind 
through its sensitive faculty as the receiver of these. That 
faculty has two forms of intuition, or constituent modes of per- 
ception—space, relating to parts in extension, and time, to parts 
in succession. These are determined by Kant to be but forms of 
our sensitive faculty, which it imposes on outward objects ; so that 
space and time are regarded as haying only a subjective reality— 
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i.e. they are real only relatively to us, not objectively, or ab- 

solutely in themselves. Thus we are brought to the verge of 
idealism ; but there Kant stops. He admits the reality of an 

external world ; how he proves it we have not space to show here, 

nor does it matter in reference to our present object. To return: 

the impressions of objects thus modified by the forms of space 

and time, then receive connexion and shape from the concep- 

tions of the understanding, of which Coleridge is so careful to 

inform us, that it is ‘the faculty that judges according to sense.’ 

The understanding imposes on the impressions that have been 

received, its own @ priori forms (the categories), under the 
different heads of quantity, quality, &c., introducing the notions 
of unity, plurality, substance and accident, cause and effect, &c. ; 
and the impressions which would otherwise have had no con- 
- nexion in the mind, are thus combined into a whole, and the 
conception of an intelligible object is completed. It carries on 
its operations still further, in connecting and combining its con- 
ceptions of objects; and thus, by abstraction and generalization 
it arrives at comprehensive conceptions of classes and genera, 
constructs general rules, refers individual objects to these, and 
draws conclusions. It is therefore the logical and discursive 
faculty, and if the premises which it forms be but sufficiently 
established by experience, its conclusions are sound, and its 
exercise is safe. 

But there is a still higher faculty, according to Kant. We 
might ask, what need of any higher intellectual faculty ? for if 
the understanding, by its last generalizations, attains to the 
utmost principles, and the highest laws that experience will 
justify, how can we safely go farther? But we are told that the 
mind naturally seeks after principles that are necessary, and laws 
that are universal, lying, consequently, beyond the limits of 
experience ; and though, on that account, they cannot be objects 
of knowledge, yet they are supposed or assumed in order to give 
the utmost unity to our conceptions. ‘These highest principles or 
laws, which cannot be verified by the intellect, but exist in the 
mind merely as possible or problematical truths, are the Ideas of 
Reason, the faculty that aims to give the greatest possible unity 
to our thoughts, and thus—in practice—to set before us ultimate 
ends. To the pure Reason,* viewed as speculative—what Cole- 
ridge calls ‘ the sciential reason’—there belong properly but three 
ideas ; the soul, the unity of all internal phenomena; the uni- 
verse, the unity of all external phenomena; and the Absolute 
Being (God), whose existence must be supposed as lying at the 
foundation of both the former, and accounting for them as the first 


* Pure reason is reason viewed in its a priori elements, 
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or absolute cause. Kant admits that we can have no knowledge 
of the objects of these ideas,* because they lie beyond experience, 
and are of such a nature as to transcend our faculties, so that we 
fall into contradictory and illogical positions if we attempt to 
define or reason about them. 

This is a valuable part of his work, as showing the utter in- 
competency of the mind to deal with such objects, and the folly 
of attempting to pass beyond the limits assigned to it. He also 
shows (what Leibnitz had suggested before) that, while it is 
impossible to furnish a conclusive demonstration of the being of 
a God on purely intellectual grounds, as some have attempted to 
do, we may effect by the intellect a sufficient refutation of the 
contrary, and establish such a probability as enables us to bring 
forward the moral proof of that point with the greater advantage. 
[See his views, expressed in the words of Coleridge: Biographia 
Literaria, vol. i. p. 207.] But there is no need of a separate 
faculty for that purpose. The understanding in its legitimate 
exercise will perform the service perfectly well. 

What!—it may be said—can the understanding form such 
supersensible conceptions as these ideas of reason? We hold 
that Sir Wm. Hamiltont long ago effectively demonstrated that 
the said ideas are purely negative conceptions—not positive 
thoughts—suggested to the mind by its conceptions of the condi- 
tioned, as the opposite of that. ‘There is no need, therefore, of a 
separate faculty to form them; they are involved in the concep- 
tions of the understanding. If we must employ reason as a 
metaphysical term, then let it be confined to the designation of 
the ultimate principles or beliefs of the intellect, which Kant has 
called ‘the categories of the understanding.’ This is assigning it 
an humble, but an important and stable position.t The meta- 
physical will then nearly correspond with the common use of the 

* He regarded them as simply regulative, not constitutive ; but Coleridge seems 
to have tnclined to regard them as constitutive. 

+ ‘Discussions on Philosophy,’ &c. pp. 16, 17. 

t It does not seem to have been generally observed that the above, orsomething 
like it, was the view held by Pythagoras. His doctrine is also in striking opposition to 
Coleridge’s on another point connected with this matter. Diogenes Laertius states 
it thus :—Tijy 62 dvOpwrov Tprxij, cig TE vovy Kai dpivag Kai 
Supdy’ piv ody cai Supoy elva wai iv roig gpivac dé pdvov iv 
dvOperyw. (Lib. viii. ed. Menag. p. 221.) Here brutes are allowed to have voice 
as wsll as man ; showing that by vov¢ should be understood instinctive principles 
of action, fundamental beliefs, or lawsof thought. Sucha faculty is unquestionably 
fixed and contemplative, because such beliefs are ultimate—we can neither explain 
them nor go beyond them ; in short, they are rational instincts, divinely implanted, 
and may poetically and truly be said to be the voice of Godin us. Brutes have a 
similar faculty ; and in them, too, it may be described as a kind of divine guidance, 
which they themselves do not understand. But while they have, in addition to this, 
= Supog, the appetites and passions, it is man’s privilege that he has also gpévec, 
understanding, the discursive and reasoning power by which he is enabled to ascend 
to generalizations and principles, But Coleridge inverted and confused all this. 
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term, according to which it denotes those universal maxims of 
judgment which all men, by the constitution of their minds, are 
led irresistibly to admit. But reason, in this sense, is a very 
different thing indeed from that faculty of the supersensible, of 
which the Germans boast, and which Coleridge delighted to 
honour.—Nor let it be said that we are thus robbing man 
of the dignity which distinguishes him from the brutes. For 
they, too, have understanding, said Coleridge, but what they 
have not, and what man has, is reason. There is here a 
double confusion of things that differ. In what respect 
are brutes possessed of understanding, a faculty the same 
in kind with ours? Why, they too can judge of things 
according to sense, and they can also (see Coleridge’s Anecdotes 
of Bees and Ants*) adapt means to particular ends. Granted ; 
they have a small measure of intelligence, proportioned and suited 
to their sphere of action; but can they form a general notion by 
this understanding of theirs? Do they ever attempt a process of 
abstraction? is the understanding in them discursive—a logical 
faculty? Then, if in these points their intelligence comes short 
of ours, what a paltry imposition to confound the two as being 
essentially the same, and alike different in kind from reason? 
There are surely far stronger grounds for distinguishing between a 
faculty that can perform acts of generalization and reasoning, and 
one that can only apprehend individual things and relations, than 
for parting off, as the functions of separate powers, conceptions of 
the conditioned and suggestions of the unconditioned; which, as 
Sir William Hamilton has said, are one—are involved in the 
same act of the mind. 

But there is another element of confusion in Coleridge’s con- 
trast of the brute and the human faculties. The former are capable 
only of adapting means to medial ends; the latter can contem- 
plate and aim at ultimate ends. By ultimate ends he means 
moral ends, because these are ends in themselves, to which pro- 
cesses of sensible experience are merely medial and subservient, 
while a moral result is sought for its own sake, and the mind 
rests satisfied in it as ultimate. Now, being ultimate, it belongs 
to the class of necessary, universal principles; that is, to the 
jutisdiction of reason—reason, not in its speculative, but prac- 
tical use. The sum and substance of which is simply this: that 
man is a moral being, whose distinction from the brute creation 
is, that he is made to live for higher ends than those that are 
merely material! A very useful, but rather ordinary piece of 
information. But we have much more to say about reason in this 
view of its powers. 

* ¢ Aids,’ p, 164, 
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KANT'S PRACTICAL REASON, 139 
Reason was viewed by Kant as having a twofold reference—to 
speculation, which we may call its intellective use; and to prac- 
tice, which we may call its moral exercise. It is in both rela- 
tions the same faculty, and its mode of action is the same: it 
always aims at necessary and universal principles; but in specu- 
lation, as we have seen, these principles do not admit of objective 
confirmation ; while in the sphere of practice we cannot proceed 
at all, unless this be to some extent effected. For practical ideas 
are principles that claim for themselves objective validity as /aws 
—laws of moral duty that imperatively demand our fulfilment of 
them. And as these laws necessarily presuppose the power to 
carry them into effect—otherwise our nature would be a contra- 
diction; the natural freedom of the will follows as a postulate of 
the practical reason. The immortality of the soul, also, and the 
existence of a supreme Moral Governor, are necessary deductions 
from the nature and aims of this faculty. The normal ethical 
state of man consists in his reason and his will being completely 
one, the latter being merely the power of practical reason to 
fulfil its own dictates: then the will is said to be self-determined, 
because it is actuated solely by the ideas of reason in it; this is 
the autonomy of the will, and constitutes true moral freedom. 
We must not, however, enlarge on the ethics of Kant, or we 
should be led into a wide field of criticism; we seek to present 
them only so far as is necessary for the comprehension of Cole- 
ridge’s views on this head. Here too he closely followed the 
sage of Kénigsberg, up to the point where his own notions of the 
Logos led him into ulterior speculations. And, be it observed, it 
is Reason, in this aspect of it, that Coleridge most frequently 
means, when he appeals to it as the faculty whose function it is 
to apprehend and to judge of the doctrines of religion. 

Now. we are at complete variance with him and his master, on this 
head also. Reason, make of it what you will, is and must be an 
intellectual faculty: when exercised in reference to duties, it is the 
intellectual conception of the principles of morals. We do not 
deny that in the discovery and the application of these principles, 
it is the intellect that must act, comparing, judging, &c.; but 
the fundamental ideas of right and wrong, and of duty itself, 
whence come they? The intellect, certainly, is in no sense the 
source of them; they are not intellectual conceptions at all. If 
they were, would they move the heart and touch the conscience 
as they do? These ideas no more have their origin in the intel- 
lect, than the perceptions of light and darkness, of sweet and 
bitter, have their origin there. Now here lies the main error of 
Kant’s ethics, that he looks at man’s moral nature through the 
intellect, and makes out a factitious correspondence between 
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faculties that are heterogeneous. It was solely in consequence of 

the vagueness and empty abstraction of the objects assigned to 

the speculative reason, that the discordance between the two 

departments of the faculty was not brought out broadly and 

strikingly. But the mistake had this effect, that in his moral 

system Duty is presented in its barest and most repulsive aspect; 

obedience to the imperatives of reason, solely on their own account 

—regard for the law as the Jaw, without admitting the influence 

of feeling or good disposition, much more any regard for conse- 

quences; this is represented as the moral perfection of man. 

Could anything be more one-sided than this? This comes of 
inclosing man’s moral nature in the bands of the intellect. Kant’s 

ethics are merely an Anhang—an appendix to his critique of our 

intellectual faculties; and he has carried over too much of the 

scheme and principles of the one into the other. Coleridge 

has kept the repulsive parts of the system out of view, for they 

were alien to his nature. He has borrowed chiefly the mode of 
asserting he freedom of the will, making some strange appli- 

cations of tit to the questions of conversion, and the direct agency 

of the Spirit in the work of grace, which we must leave without 
discussion ; also, the authority assigned to the ideas of reason, 

and the use to be made of them in estimating religious doctrines. 

The two last topics demand our especial attention, for on these 
hinge the main peculiarities of his teaching. 

First, then, as being the simpler question, regarding the use to 
be made of the ideas of the practical reason. ‘These, in plain 
terms, are no other, we have seen, than the dictates of our 
moral being. They are certainly different in their nature, and 
in the grounds of the convictions which they impose, from all 
that is merely intellectual. And. since whatever is presented 
to the mind of man must be apprehended by its appropriate 
faculty; therefore moral truths, and statements whose substance 
and interest are spiritual, must be brought home to man’s moral 
sensibilities and spiritual nature, otherwise they are presented in 
vain. The objections which either speculative intellect or passion 
may raise up against such truths are utterly irrelevant, and have 
no claim to be heard. Now all that is really of practical worth 
in Coleridge’s reiterated distinction between the understanding 
and the reason, when he applies it to Christian doctrine, and 
demands that the latter faculty, not the former, shall be held 
qualified to judge of that, is summed up in these obvious and 
admitted principles. They were principles no doubt that were 
lost sight of by those who saw in Christianity only a dry husk of 
history and moral teaching ; for their spiritual faculties were 
overborne and deadened by worldliness and formalism. But was 
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this an evil that could be cured by insisting on psychological dis- 
tinctions—above all, by doing so in terms that were almost sure to be 
misapprehended, when they did not prove unintelligible? If Cole- 
ridge would have condescended always to employ the plain and 
ordinary terms which he occasionally interposes by way of expla- 
nation [see Aids, p. 128], and would have thrown aside his 
Kantian verbiage, he might have found that those, whose obtuse- 
ness to the aforesaid distinction was so often his complaint, would 
have readily enough understood and admitted, that the doctrines 
of religion must find their appropriate evidence in man’s-heart 
and conscience, not in arguments, historical or logical, addressed 
to his intellect merely. And pray what is this but a home-truth, 
with which we have been familiar from our childhood ; and which 
has ever been a first principle in the minds of all that have 
received a really religious education—not a mere drilling in the 
routine of churchmanship? What other evidence for the Gospel 
have our Evangelical preachers—conformist and non-conformist 
—always insisted on as most appropriate and decisive, but the 
evidence contained in the spiritual excellence of the truth, and its 
adaptation to the wants of men? They certainly have never . 
chilled their audience by dry discussions of the Evidences, of which 
Coleridge said he was sick of hearing. The external proofs, 
historical and miraculous, have only received from them in 
general a passing remark. Their urgent exhortation regarding the 
Gospel has been identical with his own—‘ Try it!’ And to what 
other faculty have they pre-eminently appealed, when reasoning 
with men for their unbelief, but to that which convinces man of his 
duty, and condemns him for his sin? Call it the ‘practical reason,’ 
if you will; entitle its dictates ‘72deas, truth-powers, eternal prin- 
ciples” and what have you gained but obscurity and confusion ? 
hiding the luminous brow of familiar domestic Truth with the mask 
of grotesque and repulsive novelty. So complete, indeed, was the 
disguise, that a devoted disciple like Irving either did not apprehend, 
or could not maintain, the distinction between understanding and 
reason, as Coleridge gave it. (See the complaining remark in Notes 
on English Divines, vol. ii. pp. 337, 338.) Nay more, Carlyle himself 
appears in those days to have found it a mystery, unless his meaning 
rather is that Coleridge’s hearers, who came to receive the lessons 
of his wisdom, were in perplexity on the point.* All this arose 
from the abusive use of the term reason, applied to a moral as 
well as to a speculative faculty, and the insisting on its identity 


* «But how, but how? By attending to the ‘reason’ of man,’ said Coleridge, 
‘and duly chaining up the ‘understanding’ of man: the Vernunft and Verstand of 
the Germans, it all turned upon these, if you could well understand them—which 
you couldn’t,’—‘ Life of Sterling.’ 
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in both characters: in spite of explanations this made the con- 
fusion perpetually recur, and darkened and mystified his teaching. 
So far then, the case stood thus, that Coleridge, instead of marking 
out a distinction generally lost sight of, was obliterating a distinction 
that is easily recognised by all who are accustomed to reflection. 

But there was a further point to be gained by this: that point 
concerned the authority to be exercised by these ideas of reason. 
If our philosopher had condescended to come down from the 
clouds of his transcendentalism to the plain level of common 
views, he would have lost more than the mere factitious advan- 
tage of pompous obscurity. The glory of his system would have 
departed. For this same Reason is not only ‘the organ of wisdom’ 
—the instrument by which wisdom is apprehended: it is ‘the 
source of living and actual truths.—(Aids, p. 128.) It is not 
merely the faculty that perceives them,—it gives them birth: it 
is ‘the fountain of ideas, and the light of the conscience.’ This 
is the privilege it holds of transcendentalism ; for is it not the 
faculty which contains, as its @ priori elements, absolute, neces- 
sary, and universal principles? It is therefore robbery and pro- 
. fanation to call it mine or thine; it is no man’s peculium ; it is 
the universal reason, common to all. Understanding is particular, 
is human, and is therefore partial and erring: its conclusions are 
different in different individuals, varying according to circum- 
stances and abilities; so that it forms no common and absolute 
standard to which we may appeal. But reason is one and the 
same in all: if we will but allow its light to shine, its voice to 
speak within us, we shall find that light to be celestial and pure, 
that voice to be infallible and divine! (See Aids, pp. 163, 164; 
The Friend, vol. iii. pp. 195, 196.) In other passages we find 
this faculty all but identified with the Divine Logos: it seems to 
be represented as an effluence of the Supreme or Essential Reason, 
as Coleridge terms the Second Person of the Trinity: and this 
not in the simple sense in which every Christian believes that he 
was made in his Maker’s image, but as a power which reveals 
divine ideas, that have their evidence in themselves, and must 
not therefore be challenged. This is a perilous position, which 
might soon be pressed on into consequences subversive alike of 
Christianity and of a written revelation. Others have boldly 
adopted these consequences. Kant himself set aside the historical 
part of Christianity as of no importance: its moral ideas were 
enough for him. Was this result better or worse than what 
Grotius and Paley made of the faith, or even, let us say, Priestley 
himself? 

But Coleridge’s experience had taught him things of which 
even the Lethe of metaphysics could not make him oblivious. 
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He would not quite deify reason. In Appendix B to Church and 
State (p. 258), we find him introducing qualifications and restric- 
tions, that are indeed quite inconsistent with the principles and 
main tenor of his doctrine on this head, but which serve to ward 
off the worst consequences, and make it just possible to produce an 
apparent harmony between such a theory of the mind and the 
- truths of Christianity. “There we are told, that ‘the rational 
‘instinct, taken abstractedly and unbalanced, did in itself (Gen. 
iii. 5) and in its consequences . . . . form the original tempta- 
‘tion through which man fell; and in all ages has continued to 
‘ originate the same, even from Adam, in whom we all fell, to the 
‘atheists, who deified the human reason in the person of a harlot 
‘during the earlier period of the French Revolution.’ Then, in 
pp- 260, 261, we find that the peculiar excellency of this faculty, 
‘the legislative of our nature, taken singly and exclusively, 
‘becomes mere visionariness in intellect, and indolence or hard- 
‘heartedness in morals.’ And so it turns out that, in this odd 
state of isolation, it was at the bottom of the worst excesses of 
Jacobinism! Now did ever the worst decriers of reason in its 
fallen state, among unphilosophic divines or ranting preachers, 
say worse of it than this? Our compassion is really moved for 
poor Reason— 
‘Fallen, fallen, from her high estate !’ 


We would have given her better treatment after all. We would 
not have placed her on such a pinnacle of pride, at one time, but 
neither would we have consigned her to such low and disreputable 
company, at another. But it is not merely pity that is excited: 
we are painfully perplexed. There is a problem now proposed to 
us, which we know not how to solve. It is by the ideas of reason 
that the truths of Christianity are to be judged: the accordance 
of its doctrines with the practical demands and interests of that 
faculty, is to be at once the evidence of their truth, and the 
standard by which we determine how far they are to be received 
as articles of faith. This principle is a fundamental one in the 
new theology: it is ‘a safety-lamp for religious inquirers.’ (Aids, 
p. 127, p. 139.) To Reason, then—to Practical Reason, is the final 
appeal. But to Reason in what condition ?—to Reason, erring 
and intoxicated, as above described; or to Reason, calm, enlightened, 
and interpenetrated by the Divine Word? Not, of course, to the 
latter; for that would suppose that the doctrines were to be 
judged after being believed and adopted ; whereas the point to be 
settled is, What doctrines, and how much of them, are we to 
receive? Truly, this appeal will be more difficult to carry out, 


than the appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober. Coleridge, 
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‘indeed, often tells us, in the words of Anselm: Crede ut intelligas. 
But that will not help in the present dilemma, for the question 
now is, not guomodo intelligam ? but quid credendum ? 

The fragmentary mode of Coleridge’s teaching leaves us 
ignorant how he would have reconciled this and other inconsis- 
tencies. By the comparison of various passages, we have formed 
a conjecture as to how he would have explained the matter, 
which it may be as well to state, as it will convey our impression 
regarding several points of his system. Of our accuracy in most 
of the particulars we are certain. The disorder of man’s moral 
nature he represents, as consisting in the non-subjection of the 
will to the reason. Will is swayed by the impulses of passion 
and circumstance, instead of coinciding with the ideas of reason, 
and fulfilling their ‘categorical imperative’ or unconditional 
command. ‘The ideas of reason, however, still remain, though 
partially obscured, and may be recognised by due reflection. But 
when the Divine Logos, ‘the life which is the ight of men ’— 
who is at once Essential Reason and Absolute Will—operates as the 
renewing Spirit on our will (which is in its nature spiritual), not 
so as to suspend or destroy its freedom, but by gentle solicitation 
and persuasion, bringing it into accordance with the dictates of 
reason, which is at the same time re-awakened and invigorated ;* 
when this process is going on, and the ideas of reason are 
thus regaining both their clearness and authority, the mind is 
brought into that state in which it can fitly judge of the self- 
evidencing power of the doctrines proposed to it. There may be 
seen glimmering through this haze of Kantism a truth, always 
held and clearly stated by Evangelical divines: that, in conver- 
sion, the Spirit illuminates our understanding, enabling us to dis- 
cern the divine excellence and inherent evidence of Gospel doc- 
trines. (See Owen's Works, vol. iv., Johnstone’s edit.) But how 
is it dimmed and confused by these ideas of reason,+ and in fact 
subverted by the unwarrantable authority assigned to them! On 
this point, especially, are we at issue with Coleridge. 

* This is Coleridge’s notion of conversion, which he would probably have defined 
as the awakening of the reason by the Logos, and the effecting a coincidence of the 
will with the reason. He was sadly hampered, it is plain, in trying to combine his 
Kantism with the Scripture doctrine of a spiritual change, which he cherished in 
his heart ; and still more so, through the vain endeavour to hold that doctrine in 
such a form as to steer clear of the bugbear of modern Calvinism. Hence the 
many little qualifications which he interposes, in stating the influence of the Spirit 
on the will, reminding one of Arminian quibbles—See ‘Aids,’ p.115; et alibi 
Oy aetinele enough with the above, Coleridge asserts that a foundation of 
morality must always precede religion, and that the sudden conversion of some 


profligates is only an apparent exception. But again, on his own principles, what 
sort of morality is that which exists apart from religion ? 
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We deny that the moral faculty in man has any such connate 
ideas as he attributes to it: it has innate capacities, susceptibilities, 
or powers fitted to act according to certain laws, but it has not a 
fixed and absolute knowledge of certain moral truths. Conse- 
quently, the ideas which men hold regarding moral questions— 
though they may be clear, certain, and uniform in reference to 
simple cases of constant oceurrence—will vary considerably in rarer 
and difficult cases, according to the training, information, and 
judgment of individuals. They admit of being moulded and 
modified to an indefinite extent by education, example, the maxims 
of society, by personal temper and habits—above all by the influ- 
ence of a favourite philosophy. Coleridge would have said that 
it was not to such a mixed growth of sentiments, but to the 
pure and original ideas of the mind, that he appealed: these 
only, and not those, would he constitute an ultimate standard of 
judgment. But here we come back to the point in dispute. 
The truth of the case, we say, is this; that when we have 
faithfully and thoroughly analyzed our moral sentiments into their 
original principles, these principles will be found to be so very 
simple and general that they will not serve as astandard by which 
to try such points of doctrine, and decide such questions in 
theology, as Coleridge brings up before the tribunal of reason.* If, 
in the affairs of life, our moral judgments require in all but the 
simplest cases to be carefully tested by various criteria, and 
purified by various means and processes, much more must it 
be necessary that, in those awful and complicated questions in- 
volving our relations and responsibilities to ‘the Holy One that 
inhabiteth eternity,’ we should proceed with profound humility 
and caution, and assign the ultimate decision, not to our own 
pre-conceptions, but to the clear dictates of the inspired and 
written word. That an appeal to the moral convictions, congenial 
to our nature, and which arise under due training from its very 
constitution ; that an appeal to these is competent, as witnessing 
to and corroborating the truth, we have already affirmed. But 
when they are invested with higher authority, it will always be 
found that these infallible ideas are nothing else, in the main, 
than the expression of constitutional tendencies, or the dogmas of 
a pet philosophy. Thus in the end it comes back to this—shall 
we receive the assertion of Paul or John, speaking by revelation, 


* Of course, we admit that these original principles, brought out into intelligence 
and action in the intercourse of society—which is man’s great school of moral 
education—will settle such a point as whether that can be a revelation from God, 
which enjoins or admits of falsehood, of treachery, and similar acts? They will 
serve very well to decide as to the divine authorization of Jesuit morals, or the 
Mormonite religion. 
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and addueing credentials of their authority; or the ise dixit of 
Kant—Schelling—Hegel ? 
‘Coleridge appears to have propped up this high authority of 
reason by a buttress of his own devising—suggested, in part, by 
some features of Schelling’s system,—in part, by the notions of 
Philo and the Alexandrian school. He looked on the assumption 
of humanity by the Divine Logos, as involving such a consequent 
relation between the Logos and the human reason universally, 
that the former is to be viewed as communicating with all minds 
—even apart from external means, and extending over them 
an enlightening and quickening influence, which, if they will 
but admit and cherish, regeneration or redemption is effected. 
There is no essential difference between this hypothesis and the 
doctrine of the Quakers respecting the inward light, which 
Coleridge repudiates—simply on the ground that they are so 
unphilosophieal as to affirm a ‘ sensible experience’ of that illumi- 
nation; whereas transcendentalism decides that all such operations 
belong to the reign of the supersensible, and cannot be brought 
under conditions of space or time.* But it bears a still more sus- 
picious resemblance to the doctrine of Spinoza, as expressed in a 
letter to Oldenburg (Epist. xxi. Opera ed. Bruder, vol. ii. p. 195), 
who had asked him to state his sentiments regarding salvation by 
Christ. Spinoza declares that an historical belief in Christ, 
which is to know Christ according to the flesh, is not necessary to 
salvation. ‘Sed de ateruo illo filio Dei, hoc est, Dei aterna 
‘sapientid (Coleridge’s ‘Essential reason’ |, gue sese in omnibus rebus, 
‘et maxime in mente humand, et omnium maxime in Christo Jesu 
‘ manifestavit, louge aliter sentiendum. Nam nemo absque hde ad 
‘statum beatitudinis potest pervenire, utpote que sola docet, quid 
‘verum et falsum, bonum et malum sit’ The only difference 
between Spinoza and Coleridge is, that the latter does give to 
the historical Christ an important place in his scheme of salva- 
tion; but we must confess we do not see how, in consistency with 
his fundamental principles, the doctrine can be said to have an 
essential place there. We feel persuaded, however, that Coleridge 
did regard it for himself at least as being essential. But to 
return. The view we have been referring to—of the close rela- 
tion between the Logos and human reason—is nowhere fully 
developed by him; but our impression of it is confirmed by many 
scattered passages, as well as by the principles on which he pro- 
ceeds in judging of the inspiration of the Scriptures. In default 


* ¢This is a most serviceable principle, for it both eliminates all the fanatical 
beliefs of Evangelicals and Methodists about sudden conversions, and quite justifies 
the language of the church formularies regarding regeneration in baptism, in a way 
that is most surprising and conyenient.’—Aids, pp. 248, 308. 
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of the full information which the ‘ Lagosophia’ was intended to 


furnish, we will quote a few sentences in support of our represen- 
tation. 


‘ There is a Light higher than all, even the Word that was in the 
beginning; the Light, of which light itself is but the shechinah and 
cloudy tabernacle ; the Word that is light for every man, and life for as 
many as give heed to it. If between this Word and the written Letter I 
shall anywhere seem to myself to find a discrepance, I will not conclude 
that such there actually is; nor on the other hand will I fall under 
the condemnation of them that would lie for God, but seek as I may, 
be thankful for what I have—and wait.’—Confessions, p. 10. 


This certainly contains the assertion that the Divine Logos, 
the supreme reason, may become united with our reason in such 
wise as to give forth independent decisions, that may be at vari- 
ance with the written word, which is not indeed lightly to be set 
aside, but yet clearly the higher authority is claimed for the 
internal revelation. 


‘ Reason may, or rather must, be used in two different yet correla- 
tive senses, which are nevertheless in some measure reunited by a third. 
In its highest sense, and which is the ground and source of the rest, 
reason is being, the Supreme Being contemplated objectively, and in 
abstraction from the personality. The Word or Logos is life, and 
communicates life; is light, and communicates light. Now this light 
contemplated in abstracto is reason... . . This is the first and abso- 
lute sense. The second sense comes when we speak of ourselves as 
possessing reason; and this we can no otherwise define than as the 
capability with which God had endowed man of beholding, or beigg 
conscious of the divine light. But this very capability is itself that 
light, not as the divine light, but as the life or indwelling of the living 
Word, which is our light; that is, a life whereby we are capable of 
the light, and by which the light is present to us, as a being which 
we may call ours, but which I cannot call mine; for it is the life that 
we individualize, while the light, as its correlative opposite, remains 
universal.’— Church and State, p. 265. 

‘ Whenever by self-subjection to this universal light, the will of the 
individual, the particular will, has become a will of reason, the man is 
regenerate; and reason is then the spirit of the regenerated man, 
whereby the person is capable of a quickening intercommunion with 
the Divine Spirit. And herein consists the mystery of redemption, 
that this has been rendered possible for us. —Aids to Leflection, p. 163. 


Assuredly there is much more in the Scripture idea of regene- 
ration than this amounts to. For here and in other passages it 
is plainly implied that reason possesses in its original ideas, those 
views of God’s character, law, and government, and of the divine 
plan of salvation, which constitute saving truth ; that consequently 
the fundamental and sufficient evidence of the Gospel consists in 
L 2 
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the correspondence between the external and internal revelation ; 
that the use of the former is merely to awaken and confirm the 
dictates of the latter ; and that when this is done, and the will made 
subject to the awakened reason, the man is regenerate—saved— 
a child of God. The unwarrantable and perilous nature of such 
an assumption must be patent to all who are acquainted with 
God’s word and their own hearts. It argues such an ignorance 
of the true peculiarity of the doctrines of the Gospel, and of those 
gracious mysteries which ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, and 
which have not entered into the heart of man,’ as really staggers us 
in the belief we have been willing to entertain of Coleridge’s 
substantial apprehension of revealed truth. He veiled from 
himself the discordance of his sentiments with the inspired state- 
ments, by coolly imposing his own Kantian notions on Apostolic 
expressions, which had quite another reference. (No wonder then 
that he dealt in the same way with Leighton.) Now ¢his is what 
we should call ‘the queen-bee in the hive of error;’ the root of 
more heresies and misinterpretations of the Bible than aught else. 
From the beginning philosophers and enthusiasts have formed one 
crowd in this respect, treating the Divine Word as the book 
‘in quo querit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.’ 

What but confusion and corruption of the truth must result from 
identifying the Kantian Reason with the Pauline terms, wvedpa, 
and gpdévnua Tou mvevparog (spirit-mind of the spirit), while the 
and (mind of the flesh, natural 
understanding), is unhesitatingly affirmed to be the Understanding, 
in opposition to the Reason? Putting out of view the reverence 
due to inspiration, it is a gross and unpardonable falsification of 
the thoughts of an independent writer to transform and disguise 
them in this way. Conceding that ‘ the eldest Greek philosophy,* 
intitled the Reason (i. ¢., Kant’s reason), Nove,’ and its conceptions 
‘ideas’—which may be very fairly contested—we deny that they 
are the same with what ‘the philosophic apostle names ¢he spirit, 
and truths spiritually discerned” (Aids, p. 107.) By ‘the mind 
of the Spirit,’ Paul unquestionably meant, the knowledge and 
grace resulting from that influence of Christ’s Spirit on the mind 
of a believer, which opens the heart to the reception and love of 
the truth. By the rveiua in man he always intends the moral 
disposition, which, in the unregenerate, is corrupt and erring ; while, 
in believers, it is actuated by the Holy Spirit, so as to be (in a 
moral sense) one with that Spirit. 


* This should have been Plato’s philosophy. He first_introduced Ideas; and 


certainly the vovg of Pythagoras, and we suspect of Heraclitus too, was very different 
from Kant’s Reason. : 
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But Paul makes mention, also, of ‘the spirit of the world’— 
‘the spirit that worketh in the children of disobedience’—of ra 
mvevpatica Tovnplac év érovpaviore, ‘spiritual powers of 
wickedness in heavenly places ;? are these forms of Reason, with 
its ideas, or truth-powers ? No doubt, the apostle admits that there 
is a spirit in man, which knows ra rov avOpwrov, ‘the things of 
man ;’ man has a conscious intelligence, into which no fellow- 
creature can intrude; but he adds, ‘Even so the things of 
God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.’ The question is 
one of fundamental importance, not only in reference to the nature 
of conversion, but to the evidences by which Christianity is sus- 
tained and commended to the world. If Christianity were what 
Coleridge so emphatically declared it not to be—a re-publication of 
the truths of natural religion—then what he says of Reason in 
general, and of the accordance of doctrines with its dictates 
superseding extrinsic proof (Aids, p. 230, et alibi), might be 
admitted. But Christianity is not a mere confirmation of the 
ideas of reason—the moral and religious instincts; nor is it 
merely—and this was Coleridge’s central and favourite dogma— 
a supervention of divine power, rendering these ideas operative 
by re-uniting with them the revolted will. It is not the former 
—it is far more than the latter. It has ideas of its own—ra row 
Ocov—ra Tov xapioBévra ‘nuiv, of which Reason, at the 
best, can tell us nothing more than this, that its own emptiness 
and ignorance of all such ideas are the convincing proof of our 
misery and need, and of the divine power which has revealed 
them. But this is what all would-be philosophies of religion 
continually forget, that Christianity is essentially a great historic 
fact—an extraordinary intervention for man’s deliverance from 
sin and death, coming to us from the invisible world, through the 
visible, and exhibiting itself there in a concrete and tangible form 
(1 John, i. 1), as the manifestation of that which we never could 
have anticipated, or conceived—‘ the Eternal Life, which was with 
the Father, and ‘the Wisdom of God in a mystery.’ Hence it 
must rest on the external evidence as its rock, whatever idealists 
may object to this;* for that evidence is nothing else than its 
reality—nothing else than the actual occurrence of the inter- 
vention. The incarnation—the death and resurrection of Christ 
—the descent of the Spirit—what are they but outward facts, 
which can be admitted and rested on even by the awakened 
spirit, when seeking a return to God, and reconciliation with him, 
only on the ground of the appropriate historical evidence? The 
internal evidence never can go beyond the ascertainment of the 


* Seo the strong remarks of Coleridge’s daughter, in the Introduction to ‘ Biogra- 
phia Literaria,’ vol. i. p. 140. 
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need which the intervention is meant to supply, and the adapta- 
tion of the remedy to the disease. But let the consciousness of 
need be ever so deep—let the anticipation (if you will) of divine 
suecour be ever so strong—let us even suppose an insight into the 
principles on which that succour should be extended, which no 
‘man has ever gained by his ideas of reason; yet, after all, there 
is nothing in these inward cravings and suggestions, that could 
satisfy us that the pardon offered—the reconciliation announeed— 
the hope exhibited, are, indeed, from God—espeeially when 
Reason (as Conscience) loudly proclaims our unworthiness of 
them all; nothing, we say, that could give confidence to our 
belief, but the sea/—the external proof, which shows the Holy 
arm made bare in the sight of all the nations. 

It is a grievous error, and the root of many errors now pre- 
valent, to attribute to man as his natural birth-right, conceptions 
and convictions which he never has had where the Gospel is un- 
known, and which he never can have, save as the result of the 
light of the Gospel diffused around him. Doubtless he has the 
capacity of receiving divine truth, and when the truth is re- 
ceived, he finds it so wondrously adapted to his constitution—it 
interuses itself in so kindly and congenial a way with all the 
elements of his being, that it appears not as a stranger descended 
from heaven, but like a child born in the house. But if he dis- 
cerns aright the heavenly beauty of his guest, he will not forget 
whence and how it came, and by what credentials attesting its 
authority it gained admission at the first. From the fulness and 
conviction accompanying the experimental evidence of the Gospel, 
which includes the internal, he will not feel and speak as if the 
miraculous and historical evidence were superfluous, or of inferior 
worth. Into this fallacy Coleridge decidedly fell, in his recoil from 
the unspiritual treatment of the external evidence by Paley and 
others. He does not deny the truth of miracles ; far from it ; but 
in many passages he rates their importance much too low: in one 
passage, especially, he expresses himself most unguardedly. Hav- 
ing stated some grounds of antecedent probability in favour of 
miracles, he says— 


‘These are the questions; and if to these our answer must be 
affirmative, then we too will acquiesce in the traditions of humanity, 
- and yielding as to a high interest of our own being, will discipline our- 

selves to the reverential and kindly faith, that the guides and teachers 
of mankind were the hands of power, no less than the voices of inspira- 
tion ; and little anxious concerning the particular forms, proofs, and 
cireumstanees of each manifestation, we will give an historic credence 
to the historic fact, that men sent by God have come with signs and 
wonders on the earth,’—Zhe Friend, vol. iii. p. 199. 
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This is certainly rather the reverse of what he irreverently calls 
‘the Old Bailey nolens volens’ mode of defending Christianity, 
which demands the testimony of competent witnesses for the be- 
lief of miracles. But surely, because unspiritual men imagine 
that mere outward evidences are sufficient to produce faith, which 
they never can be, it does not follow that we are independent of 
them; that, only after admitting the doctrines of Christianity, 
because of their coincidence with the truths of reason, and its 
historical dogmas, as founded in philosophical necessity, only then, 
‘as the result of these convictions, we shall not scruple to receive 
the particular miracles recorded, inasmuch as it would be miracu- 
lous that an inearnate God should not work what must to mere 
men appear as miracles.’—Confessions, p. 189. What strange 
utterances come from this reformed theology! Miracles are to be 
admitted as a corollary from the belief in an incarnate God! Why, 
this is putting up a scaffolding after the house is built. An in- 
earnate God is a miracle including all miracles in itself. Once 
prove that, and we will ask no additional miracles; the very 
purpose of miracles is then fulfilled. But let the idealist know 
that, whatever his goodwill or generosity may incline him to 
eoncede, the ract of the incarnation of Deity will never be proved 
to unsophisticated minds by such @ priori arguments. It was not 
on ‘truths evolved by reason from its own sources,’ or ‘philo- 
sophical necessity,’ that Christ rested his claims; nor did the 
apostles urge the admission of their message on such grounds. 

Comp. John v. 36, xv. 24. Acts ii. 22, x. 38, &.) How was 

esus ‘ declared to be the Son of God with power, according to 
the spirit of holiness,’ but by the great miracle of Christianity, 
‘the resurrection from the dead?” This external event was the 
roof, and the only adequate proof, to the world at large. And 
10w did Christ provide for the ascertaining of this proof to men? 
By telling his messengers to be sure to appeal to men’s reason— 
that divine element—and on no account to that carnal, sense-led 
faeulty, the understanding? Nay, verily, but by the selection of 
a sufficient number of competent witnesses to the fact. Thankful 
we are that the necessities of our minds were provided for by 
Him who truly knows them, and that we have not been left to 
the one-sided prescriptions of philosophers. 

Let it not be thought that we are unduly exalting the outward _ 
evidence. We wish to give it the place that God has given it. 
We dread the very appearance of slighting those sigzs which 
were the finger of God, pointing to the revelation of his will. 
They lead men, when roused to a sense of their need, to the 
quarter where that need may be supplied. They authorize the 
inquirer to give heed to the gospel, and receive it as divine. 
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But after the gospel is received, and has healed the spirit, ‘le 
cure is itself the strongest evidence to him who feels it. Let 
everything be put in its due place and order. But to proceed 
as Coleridge does, is to confound different stages of spiritual 
experience, and can lead only to a baseless or ill-grounded faith 
in the first instance, however the mischief may be repaired by 
slipping in a foundation afterwards. Such faith, however, will 
just as probably lapse into the mire of superstition on the one 
side, or topple over into the gulph of scepticism on the other. 
We have thus shown how Coleridge’s mode of treating the 
evidences results from his theory of reason, the faculty of the 
‘ supersensible. It would be easy to indicate the close and necessary 
connexion of his sentiments regarding the inspiration of the Bible 
with the same theory. But we are more anxious to exhibit the 
effect which it had on his mode of stating the great doctrines of 
the faith ; for though we do not augur well of one as a theological 
guide, who sets aside many historical statements in the Bible on 
purely subjective grounds—who talks of the miraculous con- 
ception of our Lord as an awkward excrescence on the faith, of 
which we were better rid—(see Confessions, p. 133), and who has 
no belief in angel or devil; still we have charity enough to hope 
that these crudities of the rind may not affect the soundness of 
the fruit at the core. We, therefore, pass them over, not as un- 
important, but because we must hasten on to what is of chief 
importance—namely, his views regarding the heart and substance 
of Christianity, Redemption. 
The statement of his views of this doctrine, in the Aids to 

Reflection (pp. 240-261) is confined 


‘To the one object of clearing this awful mystery from those too 
current misrepresentations of its nature and import, that have laid it 
open to scruples and objections, not to such as shoot forth from an 
unbelieving heart (against these a sick bed will be a more effectual 
antidote than all the argument in the world) but to such scruples as 
have their birthplace in the reason and moral sense. Not that it is a 
mystery..... but that it is at variance with the law revealed in the 
conscience; that it contradicts our moral instincts and intuitions— 
this is the difficulty which alone is worthy of an answer.’ 


What contradiction of these moral instincts and intuitions 
(—Kant’s ideas of the practical reason) does he referto? Plainly, 
that which is said to lie in the doctrine that Christ’s death was 
vicarious and propitiatory—that He should be viewed as bearing 
the penalty of our transgressions, satisfying the demands of Divine 
justice, and thus reconciling us to God. For reason (under Kantian 
tuition) pronounces such dogmas to be contrary toits ideas of justice, 
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equity and benevolence. How can the suffering of the innocent 
be substituted for the punishment of the guilty? This were only 
a multiplication of wrongs; besides, guilt is not transferable, 
unless, indeed, you will resolve to treat persons as things, and 
moral acts as things ponderable, which may be perfectly repre- 
sented by their equivalents. But this is subverting the very 
foundation of morals, and thus removing the ground of religion; 
reason repudiates such a doctrine. What reason, we ask? Not 
the reason of Augustine and the best of the fathers; not the 
reason of Luther and Melancthon—of our own reformers—of 
the authors of the Articles and Homilies—of all our best and 
ablest divines, including the holy and humble Leighton, whom 
Coleridge is willing to regard as ranking next to the inspired 
writers. These men, distinguished for reflection and insight, 
have found no ideas of their reason opposed to it; they have 
rather found it to accord with the demands of conscience, and 
with the purest and loftiest conceptions they could form of the 
Divine legislator and Sovereign. It is no such reason, as an 
unbiassed mind, conscious of guilt and dreading just condemna- 
tion, ever had; it is reason as pre-occupied and dazzled by the 
dogmas and glitter of a proud philosophy, which makes it a first 
principle in morals, that man should ever be held to be an end 
in himself*—that he should in no case be treated on principles that 
make him only a means to an ulterior higher end ; above all, that 
he should not have to submit to an arrangement in which his 
personal responsibility is overshadowed by another’s. 

Such is the amount of the objection. The sage who is con- 
scious that he is a partaker of the divine and universal reason— 
who is seeking as his final aim, ‘to lose his dividual phantom self 
in the eternal I AM, the ever-living Word,’+ of whom he is now 
a faint but faithful echo; he will not submit to be thus humbled 
and degraded. But then, how will the sage who means to be a 
Christian philosopher, get over the representations found in the 
Bible? There the sufferings of Christ are certainly referred to in 
terms that cannot be divested of the ideas of substitution or vica- 
rious satisfaction, the Redeemer being exposed to suffering asthough 
he were guilty, and the believer being saved from it as though 
he were not guilty. Great is the power of judicious dis- 
tinction, as every reader of the Provincial Letters must be 
aware. Distingue: an analogy is one thing, a metaphor is another. 
We will spare our readers Coleridge’s explanation of the difference, 


* Kant’s ‘ Metaphysic of Ethics,’ translated by Semple, p. 137. This principle 
was proposed, however, as applying to the relations between man and man, where 
it certainly holds good, But it was transferred to higher relations by Coleridge. 

+ ‘Confessions,’ p. 77. 
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and inform them at once that in metaphor, the resemblance 
between the subject and the figure is only partial, confined to 
one point e.¢., the effects which they have in common, from which 
we cannot reason to an identity in the causes; while in analogy, 
there is a similarity or even identity of principles and relations. 
Now conceding the distinction, how is it to be applied? How 
shall we know when it is an analogy that is intended, and when 
a mere metaphor? There is no rule or principle given. None is 
needed, when we have the ideas of reason to guide us. We have 
but to give heed to the light which lighteth every man. It is 
by the practical interest of a doctrine in reference to morality and 
religion, that reason decides, whether it is of Divine authority or 
not. Now reason has condescended to admit that reason needs 
to be awakened, purified, and strengthened by the Divine reason, 
and that the will needs to be gently solicited and induced in the 
exercise of its self-determining power to subject itself once more 
to reason; and a change like this is clearly analogous, in reason’s 
view, to a birth in the natural world. Therefore what is said in 
John iii. of being born again of the Spirit, is analogy, and must be 
understood /iterally,according to Coleridge. Toevaporate the mean- 
ing of that phrase into a metaphor, referring it to mere reformation 
in morals or the exchange of Judaism for Christianity, belongs 
only to the Grotian divines and other victims of the blighting 
influence of Locke and the mechanico-corpuscular philosophy. 
But when we come to the Atonement, and find it deseribed by 
such terms as sacrificial expiation, reconciliation, ransom, &e.—these 
are not, and cannot be, analogical, for so to understand them would 
be to denude man of his personality, and reduce him to the rank of 
things. These, then, are decided to be only metaphors; the re- 
semblance lies only in the effects; the effeets are all summed up in 
the spiritual change referred to, which is redemption; the causa- 
tive aet, that is, the work of the spirit, is a transcendent mystery; 
and as to the relation of Christ’s work to that act, we are merel 
teld that it is through all that Christ has done for us that the aitt 
of the Spirit has been obtained,—that redemption, /. e., regenera- 
tion, has been rendered possible. For it must be observed that 
Coleridge uses the terms redemption and redemptive act in a sense 
totally different from that to which we are accustomed, as agree- 
ing with the general employment of the related terms of Paiui. 
The words redemption and redeem are commonly applied by the 
Apostle to deliverance from guilt and condemnation (Ephes. i. 7 ; 
Rom. iii., 24, ag as the initiatory point of salvation, without 
which there can be no right relation to God. But with Cole- 
ridge; Redemptian, ‘the effect caused, is the being born anew, as 
before in the flesh to the world, so now born in the Spirit to Christ,’ 
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The consequences of redemption are there said to be, ‘ sanctification 
from sin, and liberation from the inherent and penal consequences 
of sin in the world to come, with all the means and processes of 
sanctification by the word and the spirit.’—dids, p. 260. The 
case then stands thus, according to Coleridge’s view. In the new 
birth, the Divine Logos enters into a mystical union with man’s 
reason ; and because of the indwelling word within him, the man 
is pardoned and becomes righteous ; the merits of Christ cover all 
defectsin his services, and he aequires a ‘robe of righteousness, even 
the spiritual body, formed by the assimilative power of faith, for 
whoever eateth the flesh of the Son of Man and drinketh his 
blood.’ 

This is all borrowed from the mystical divines. It arises from 
an ignorant anxiety to give prominence to the necessity of a 
change of character in the believer, and an inability to see that 
this is a natural educt from the change of relation effected by faith 
in the atonement of Christ, as the objective ground of justification 
with God. The whole of God’s rectoral and judicial relations are 
ignored. Coleridge never gives a hint of them, and says very 
little indeed of either guilt or forgiveness. Man—his subjective 
state, character, and prospects—fills up nearly the whole stage : 
the Divine comes in merely as subsidiary to man’s advantage. In 
short, the scheme completely confounds together all the parts and 
processes of salvation, as well as the divine agencies relating to 
them : justification is consequent on regeneration and sanetifiea- 
tion, and all are identical with spiritual union to Christ. This, 
forsooth, is a reformed theology. The labours of ages, the results 
won by eontroversy, the learned and prayerful toils of so many 
divines, which had at length brought out the separate doctrines 
of the faith with so much clearness and accuracy of distinction 
in their several relations and dependencies, are all to be scattered 
to the winds for the sake of this crude mystical jumble of truth 
and error! We ean see no essential difference between Mr. New- 
man’s view of Justification, in his Lectures, and the above; and 
they may both be made to coalesee with the Tridentine scheme 
without difficulty. Hence it is easy to understand with what 
truth it might be said (Biographia Literaria, vol. i., lxxi.) that 
Coleridge’s religious system, while different in its intellectual form 
from that of the Anglo and Roman Catholic, yet coincided with 
both in substance. With perfect consistency might he declare it 
as his ‘full conviction that the rights and doctrines, the agenda et 
credenda, of the Roman Catholics,’ could they be separated from 
the pretensions of the hierarchy, ‘ would neither have brought about 
nor sufficed to justify, the convulsive separation under Leo X. 
(Church and State, p. 146.) But it is strange and inconsistent 
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that he should venture to pronounce his views identical with the 
articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesia, the great doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, as held by all the Lutheran and reformed churches. 
(Aids, p. 243, note.) This, too, after bringing in the addendum, 
which he does not trouble himself to harmonize in any way what- 
ever with the other elements—‘that redemption is a finished 
work, the claim to which is conferred in baptism! Then, to 
crown all, the contrary doctrine, and the opponents of the great 
article of justification by faith in a completed work of redemption— 
what, and who are they? It is the doctrine that ‘the baptized 
are yet each individually to be called, converted and chosen, with 
all the corollaries from this assumption, ... . the sudden con- 
versions, the contagious fever-boils of the (most unfitly, 80 called) 
Evangelicals, and Arminian Methodists of the day? (Ibid.) 

It is not necessary here to expose the absurdity of the above, 
or even to advance a refutation, on Scripture grounds, of the 
flimsy sophistry by which the cardinal truth of a vicarous atone- 
ment, the sinner’s hope and stay, is set aside.* But we would 
take up the disciple of Coleridge on his own principles, and ask 
him, by what warrant from reason he presumes to set aside those 
ideas of substitution and sacrificial expiation, which have been 
found prevailing in ancient and modern times, in the minds of 
all nations that have had a religion at all? Again; what right 
has he to ignore those demands for such a ground of reconciliation 
with God, that have been made by the conscience and moral sense of 
all who have been thoroughly roused to a sense of guilt? or will 
he deny the idea of guilt before God to be a genuine one, just 
because it is so slightly impressed on his own mind that he feels 
it not, intoxicated as he is with vague aspirations after a union 
with the Absolute? It is to shut one’s eyes, like a wilful child, 
to say that the specific relations of Christ’s death to the divine 
government and to our salvation are not articles of faith, 
because they are not of ‘ practical interest’ to religion and morality. 
They are of the highest practical interest to both. They concern 
the views we must take of God’s character and will, and the 
influence exerted on our characters by these. If it is not made 
clear to our reason that the death of Christ was necessary in order 
to our salvation, and if it is not shown why it was necessary, we 


* Coleridge very prudently prefers dealing, as usual, only with the extreme and 
untenable view of eutis action, based on the principles of commutative justice—the 
exploded commercial theory. He is on safe ground there; but why did he not 
bethink himself that the very figure which he thus makes mainly prominent—that 
of the payment of a debt—is never applied in Scripture to the expiation of Christ, 
unlessit be once in the way of a passing allusion, (Coleridge, ii. 14,) by the use of 
the legalterm, yepdypagor. The theory of satisfaction, grounded on this figure, is 


not that of Evangelical divines, but of Coleridge’s favourites—the Fathers and the 
Schoolmen ! 
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are brought into more tremendous moral difficulties than are 
involved in the simple rejection of Christianity altogether. Because 
this is the edge and point of the objection; not that Christ died 
for.our sins, but that under the government of Infinite Justice 
and Benevolence, the Son of God, the Incarnate Word, should die, 
and die such a death, at all. This it is that staggers our moral 
sense; and if the Scripture ground for it be not admitted, we must, 
if we would rid ourselves of an intolerablepressure, proceed to deny 
the divinity of Christ, and make him again the mere Socinian 
martyr. 

Farther: on this entire subject, the mode of man’s forgive- 
ness and acceptance with the great moral governor, we charge 
Kant and his followers, including Coleridge, with the grossest 
inconsistency with their own principles. Kant exalts the 
authority of the moral law in the mind to the highest possible 
pitch; eyerything must give way to its imperative demands, and 
no other principle or feeling is to be listened to. The idea of 
God is a deduction from the authority asserted by this law, and 
must therefore be conformable to its character. But when Kant 
came to transfer his conceptions of the inner law to the rule and 
right of the Supreme Governor, he shrunk appalled from the 
consequences. Nothing could consistently follow but that Divine 
Justice might claim an unlimited right to punish offenders. But 
how could this be reconciled with that which we necessarily con- 
ceive as the end of the Godhead in creation, namely, the happi- 
ness of his creatures? for it would issue in the destruction of all_ 
who came short of obedience. Again: such ideas as those of the 
lesion of the Supreme Majesty, and of absolute justice, are alto- 
gether transcendent: the human mind cannot deal with them. 
Had Kant stopped there, he would have brought ethics just to the 
point where philosophy must give up its problems into the hands 
of revelation to solve. But he refused to see that these are Aunti- 
nomies of practical reason, which prepare the way for the disclo- 
sures of the gospel. 

We must now draw to a close. We cannot afford space to 
remark on several other points, which in a complete view of 
Coleridge’s theology, would require to be taken up; but neither 
is it needful in a sketch like the present. We think we have 
fully exposed the fallacy of his principles, and exemplified their 
consequences in relation to the treatment of the evidences, and 
the representation of the cardinal doctrines of our faith.- In fine, 
we willingly recognise the modicum of truth held in solution 
amidst so much that is alien or erroneous; truth so quick and 
powerful that it has served inmany respects to neutralize the error, 
and to diffuse a healthful influence in spite of it. Such is the 
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wonderful vigour and vitality of the truth of God. The relation 


of Christianity to man’s spirit, to that which lies deepest in him, | 


and makes him capable of communion with God; the boon and 
the blessedness which it proposes to bestow on that part of his 
nature, effecting a radical change, and raising him up into 
union with Christ; the excellence of holiness and conformity to 
God—these truths in spite of all the haze of transcendentalism 
and the colouring media of Platonic and mystical ideas—yea, 
even though girdled round with the parti-coloured rings of the 
physical and metaphysical reveries of Schelling—shone through 
with steady and benignant lustre, shedding a mild glory around 
the head of him who taught them, while they kindled a cheering 
warmth in his heart. We do not doubt that, to many, his 
instructions were beneficial, enabling them in some vital degree 
‘to reach the light without passing through the darkness ;’* we 
speak of those who, by training, early prejudice, and other in- 
fluences, were far removed from the purest sources of religious 
instruction. That his writings also, as being very suggestive— 
frequently most suggestive, by the contradiction and antagonism 
they excite, have tended to deepen the channels of religious 
thought in many minds, and to open out wider and more com- 
prehensive views in some directions, may, perhaps, be admitted. 
But when we have said this, we have said all we can honestly 
say. Even the truth which his system embraced, was exhibited 
in a one-sided and exaggerated form; it was often confused and 
indefinite, and based to a great extent on principles that were 
most unsound, because they were extreme, and were borrowed 
from philosophies that never can be consistently harmonized with 
the Gospel. Other characteristic errors we have indicated suffi- 
ciently already. We cannot adopt the persuasion that the errors 
and defects we have remarked have had no evil: consequences ; 
but to trace them would require great delicacy and candour, and 
a fuller discussion than we can now attempt. Suffice it that we 
would counsel those who may be inclined to look to Coleridge as 
the revealer of broader and deeper views of the truth, not to 
mistake that which should be a beacon to warn, for a light to 
lead. Let them be sure that they really understand his system, 
before they embrace it, or borrow from it. Let them fairly 
ascertain his principles, and consider whither they tend. Let them 
not too readily, like Aladdin’s bride, take new lamps in exchange 
for old ones. If they have been reared in a school where religion 
has been commended to the heart, by the spiritual and trans- 
forming power radiating from the cross, as the point to which 
all the Divine perfections converge, and from which both 
righteousness and love pour forth their rays ; if they have thus seen 
* Hare; Dedication to ‘ Mission of the Comforter,’ 
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the truth in its full-orbed beauty, they have no excuse for turning 
aside to a fainter luminary, whose light is often refracted by mists 
and vapours, or half-hidden by clouds. 

But let us not be suspected. either of undervaluing philosophy 
or of advocating and defending all the methods that have hitherto 
been accepted in theological systems. There is doubtless not a 
little in our constructions of the truth that needs reform; and a 
wise, profound, and modest philosophy, that has carefully investi- 
gated the phenomena and laws of man’s being, may aid us much 
in the work. It would teach us the limits and the proper applica- 
tion of our different faculties; it would mark the boundaries of 
metaphysics and theology more definitely. It would show us 
where we ought to stop in our definitions and inquiries ; and how 
it is that, on some subjects, transcending our consciousness—on 
which from time immemorial opposite views have been argued— 
each party has been powerful to demolish the arguments of its 
antagonists, and powerless to establish its own. It might lead 
us to deal less with logic, and more with the heart and conscience. 
For it is a great truth, which Coleridge but imperfectly developed, 
that one main cause of the mistakes and disputes that have 
prevailed in theology, has been the misapplication of our mental 
powers in the evolution of its doctrines. Logie has been em- 
ployed, even to excess, on subjects, where the premises exceed the 
grasp of our thoughts, or involve some unsolved or insoluble 
element, so that we cannot reason from them consistently and 
safely. In regard to facts of our own being, eluding both sense 
and consciousness—as in questions connected with the Will—we 
have argued on analogies, and in terms, drawn from sensible 
things, that are utterly heterogeneous; which must land us in 
error. A philosophy that would lead us to know the limits and 
grounds of our knowledge by teaching us fo kuow ourselves, 
would be a fit tpowaideia for theological inquiry. Great would be 
the services it would render, if it also presented us with such a 
system of ethics as would exhibit the defects, the contradictions, 
the enigmatic problems of our moral being; thus leaving us, like 
Socrates, with the confession of its inability to solve the ques- 
tions it had raised, and suggesting the need of an interpreter 
from heaven. When that Interpreter comes, it will not dare 
to take up his words and clothe them in meanings of its own. 
It will not put forth a rash, unhallowed hand to lay hold of the 
Ark in its anxiety to steady it. Along with us it will bend with 
downcast and reverent brow, at the lowest step of the Eternal 
Throne, and kneeling there aid us humbly to confess, that here 
we can but know in part, seeing darkly as in a mirror; and that 
the highest exercise of human powers is not ¢o kugw, but ¢o believe | 
and love. 
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In adverting to the new aspect which the labour question has 
assumed in Great Britain during the last twelve months, in con- 
sequence of the increased tendency to emigration, we warned 
employers, in our August number, to prepare themselves for no 
small amount of annoyance and irritation before they can hope to 
see the conflicting claims of labour and capital thoroughly recon- 
ciled. When that warning was given, we hardly expected that 
it would be realized so soon, or to so lamentable an extent as we 
have lately witnessed. From what we had seen of the progress 
of sound, healthy opinion among the labouring classes, and still 
more from what we knew of the costly lessons they had learned 
in the rough school of experience, we were not prepared for a 
repetition of all the old blunders about strikes and wages by any 
class of workmen, and least of all, by the factory operatives of 
Lancashire. But the longer we live the more forcibly are we im- 
pressed with the melancholy conviction that the moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of the great mass of the people does not 
keep pace with material progress, and that we must lay our 
account with having to struggle against the same ignorance and 
the same errors as we now complain of, under some form or other, 
to a much more distant date than enthusiastic reformers would 
like to admit. But, while making this admission, we must enter 
our decided protest against the doctrine which has been lately 
broached, that the industrial anarchy which now prevails through- 
out North Lancashire, and in various other parts of England, has 
been, im any degree, promoted by the repeal of the Combination 
Laws. People of a conservative temperament, who believe that 
& country can never be too much governed, and who find no diffi- 
culty in tracing many social disorders to the want of legislative 
interference, very naturally fancy that the abuse which the working 
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classes appear to have made of the freedom they acquired in 1824, 
is owing to the repeal of the Combination Laws in that year. A 
slight glance at the way in which matters were managed from 
the end of last century up to 1824, will serve to dispel that 
delusion. 

In the year 1800, when what is commonly known as_ the 
Combination Law was enacted, Great Britain was suffering 
severely from scarcity of food. The average deficiency of the 
harvest of 1799 was estimated by Mr. Arthur Young at rather 
more than one-third, which is pretty nearly the same as the defi- 
ciency of our wheat harvest last autumn. Unfortunately for the 
working classes of that day, the advantages of free trade had not 
then been discovered by the legislature, and the result was, that 
the great body of the people suffered the most severe privations. 
Notwithstanding all the efforts of government and the wealthier 
classes to promote the most rigid economy in the consumption of 
bread, prices rose to an extravagant height. In February, 1800, 
an act came into force, prohibiting the sale of bread which had 
not been baked twenty-four hours. Resolutions were also entered 
into by members of both houses of parliament, to lessen as much 
as possible the consumption of bread and flour in their families; 
and the example thus given was generally followed by the higher 
classes, but it does not seem to have had so much effect in dimi- 
nishing consumption as in promoting the famine panic. By Mid- 
summer, wheat had risen to 1341. a quarter, nearly 200 per cent. 
above what it had been at the beginning of 1799; and provisions 
of all kinds were equally dear. As wages were at that time much 
lower than they are at present,—those of London joiners, for ex- 
ample, being only 20s. a week, instead of 30s. to 36s., as at 
present,—it will readily be guessed that much discontent pre- 
vailed, and that many attempts were made throughout the country 
to obtain an advance. To check that movement, by preventing 
combinations among workmen, was the main object of the 39 and 
40 Geo. III., c. 106, which, among other clauses, provided that 
‘Contracts entered into for obtaining an advance of wages, for 
‘altering the usual time for working, or for decreasing the quantity 
‘of work (excepting such contract be made between a master and 
‘his journeymen), or preventing any person employing whom- 
‘soever they may think proper in their trade, or for controlling 
‘the conduct, or any way affecting any person or persons carry- 
‘ing on any manufacture or business, in the conduct or manage- 
‘ment thereof, shall be declared illegal, null, and void. Any 
workmen found guilty of such offences might be committed to 
gaol for three months, or to the House of Correction for two, on 


conviction before two magistrates. It was further enacted that 
NO. XXXVII. M 
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‘Workmen combining to prevent any one from hiring himself, or 
‘ prevailing upon him to quit his employment, or who shall hinder 
‘any master from employing any person, or, without reasonable 
‘cause, shall refuse to work with any other workman, and also all 
‘persons who shall attend meetings for the purpose of making 
‘such illegal contracts, or who shall endeavour to induce any 
‘journeymen to attend such meetings, or who shall collect money 
‘for such purposes,’ shall be liable to the same punishments. 
Surely this was comprehensive enough in its provisions for the 
most despotic employer, and yet it did not fulfil the object for 
which it was devised. Many a Lancashire mill-owner, and coal 
proprietor, may fancy that Lord Palmerston could easily put 
things to rights by a little wholesome coercive legislation. Under 
present circumstances it might very naturally be supposed some 
such measure would be the best mode of grappling with the evil, 
had we not seen how completely the Combination Law of 1800 
was evaded by the labouring classes. 

In spite of that stringent enactment against combinations 
among workmen, the evil does not seem to have been in any de- 
gree abated. In the manufacturing districts continual complaints 
were made of the tyranny exercised by the workmen in various 
branches of the cotton manufacture to prevent their monopoly 
from being interfered with in any way. In the calico-printing 
business, for example, such was the extent to which the workmen 
had carried their system of dictation, in defiance of the law, that 
many of the masters were threatening to give up the business 
altogether, rather than carry it on under such degrading condi- 
tions. From a discussion in the House of Commons, in 1807, on 
the second reading of a bill brought in by Mr. Sheridan for the 
relief of the journeymen calico-printers, we obtain sufficient evi- 
dence of the worthlessness of the act of 1800 to put down com- 
binations among workmen. Sir Robert Peel, who opposed the 
bill as a measure which would injure both masters and men, said 
the journeymen had committed the mistake of trying to give the 
law to the masters by limiting the number of apprentices, but this 
had only caused the masters to bring new hands into the trade. 

The system pursued by the trades unions of that day seems to 
have been much the same as that which the Preston operatives 
have lately adopted. ‘There were many masters,’ he said, ‘ who 
‘seriously thought of removing themselves and their capital to 
‘some other country, where their property would be better pro- 
‘tected, and their trade be more free from restriction; for a man 
‘of property could never bear the idea of receiving the law in every 
‘instance from his journeymen.’ Mr. Sheridan’s bill was thrown 
out, so that the calico-printers were not allowed to damage them- 
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selves in the way they proposed; but that did not prevent them 
from combining, and endeavouring, as far as possible, to give the 
law to their employers, and to preserve their own monopoly in 
the most stringent form. 

One result of the dearth of 1800-1 was a general advance of 
wages in nearly all the old-established trades, which was main- 
tained even after markets had fallen, so that no general spirit of 
discontent appears to have prevailed among the great body of 
the working-classes for several years. The whole of the evidence 
adduced, however, before the various parliamentary committees 
appointed to inquire into the relations of masters and men, shows 
that a very complete system of organization prevailed all along 
in most trades, and that the law was utterly powerless as a means 
of preventing combination among working-men. In 1802, when 
the shipwrights of London struck work on account of an attempted 
reduction of wages, on the ground that provisions had fallen, 
thirteen of the men were tried at Horsemonger-lane, for offences 
against the Combination Laws, but were all acquitted; and the 
strike was brought to an end by a compromise, after having lasted 
nearly eighteen weeks. In 1816, the carpenters in the metropolis 
demanded an advance of wages, on account of the great dearth of 
provisions, and were successful. But when the employers tried 
to reduce wages 2s. a week, in 1816, because provisions had 
fallen in price, and trade was dull, the combination among the 
men was too strong for them, and they were obliged to give up. 

A similar contest took place between the master coopers of 
London and the journeymen, in 1816, and it terminated in the 
same way. The men had obtained an advance of wages a few 
years previously, on the ground that the quartern-loaf had nearly 
doubled in price. When it fell from 1s. 5d. to 10d., in 1816, 
the masters urged the reduction as a reason for reducing wages 
to the old standard; but the men would not listen to any such 
argument. They refused altogether to argue the question 
upon that ground; and as the union among the men was much 
stronger than the combination among the masters, in spite of the 
law, the latter were forced to give way. 

From the end of the war up to 1824, the annals of industry in 
this country present a melancholy picture of the constant struggle 
between labour and capital, in the manufacturing districts, and 
of the desperate efforts of the factory population to prevent their 
wages from being reduced to the common level. It was during 
those years that the operative cotton-spinners of Lancashire, and 
the west of Scotland, first began that powerful system of combi- 
nation and terrorism, which seems to have been borrowed from 
the Irish Ribbonmen, and which has ever since then infested the 
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manufacturing districts of England and Scotland, with many of 
the worst evils by which the peace and prosperity of Ireland have 
been so much injured. It is impossible for any one to look into 
the report of the trial of the operative cotton-spinners, at Edin- 
burgh, in 1838, for illegal conspiracy and murder, or into the 
evidence given before the committee on the Combination Laws 
in 1824, without being reminded of many of the worst features of 
Irish agrarian crime. What renders the matter worse, we find 
none of those extenuating circumstances in England or Scotland 
which, in some degree, mitigate our horror at the cold-blvoded, 
calculating manner in which assassination is practised in Ireland. 
When men are starving, or threatened with starvation, and when 
landlords treat the wretched peasantry much worse than the 
brutes that belong to them, it is not wonderful that the ordinary 
bonds of society should be loosened. But when men in com- 
fortable circumstances, who are earning 30s. or 40s. a week, and 
who could easily transport themselves to good farms in America, 
if they dislike factory labour, conspire together to prevent new 
hands from being employed at the same kind of work, and club 
their earnings to hire men for the purpose of murdering those 
masters or workmen who refuse to submit to the dictates of a 
spinners’ union, it is hardly possible to find words to express the 
horror and disgust inspired by such proceedings. Were the 
system of terror and intimidation exercised merely against the 
employers, with a view to raise wages or prevent a reduction, the 
wonder would not be so great, seeing what efforts have been made 
by a portion of the press to persuade them that their interests 
and those of the masters are diametrically opposed to each other. 
But while the unionists profess the highest regard for the rights 
of man, and clamour most vociferously for greater equality with 
those above them, they act in the most tyrannical manner towards 
that class of workmen who are not so well off, and who seek by 
honest means to improve their position. Among the official 
documents produced at the trial of the Glasgow cotton-spinners, 
in 1838, was the following :-— 


‘June 15, 1836.—Moved at the general meeting by William John- 
ston, and unanimously carried : the name of every nob at present work- 
ing, and the districts they last wrought in, shouldbe enrolled in a 
book ; and at the end of the strike, unless a change in the list takes 
place, they be printed. But at all events, the names of all who remain 
nobs at the end of the strike shall be printed, and sent to all the spin- 
ning districts in Scotland, England, and Ireland, that they remain 


nobs for ever, and a persecuting committee be appointed to persecute 
them to the utmost.’ 
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‘A persecuting committee to persecute to the utmost’ all who 
do not submit to the tyrannical demands of the Spinners’ Union ! 
Such is the mode in which one class of working-men rides rough- 
shod over another class, under the specious pretence of defending 
its own rights. It may be said that there is nothing of that 
kind in these enlightened days, and that the operatives have 
learned to respect the rights of others, as well as to guard their 
own. ‘The latest accounts from the manufacturing districts, 
however, show that there is no room for much boasting on that 
score. ‘The Stockport correspondent of a London paper calls 
the attention of Government to the following sample of the 
coercive means by which the factory operatives have been forced 
to subscribe to the Preston Strike Fund :— 


‘At a large mill not three miles from this, where upwards of 1000 
hands are engaged, one of the weavers did not choose to subscribe to 
the weekly delegates’ tax towards the unfortunate Preston strike. In 
consequence, one evening this week, when the mill stopped, he was 
watched on passing through the large gates into the road, was imme- 
diately knocked down and blindfolded, his arms pinioned and his legs tied 
fast together, and thus disabled was carried through the population of 
the place, mobbed by hundreds upon hundreds, shouting, yelling, and 
execrating ; not a soul daring to interfere, as any resistance to these 
proceedings would probably have cost the poor fellow his life. I know 
the man well as an honest, sober, hardworking operative, and feel 
grieved that he should be thus persecuted. You may say, why do not 
the masters protect such men, and put down such tyranny? Simply 
because they dare not—such interference being sure to be followed by a 
general turn-out, and very likely by destruction of property by fire or 
otherwise. These are sad realities, and I cannot but conclude that the 
above outrage has been a natural sequence to the visit of one of the 
Preston delegates to the hands of that very mill during last week. My 
own life would not be safe were it known that I had told this cireum- 
stance to one connected with what these delegates call the ‘ vile hireling 
press.” Pray, is my Lord Palmerston aware of such things ?” 


But we promised to show what the state of things was before 
the repeal of the Combination Laws, and therefore we must go 
back some thirty years or so, in order to compare the working of 
Trades Unions before the alteration of the law, with what it has 
been since the men were left at liberty to combine openly. 

From 1820 to 1824 was one of the worst periods in the 
history of Trades Unionism, so far as the west of Scotland was 
concerned; but it does not seem to have taken root so deeply 
in Lancashire at that early period, or else the men were not so 
depraved as to adopt the same diabolical means to promote their 
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objects as the Scottish cotton-spinners resorted to. Mr. Alexander 
Campbell, who had been Sheriff-substitute of Renfrewshire for 
twenty-two years, and whose duty it was to investigate all crimes 
committed in that county, in his evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1824, gave an interesting account of the way in 
which the master spinners of Renfrewshire put down a well- 
organized and dangerous conspiracy, the object of which was to 
dictate to the masters on what terms they should carry on their 
business, and the means by which they exercised their power, a 
system of terrorism, assassination, and incendiarism. After 
trying every plan they could devise to break up the mischievous 
union without success, they at last resolved to shut their mills 
till they were perfectly satisfied that the confederacy was broken 
up. Accordingly, at the beginning of January, 1824, they closed 
every factory in the county, and, at the same time, published 
the following address to their workpeople :— 


‘THE MASTER COTTON-SPINNERS OF RENFREWSHIRE. 


‘Considering that, on the night between the 2nd and 8rd of May 
last, the cotton-mill of Messrs. Robert Freeland and Company, at Bridge 
of Weir, was wilfully set fire to: that on the night of the 9th of Sep- 
tember last, Robert Todd, cotton-spinner at Arthurlie, was barbarously 
shot at when in his own house, and severely wounded : that on the night 
of the 26th of November last, William Kerr, cotton-spinner at Bridge of 
Weir, was waylaid on his return home, and also severely wounded by 
the discharge of a pistol: and that on the morning of the 13th of 
December last, an attempt was made to set fire to the cotton work of 
Mr. William Arrol, at Henston; and considering that anonymous let- 
ters have been sent to various operative spinners, and to several masters, 
threatening assassination if pacticular workmen remain in employment ; 
and that it has been discovered that other acts of felony are in contem- 
plation, similar to those which have already occurred: and whereas it 
has been ascertained that these atrocious crimes have been committed, 
and are intended, by incendiaries and assassins, hired and paid by an 
association of operative spinners in this country, whose purpose is to 
control the masters in the choice of their servants; and it is known 
that almost the whole operative spinners of the district regularly con- 
tribute money towards the payment of rewards for the destruction of 
property and perpetration of murder : 

‘ Therefore, the master cotton-spinners feel themselves bound to 
come forward in a body, and, in aid of the county, to adopt the strongest 
measures for the suppression of a system of crime so degrading to the 
character of the operatives, so injurious to their own interests, and so 
dangerous to the public peace. Accordingly, notice is hereby given 
that this mill has stopped work, and the whole operative spinners who 
were employed in it are dismissed. 

‘ And notice is further given, that as the mill will remain idle until 
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the existing conspiracy among the operatives is completely subverted, 
it is in like manner determined, that hereafter, so soon and so often as 
any symptom of the renewal of such a system of conspiracy and con- 
tribution shall be discovered, the whole mills of the county will 
instantly be again thrown idle, and work shall be suspended till the 
complete suppression of such renewed conspiracy, and the detection of 
its principal instigators; the masters being resolved that no considera- 
tions will induce them to prosecute their business while their servants 
are concerned in designs so criminal and alarming. 
‘3rd January, 1824.’ 


The result of this determined course on the part of the 
employers was what might have been anticipated. In a very 
short time the spinners resumed their work, the ringleaders of 
the conspiracy were discarded, and the county became quiet. 

But although the mill-owners of Renfrewshire thus succeeded, 
for a time, in putting down Trades Unionism among their work- 
people, the same unruly spirit broke out elsewhere, and it began 
to be suspected by some of our legislators that possibly the laws 
were partly to blame for many of the violent disputes between 
masters and workmen. Hence the appointment of Mr. Hume’s 
committee on artisans and machinery, in 1824, which, after 
hearing a large amount of‘evidence, recommended that employers 
and workmen should be left free, by a repeal of the Combination 
Laws, to manage their interests in their own way, and that a 
portion of the common law should be altered which treated a 
peaceable meeting of masters and men as a conspiracy. The 
following resolutions, which were passed by Mr. Hume's com- 
mittee, show most conclusively that the time had arrived for the 
repeal of laws which had done so much to irritate the labouring 


classes, and so little to promote good feeling between masters 
and men :— 


‘ That it appears, by the evidence before the committee, that combi- 
nations of workmen have taken place in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, often to a great extent, to raise and keep their wages, to regulate 
their hours of working, and to impose restrictions on the masters 
respecting apprentices or others whom they might think proper to 
employ; and that, at the time the evidence was taken, combinations 
were in existence, attended with strikes or suspension of work; and 
that the laws have not hitherto been effectual to prevent such com- 
binations. 

‘ That serious breaches of the peace and acts of violence, with strikes 
of the workmen, often for very long periods, have taken place, in con- 
sequence of, and arising out of, the combinations of workmen, and been 
attended with loss to both the masters and the workmen, and with 
considerable inconvenience and injury to the community. 

‘That the masters have often wnited and combined to lower the 
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rates of their workmen’s wages, as well as to resist a demand for an 
increase, and to regulate their hours of working; and sometimes to 
discharge their workmen who would not consent to the conditions 
offered to them; which have been followed by suspension of work, 
riotous proceedings, and acts of violence. 

‘That prosecutions have frequently been carried on, under the 
statute and the common law, against the workmen, and many of them 
have suffered different periods of imprisonment, for combining and 
conspiring to raise their wages, or to resist their reduction, and to 
regulate their hours of working. 

‘ That several instances have been stated to the committee of prose- 
cutions against masters for combining to lower wages, and to regulate 
the hours of working; but no instance has been adduced of any master 
having been punished for that offence. 

‘ That the laws have not only not been efficient to prevent combi- 
nations, either of masters or workmen ; but, on the contrary, have, in the 
opinion of many of both parties, had a tendency to produce mutual irri- 
tation and distrust, and to give a violent character to the combinations, 
and to render them highly dangerous to the peace of the community. 

‘ That it is the opinion of this committee, that masters and work- 
men should bé freed from such restrictions as regard the rate of wages 
and the hours of working, and be left at perfect liberty to make such 
agreements as they may mutually think proper. 

‘ That, therefore, the statute laws that interfere in these particulars 
between masters and workmen should be repealed; and also, that the 
common law under which a peaceable meeting of masters or men may 
be prosecuted as a conspiracy should be repealed. 

* That the committee regret to find from the evidence, that societies, 
legally enrolled as benefit societies, have been frequently made the 
cloak under which funds have been raised for the support of combina- 
tions and strikes, attended with acts of violence and intimidation ; and 
without recommending any specific course, they wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the frequent perversion of these institutions from 
their avowed and legitimate objects. 

‘That the practice of settling disputes by arbitration between 
masters and workmen has been attended with good effects; and it is 
desirable that the laws which direct and regulate arbitrations should 
be consolidated, amended, and made applicable to all trades. 

‘ That it is absolutely necessary, when repealing the Combination 
Laws, to enact such a law as may efficiently, and by summary process, 
punish either workmen or masters who by threats, intimidation, or 
acts of violence, should interfere with that perfect freedom which ought 
to be allowed to each party, of employing his labour or capital in the 
manner he may deem most advantageous.’ 


During the same session an act was passed which repealed 
all the statute and common law against combinations of masters 
and of workmen ; provided a summary mode of conviction, and a 
punishment, not exceeding two months’ imprisonment, for violent 
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interference with masters or workmen, and for combinations for 
violent interference; and contained a proviso with regard to com- 
binations for violent interference, that no law in force with 
regard to them should be altered or affected by the act. Some 
thirty or forty Acts of Parliament were swept away by this enact- 
ment, which, by an oversight of the framers of it, took away all 
the security given by the common law against the oppression and 
violence which might ensue from combinations to regulate labour 
and wages. No sooner had the new act come into operation 
than it was found that the legislature had been too hasty in 
its attempt to free industry from undue restriction. Early in the 
following session Mr. Huskisson moved for a committee to recon- 
sider the matter, and the result was, that the act of 1824 was 
repealed, and another substituted for it. The new measure, 
6 Geo. IV., c. 95, which is the act now in force relating to com- 
binations, authorises masters and workmen to settle terms about 
wages and hours of labour, but leaves the common law as it was 
as regards combinations for otherwise controlling masters. Any 
person using violence or threats to make a workman leave his 
hiring, or return work unfinished, or refuse to accept work, or 
belong to any club, or contribute to any common fund, or pay 
any fine for not belonging to a club, or contributing to a common 
fund, or refusing to conform to any rules made for advance of 
wages, or lessening of the hours of work, or regulations of the mode 
of carrying on any business—and any person using violence to 
make any person alter his mode of carrying on his business—may 
be sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour. This act having been found ineffectual in some 
respects, the 9 Geo. IV., c. 31, was passed, in 1828, by which 
assaults in pursuance of a combination to raise the rate of wages 
are made punishable by imprisonment and hard labour. 

One great object which the advocates of the change we have 
been describing had in view, was to promote a good understand- 
ing between masters and workmen. They urged that ‘ while the 
‘laws against combination failed in their object, the terror they 
‘inspired from being sometimes though but rarely enforced, pro- 
‘ duced in the minds of the workmen a feeling of personal hostility 
‘against the masters, and a growing dissatisfaction with the 
‘laws of their country. After thirty years’ experience of the new 
law, we must admit that it has not been productive of all the 
good that was anticipated from it. Since 1824 we have witnessed 
many a formidable combination among the working classes, for 
the purpose of coercing their employers, and many an attempt to 
combine political action with trades union organization, which 
has created temporary alarm among those who have not been in 
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the habit of watching the rise and fall of such abortive move- 
ments. Upon the whole, however, we feel satisfied that among 
the great mass of the people a much healthier tone of feeling 
prevails at present than at any former period. Great allowance 
must be made for the sudden change which has been produced in 
the labour market, by the withdrawal of so many hundred thou- 
sands of the people during the last few years. When the author 
of Chartism, in 1839, recommended education and emigration as 
the two great measures by which the lamentable Condition-of- 
England question could be most effectually answered, he did not 
anticipate that the one would outstrip the other at so prodigious a 
rate as it has been doing ever devel potato famine. The great 
problem now is how to quicken the education of the masses so as 
to make their enlightenment keep pace with their rapidly in- 
creasing power and responsibility. It is only by the solution of 
this problem that England can hope to cure the most dangerous 
social evils of the present day. 

But although we look upon the education of the people as the 
only effectual and permanent mode of removing the worst evils 
which afflict society—and to an education we must add, in which 
the moral and religious element shall be strong—something more 
prompt is required in order to put down the social anarchy which 
now prevails in Lancashire and many other parts of the country. 
No one can have paid close attention to the way in which many of 
the late strikes have been conducted without perceiving that the 
men who strike for an advance of wages, or a reduction of the 
hours of labour, although they form but a small minority of the 
community, are frequently enabled to ride roughshod over their 
fellow-workmen, and to defy all the provisions of the Combination 
Law against the coercion of workmen or employers. The Stock- 
port case, to which we have already alluded, where a factory 
operative was knocked down, blindfolded, pinioned, and put in 
terror of his life, because he refused to subscribe to the Preston 
Strike Fund, is not a solitary instance of the way in which the 
law of the land is set at defiance, and the rights of peaceful 
workmen outraged by a system of tyranny much more objection- 
able than the Lynch Law of the Far West. What has surprised 
us most, in reading the statements regarding the conduct of the 
rioters at Blackburn, Wigan, and other towns, which have been 
left at the mercy of a mob by the cowardice or the parsimony of 
the magistrates, is the very mild way in which such outrages are 
commented upon by the newspapers. The main point which 
most of the writers seem to have in view is the struggle between 
the masters and the workmen. The majority of them evidently 
believe that the latter are greatly in the wrong, but they nearly 
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all take for granted that the working classes generally are 
banded together against their employers; whereas the actual 


number of persons by whom a district is thus thrown into con- - 


fusion is generally a mere fraction of the whole, and these dis- 
turbers of the peace are mainly indebted for their power to the 
system of terror which they are enabled to maintain, owing to the 
want of sufficient organization and energy on the part of the local 
authorities. As a specimen of the mode in which the trades union- 
ism of a district is sometimes permitted to set the law at defiance, 
owing to the deliberate neglect or the culpable parsimony of the 
local magistrates, take the following narrative by Mr. Henry Ash- 
worth of the working of Lancashire Lynch Law, in 1830, during a 
strike of the spinners in the employment of Messrs. Ashworth, 
in consequence of the latter having refused to lay aside their 
accustomed mode of reckoning, and adopt one proposed to them 
by the Spinners’ Union :— ; 


‘Our works being at a stand, we advertised for other spinners ; and 
they soon began to throng to the mill from distant places, but chiefly 
from Manchester, where a strike had recently terminated, leaving many 
of them unemployed. The roads for many miles around our mill were 
piqueted by relays of unionists, who paraded night and day; and 
being armed with large sticks and other weapons, they deterred every 
person who attempted to pass, if he had the resemblance of a spinner ; 
and on one or two occasions, they stopped the public coaches, on the 
road from Manchester, examined the passengers, selected those whom 
they conceivedto be spinners,and drove them back to Manchester—using 
great violence in many cases. Yet amidst all this confusion, we were 
unable to establish a single case of assault against any one, no constables 
being at hand, and the public not daring to face the odium of inter- 
ference. Our mills and premises are situated at the junction of three 
townships, to all of which we pay the police-rates. We sought the 
protection of the constables, but without success. In two of the town- 
ships the office was evidently filled by persons who appeared to con- 
sider it a local duty affixed upon them, for which there was no sort of 
emolument to be received beyond the casual payment of fees for the 
service of any legal process. These officers, being incompetent, were 
unwilling to take any steps for preserving the peace, although they 
knew that it was broken every day. In the other township, that of 
Little Bolton, the constable, when applied to, tendered his services 
with apparent sincerity, and engaged to provide a proper escort to the 
mill for such hands as might call upon him for protection; but we 
afterwards discovered that he had allowed a spy belonging to the 
unionists to remain in his house, who apprised that body when applica- 
tions were made ; and thus enabled them to intercept the parties. 
Thus, by collusion, the constabulary power, for the expense of which 
we are largely rated, was turned against us. We complained to the 
magistrates, but got no redress; they merely observed that they con- 
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sidered it very unhandsome behaviour in a public servant. In spite of 
these annoyances, we at length succeeded in procuring a fresh supply 
of hands, and thereby terminated that question. The unionists then 
became so much exasperated that a detachment of them, under the 
direction of what was called a destructive committee, entered our 
premises at midnight, ransacked the dwelling-houses of the work- 
people, and beat them with bludgeons in a most barbarous manner ; 
they also broke a great many windows, and did other damage to our 
property. Indeed, they manifested so much vindictive violence, that 
no one could have estimated the extent of life and property which 
would have been sacrificed had the rioters not been deterred by the 
ringing of an alarm bell, which caused them to disperse. We were 
repaid by the county treasurer for some portion of this loss and damage ; 
but we sustained a heavy loss from the interruption of our trade; and 
those of our workpeople who were not interested in the strike endured 
great privation from being thrown idle. Had this neighbourhood 
been in possession of a constabulary force strong enough, and duly 
authorized to put down the system of piqueting, and give due protec- 
tion to the willing workers, this vain contest might perhaps not have 
been entered upon; or, if it had, its duration would have been much 
shortened.’ 


It may be urged that no such system of outrage and intimida- 
tion could be carried on at the present day, owing to the esta- 
blishment of the county constabulary. This is no doubt true, 
as regards many parts of the country; but it is clear, from the 
outrages committed at Wigan and Blackburn, within the last 
few months, that there are many large manufacturing towns in 
which, either through a wretched spirit of parsimony, or a despi- 
cable pandering to the passions of the mere populace, the peaceful 
inhabitants are left without adequate protection, and the result is 
that, when a riot takes place, the town.must either submit to mob 
law, or call in the military. When Mr. Sheriff Alison, who had 
been so successful in breaking up the formidable conspiracy which 
tyrannized over the factory operatives of Glasgow, was asked by 
the constabulary commissioners to suggest some method by which ~ 
the civil power might be enabled to restrain the illegal conduct 
and intimidation of the cotton-spinners and other similar unions, 
his answer was—‘ The only effectual remedy that can be provided 
‘is the establishment of an adequate police force ; that is an indis- 
‘ pensable preliminary to anything else which can be done; other 
‘ things in addition may be done, but without that everything else 
‘will prove nugatory.... . The extension of a regular police 
‘would have more effect than anything else possibly could have 
‘in checking the evils of combination ; because I think that if 
‘combination could only be severed from its accompanying inti- 
‘ midation and violence, it would cease to be an evil.’ Unfortu- 
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nately for masters and workmen, the local authorities in many of 
the manufacturing districts have thought differently. Partly from 
a false liberalism, partly from mistaken notions of economy, they 
have not tried to check the intimidation and violence which fre- 
quently accompany combination, and the result is that the Trades 
Unions have acquired a degree of influence in some towns which 
no single employer finds it prudent to encounter, and which the 
great body of the workmen would hardly deem it safe to resist. 
The most remarkable phase of the Preston strike is the attempt 
which certain well-known Chartist agitators have been making to 
convert its anticipated failure into a new argument in favour of an 
old delusion under anew name: Mr. Ernest Jones, Mr. Bronterre 
O’Brien, and a few other well-known demagogues of the same 
stamp, have come forward to tell the Trades Unionists that they 
have been committing a sad blunder for the last seventy years, in 
trying to improve their condition by means of such combinations. 
All mere ‘ sectional movements’ of that kind, they are now told, 
must prove abortive. The only real panacea for the evils under 
which they groan is to be found out by the collective wisdom of 
‘a labour parliament.’ Seeing that the strike of the Wigan 
colliers had failed, and that the spinners’ strike was likely to end 
in the same manner, Mr. Ernest Jones, the worthy successor of 
Mr. Feargus O'Connor, tries to persuade the working-men of 
Manchester that the next step must be a national convention. 


‘The Daily News said that many of the colliers would think twice 
before they consent to another strike. Why? Because they missed 
their fellow working-men throughout the country, from whom they 
got no sympathy. Why was Wigan left without support, when it was 
so close to Preston, Manchester, Oldham, and other manufacturing 
towns of Lancashire? Because it was a sectional and isolated move- 
ment. Nothing but isolation and selfish individualism could have 
allowed the colliers of Wigan to be starved into submission. Before 
the eyes of the working-men of Manchester, the colliers of Wigan had 
been allowed to be shamefully defeattéd by a few insignificant tyrants. 
This was not all. He had a letter from Wigan, which said—‘ The 
colliers have at last been starved into submission, and the factory ope- 
ratives consider it a good riddance.’ What did they say to that? 
One portion of the people rejoicing in the defeat of another! Why ? 
Because those others were competitors for contributions, and stood in 
the way of their getting so many pence or shillings per week. He did 
not blame the operatives or the colliers; he blamed the policy that 
had allowed such a state of isolation to exist and grow, so that different 
bodies in the same town were competitors instead of allies, weakening 
their mutual help, instead of helping their mutual weakness. A mill 
at Brooks Bottom had been closed, because the operatives determined 
to support the Preston lock-outs; but it had been reopened at the 
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request of the men, who said, ‘ They had always been very comfortable 
with their employers, and did not see why they should starve to sup- 
port people at Preston, or elsewhere.’ Short-sighted men! The battle 
being fought at Preston, Burnley, Paddiham, and Bacup, was not for 
those places alone, but for the universal world of labour. Those men 
had acted in this way, because there was no national call or authority, 
no national power, to back up the summons for subscriptions.’ 


Of course Mr. Ernest Jones took care to say nothing to his 
dupes about any of the former attempts which have been made to 
create such an imperium in imperio as he would like to organize, with 
a view ‘to back up the summons for subscriptions. Any allu- 
sions of that kind might possibly have led them to inquire what 
had been the result of former experiments of a similar kind, and 
the tendency of such an investigation would certainly not have 
been to inspire them with much confidence in the.‘ labour par- 
liament, as a scheme for restoring the golden age. 

It is now nearly twenty years since the trial and failure of the 
last grand attempt of the Trades Unions of Great Britain to form 
a national organization on the plan laid down by Mr. Ernest 
Jones. Those who are old enough to remember the Reform Bill 
agitation cannot have forgotten what an impulse was given to 
democratic agitation in 1833 by the disappointment which the 
working-classes felt when they found out that the reformed par- 
liament was no more disposed to remedy their social grievances 
than any of its predecessors had been. One of the first results of that 
disappointment was to throw the people back upon their own class 
organizations, which immediately began to assume a much more | 
formidable attitude than they had ever done before. That was the 
period when the unstamped press put forth its utmost strength in 
favour of a general overturn. The Poor Man's Guardian, the 
Destructive, the Gauntlet, the Cosmopolite, the Crisis, and a host 
of other penny and twopenny publications, many of which had a 
large circulation, were all employed in attacking the social institu- 
tions of the country, and in inflaming the minds of the working- 
classes against their employers. 

The great object which the writers in the unstamped newspapers 
had in view was, to impress upon the Trades Unionists that they 
could never hope to succeed in the struggle they were then making, 
so long as they held to the maxim of their leaders that they must 
not on any account allow the cause in which they were embarked 
to be connected with politics. Mr. Hetherington, editor of the 
Poor Man's Guardian, one of the ablest and most influential of 
the penny newspapers, took great pains to promote an amalgama- 
tion of the trade combinations with the ‘ National Union of the 
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Working Classes,’ which embodied what we may call the phy- 
sical-force Chartism of 1833. In order to show the folly of 
attempting to improve their condition by strikes, he gave a long 
catalogue of the successive failures of the workmen when they 
endeavoured to dictate terms to their employers. ‘ In every in- 
stance, either the masters triumphed or the trade migrated.’ There 
was the great Kidderminster Strike, for example, in 1828. No 
less than 2000 persons, men and boys employed in the carpet 
manufacture, struck work, because the masters proposed to reduce 
wages in order to meet the competition of the manufacturers in 
Yorkshire and Scotland, where the wages were nearly 20 per cent. 
lower than in Kidderminster. What was the result? After 
standing out for five months, enduring the most dreadful priva- 
tions during most of that period, under the delusion, skilfully 
maintained by well-paid orators, as in Preston at the present day, 
that the masters would be soundly beaten, they were at last obliged 
to give in, and return to work on the masters’ terms. The fac- 
tory operatives in Lancashire and Cheshire were “equally unsuc- 
cessful. In January, 1829, a turn-out of power-loom weavers and 
spinners took place at Stockport, by which twenty-two mills and 
about 10,000 men were thrown idle for six months. In April, 
1829, 1000 fine mule-spinners struck work, rejecting rates of 
wages by which each man had it in his power to earn from 30s. 
to 35s. per week, clear of all deductions. The strike of the spin- 
ners threw twenty-one mills and 10,000 men, women, and boys 
idle for half a year. In December, 1830, the spinners of coarse 
yarns at Ashton and Staleybridge struck work for six weeks, 
throwing fifty-two mills and 30,000 persons idle for all that time. 
Reckoning the loss of wages incurred by those three strikes at an 
average rate of 10s. per head per week for men, women, and boys, 
the aggregate loss to the workpeople must have been not less 
than 350,0001. And what had they had gained by all that loss 
and the suffering which it must have produced? ‘In every 
instance, as Mr. Hetherington told the Trades Unionists of 
1833, ‘the masters triumphed. The men were uniformly the 
sufferers. In those places where the Unions appeared to be 
most powerful at one time, and where the workmen had succeeded 
by violence in forcing the masters to submit to their terms, the 
apparent triumph very soon proved a disastrous failure. In Dublin, 
where the shipwrights and sawyers carried their point by the most 
desperate measures, as was shown by ‘the riotings, violent ex- 
‘cesses, homicides, and even executions which marked their pro- 
‘gress, thirty or forty persons having had their skulls fractured, 

and two workmen having been murdered,’ the victory was worse 
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than adefeat. ‘The ship-building trade,’ says Mr. Hetherington, 
‘has altogether migrated from Dublin, and the poor operative 
‘ sawyers are not in a much better condition.’ 

The lesson which the Poor Man's Guardian drew from all these 
failures was, that the working-men must combine political action 
with their trade combinations ; in other words, that they could 
never hope to succeed in reducing the hours of labour and raising 
the rate of wages permanently and generally throughout the 
country till they obtained universal suffrage. It was true that 
they had lately become more numerous and powerful, but that 
would only cause the masters to unite more firmly against them. 
This was the inevitable result of the course they had lately been 
taking :— 


‘When the workmen and journeymen entered into trades unions for 
the purpose of compelling their employers, under the menace of a 
strike, to raise the rate of wages at one period, and to keep them sta- 
tionary at another, they must (unless they were the greatest fools on 
earth) have anticipated resistance from their employers. Combina- 
tions of men were sure to produce combinations of masters, the latter 
having just as much interest in high profits as the former have in high 
wages, and the rest of the public having an interest in keeping both 
down. The employers of labour could not be expected to consent, 
with their eyes open, to be the first victims offered on the altar of 
combination; especially as they possessed more than adequate means 
of resisting the impending sacrifice, in the combined power of money 
and concert, backed by the authority of the law. In fact, they have 
for some time past threatened counter-combinations at Manchester, 
Leeds, Huddersfield, Wakefield, and other towns in the north, where 
the machinery of trades unions has been put in motion, and the threat 
has been already executed by the manufacturers of Derby.’ 


Mr. Hetherington then quotes from the Derby Reporter of the 
28th November, 1833, an account of the decided measures adopted 
by the manufacturers of that town to meet the hostile proceedings 
of the Trades Unions, which had been rapidly extending their 
organization throughout the manufacturing districts, with a view 
to compel the masters to advance wages by attacking them in 
detail. The Derby manufactures, not deeming it safe to wait 
until their turn had come, met together and resolved to employ 
no workman who was a member of the Union. Many of the 
factories were immediately stopped, much excitement prevailed 
throughout the town, a number of special constables were sworn 
in, and a troop of Dragoons were ordered from Nottingham by 
the Mayor to assist in preserving the peace. Here was an illus- 
tration of how the system worked, and would continue to work so 
long as the working-men were not represented ; and then the Poor 
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Man's Guardian proceeded to show the only way in which the 
working-men could gain the object for which they were striving : 


‘To ‘ preserve the peace of the town,’ means to compel you to starve, 
or renounce your union. And who are to preserve the peace? Why, 
forsooth, the mayor and magistrates, with whose appointment you 
have no more to do than so many dogs or donkeys. And at whose 
disposal are the troops to be? Why, forsooth, at that of this same 
mayor and magistrates! And by whom are the troops paid? 
Why, forsooth, by a parliament exclusively chosen by the very shopo- 
crats in whose service they are employed! And at whose expense are 
they paid? Why, to be sure, at yours—ay, at the expense of you, 
the producing operatives, against whom the shopocrats get their mayor 
and magistrates to employ them. Thus, you see, the only connexion 
you are allowed to hold with the military, is that of paying them for 
the benefit of your oppressors, and to be the instrument of your own 
subjection! But would this be the case under a system of general 
suffrage ? By no means; general suffrage would place the magistracy 
and parliament, and consequently the disposal of the military and 
police forces, in the hands of the entire body of the people, workmen 
as well as employers. The parliament being thus the represen- 
tative of the whole, and the magistracy its principal executive, no 
particular part would receive more than its due share of protection, 
and in the equal security of each respective part would consist the 
liberty and prosperity of the whole.’ 


Those who would like to see ‘the disposal of the military and 
police in the hands of the entire body of the people,’ after what 
they have witnessed lately at Wigan, Blackburn, and other towns, 
where the loudest-tongued demagogues have always been the 
strongest advocates of a small constabulary force, are beyond the 
teachings of experience, and one might almost question whether 
Mr. Hetherington himself was not covertly addressing himself to 
the middle classes in the above passage, in order to point out the 
dangerous consequences of placing too much political power in 
the hands of the labouring classes. Had he been expressly 
employed by the Home Secretary of that day, to damage the 
Universal Suffrage movement, he could not have done so in a 
much more effectual manner than by thus showing the manufac- 
turers and master tradesmen what the result would be of con- 
ferring unlimited political power on the millions who were then 
guided so blindly by the Trades Unions. 

All through the spring of 1834, the Derby strike continued, 
the unionists there being encouraged to hold out by sympathizing 
addresses and more substantial aid from all parts of the country, 
just as the Preston spinners are encouraged in December, 1853. 
Wherever there was a trades union in England or Scotland, the 
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members of it were called upon to lend assistance to the Derby 
operatives, who were described as ‘ fighting so manfully the war 
‘of labour and skill on the one hand, against capital and artifice 
‘on the other.’ By suffering the Derby unionists to be defeated, 
the working-men were told that they would place themselves at 
the mercy of the greedy, rapacious capitalists, who were watching 
the struggle with the most intense interest. ‘The employers of 
Derby, said Mr. Hetherington, ‘do not combat for their own 
‘interests alone. They are but the champions of monopoly and 
“oppression throughout England, backed by the combined powers 
‘of mercantile influence and money. The monopolists have 
“been long meditating a grand stand, and have been long pre- 
“paring a concentration of their resources to uphold it. This 
“stand is now made in Derby; and the masters there command 
‘all the means furnished by the whole array of mercantile power 
‘in Great Britain.’ No wonder that the Trades Unions made a 
desperate effort to support the Derby operatives, when thus 
taught to believe that so much depended on the issue of that 
struggle. The amount of money collected in London alone, 
during the three months that the strike lasted, would surprise 
some of our alarmists at the present day, who fancy that society 
is about to be subverted because a few towns in Lancashire have 
been backing the Preston turn-outs, in the hope of thereby 
frightening their own masters from reducing wages. 

Important as the Derby strike was found to be as a rallying 
word to unionists everywhere, it was soon discovered that some 
more complete organization must be adopted by the various 
isolated trade combinations, before they could hope to carry out 
the extensive plans which they had in view. Anticipating the 
scheme by which Messrs. Jones and O’Brien have recently been 
trying to convene a ‘ Labour Parliament,’ in order to provide ‘a 
national power to back up the summons for subscriptions,’ the 
leaders of the working classes, in 1834, devised the ‘Grand 
National Consolidated Trades Union,’ which commenced its 
labours in the beginning of that year, under the most favourable 
auspices, and threatened to become a very formidable organiza- 
tion. As reporters were not admitted to all the meetings of this 
body, we have not so complete a record of its proceedings as 
would be requisite in order to show the mechanism of the con- 
federation. From certain documents issued to the members of 
the union, however, we learn that it was governed by an Execu- 
tive Council, the members of which acted as ‘ trustees of all funds 
provided by the Consolidated Union for the adjustment of strikes,’ 
and that the journeymen tailors of London were the great moving 
power of the Labour Parliament of 1834. This preponderance 
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-of the tailors at the seat of government, while it gave the Grand 
National Consolidated Trades Union an appearance of great 
strength at first, was the cause of its speedy dissolution. Fancy- 
ing that they would be able, by means of the Executive Council, 
to levy contributions to an unlimited extent from the members 
of the union throughout the whole of Great Britain, the tailors 
of the metropolis, about 13,000 in number, struck work for 
an advance of wages at the end of April. In a circular ad- 
dressed to the masters by the ‘Secretary to the Grand Lodge 
of Operative Tailors, they informed their employers that certain 
new regulations had been drawn up, ‘in order to stay the ruinous 
effects of a destructive commercial competition,’ and that these 
regulations would come into force on the 28th of April. The 
most important regulation was the one relating to wages and 
hours of labour. 


REGULATION. 


‘No brother shall be allowed to work more than ten hours per day, 
from the third Monday in the month of April to the last Saturday in 
the month of July; nor more than eight hours a day the remaining 
months of the year; and for such labour, the remuneration shall be 
six shillings per day for the ten hours labour, which is to be performed 
between the hours of seven o’clock in the morning and six o’clock in 
the evening; and five shillings per day for the eight hours labour, to 
be performed between the hours of seven o’clock in the morning and 
five o’clock in the evening ; out of which time, in either case, he shall 
leave his employer’s premises one hour for refreshment.’ 


Of course the master tailors refused to submit to a regulation, 
‘founded,’ as they justly remark, ‘on gross injustice to the work- 
‘ing men, as it fixes the maximum which an industrious man may 
‘earn, and makes no distinction between the industrious and 
‘talented, and the idle and incompetent.’ Having combined 
together to resist the dictation of the union, they issued a circular 
to the public, respectfully requesting them to co-operate with the 
master tailors, by suspending or delaying the orders they had 
given till the men returned to their work. The public backed 
the masters, as might have been anticipated. The demands of 
the workmen were generally deemed unreasonable ; and the 
upshot of the struggle was, that after a few months they were not 
only forced to surrender, but to subscribe a declaration that they 
were not members of a trades union; that it was not their inten- 
tion to become members of any union; and that they would not 
subscribe, either directly or indirectly, to any such association. 

A terrible outcry was raised at first against this attempt to put 
down the Trades Unions. The leaders of the movement, who 
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had been confidently promising the crowds of enthusiastic 
unionists, whom they addressed two or three times a week, that 
‘the masters would soon be obliged to give way,’ used every 
effort to persuade the journeymen tailors to stand out a little 
longer. They characterized the course taken by the masters as 
‘a direct and most unjust attack upon the property, liberty, and 
‘lives of the working-classes, which, if submitted to, would 
‘inevitably reduce them to the lowest state of degradation. On 
the other hand, the more sensible portion of the unionists con- 
tended that the only course left open to them, for the present, 
was to submit. They saw very plainly that the tailors had 
engaged in a struggle which was far beyond their strength. They 
had arrayed the great mass of the middle classes against the Unions, 
and thereby provoked a contest which could not but inflict a 
heavy blow and great discouragement on the Grand Consolidated 
National Trades Union. Under these circumstances, the Weekly 
True Sun, which had lent all its aid to the unionists, advised 
them to give way. Had it been the journeymen tailors only, 
they might have stood out a little longer, but the manufacturers 
in the north of England had also adopted the declaration, and 
a large number of the workmen in their employment had struck 
in consequence., It was impossible to raise so large a weekly 
revenue as would have been required to support all those turn- 
outs. Even the Executive Council, in spite of that ‘national 
power to back the summons for subscriptions’ which Mr. Ernest 
Jones and his colleagues desiderate so much, was unable to raise 
the requisite funds. It quailed before the formidable opposition 
it had provoked, and wisely advised the men on strike, in London 
and other towns, to sign the declaration. 

The signal failure of the tailors’ strike in 1834, after so great 
an effort had been made to sustain it, and the severe privations 
endured by the workmen, in various parts of the country, who 
had followed their example, broke up the organization and in- 
fluence of the Trades Unions. A few years of bad trade would 
soon have enabled them to revive, in all probability, but, un- 
fortunately for the trading agitators, who had lived upon the 
grievances which abound when food is dear and labour cheap, 
1835 and 1836 were years of remarkable prosperity; the conse- 
quence was that the demagogues were obliged to seek a more 
honest vocation, and the formidable associations which had 
given Lord Melbourne as great a fright by their grand procession 
on the 2lst of April, 1834, as was produced by the Chartist 
Demonstration on the 10th of April, 1848, gradually sunk out 
of notice, so far as political action was concerned. 

Since that period there have been various popular agitations 
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in which the more excitable portion of the working-classes has 
been extensively engaged ; for it may be laid down as a general 
axiom in political philosophy, that few years pass in which the 
populace is not carried away by some question or other. In 
1837 and 1838, for example, the Anti-New-Poor-Law agitation 
was the all-engrossing topic; when the Oastler, Stephens, and 
O'Connor class of demagogues combined with ‘the leading 
journal of Europe’ in denouncing the Whigs as inhuman 
monsters for passing that measure. ‘Throughout 1838 and 1839, 
the indignation of the populace against the middle and higher 
classes, aggravated by several years of dearth and bad trade, 
swelled up into Chartism, which exploded in a National Con- 
vention, a Newport insurrection, and a number of minor out- 
breaks. Although not fairly extinguished by these abortive 
explosions, the smouldering embers of Chartism were fairly 
trodden under foot for a while by the vigorous Anti-Corn-Law 
movement, which ultimately absorbed all the healthy democratic 
fervour of the nation, so long as it existed. After the achieve- 
ment of that great work, the labouring classes were allowed to 
fall once more into the hands of their old leaders, to whom the 
French revolution of 1848 was a perfect God-send. That terrible 
event, coming, as it did, after two years of distress in England 
and Scotland, and of an awful famine in Ireland, all at once 
invested Mr. O'Connor and his colleagues with nearly as much 
influence over the working-classes as they had ever possessed. 
The 10th of April, however, damaged their power severely. The 
signal failure of that demonstration opened the eyes of the 
populace to the utter hopelessness of any attempt to revolutionize 
England by physical force. It will be a long time before any 
agitator will again succeed in persuading an English audience, 
however ignorant, to fancy for a single moment that it would 
be possible for a mob to overturn the English constitution. 

Since the failure of Mr. O'Connor's intellect, which had begun 
to manifest itself before the House of Commons deemed it neces- 
sary to place him under restraint, the office of tribune of the people 
has remained vacant. For the last few years the lesser agitators 
have mainly directed their efforts to the extension and consolida- 
tion of political Trades Unionism, which bids fair to develop itself 
in amuch more formidable manner than any one could have sup- 
posed likely a few years ago. Two causes may be assigned for 
this—the want of some more healthy movement, under trustworthy 
leaders, and the extraordinary position in which the skilled 
labourer and the capitalist have been placed, with regard to each 
other, by the increased emigration of the last five years. Never 
was there a period in the industrial history of England in which 
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the material prosperity of the nation advanced at so rapid a pace 
as it has lately done; and yet there has seldom been a time since 
the enactment of the famous statute of labourers, in the reign of 
Edward the Third, in which the interests of both capital and 
labour have been placed in greater jeopardy than they are likely 
to be, in the event of the Trades Unionism of 1854 assuming the 
same political character as it presented twenty years ago. 

One of the plainest conclusions in relation to this whole subject 
is, that the great thing needed for placing both labour and 
capital on a healthy basis, would be that combinationism in rela- 
tion to the one or the other should utterly cease, and that each 
should be left to find its own level through the natural influences 
of production and trade. But that such action should cease on 
either side, while existing on the other, is not to be expected. 


Arr. VI.—Memoirs of the Life and Writings of John Pye Smith, 
D.D., LL.D., ERS. F.GS8., late Theological Tutor of the Old 
College, Homerton. By John Medway. 


AtHoucH no reader of the British Quarterly will have to in- 
quire who was John Pye Smith? many may be disposed to ask 
who is John Medway? Weare happy in being able to reply that 
he is a biographer to whom the children of Dr. Smith have 
entrusted the memorials of their honoured father, because they 
believed him to be well qualified to discharge the difficult but 
very important duty of presenting the object of their filial piety 
to the public in such a manner as would do justice to his exem- 
plary worth, gratify the impatient desire of his numerous friends, 
and promote the interests of religion to which his prolonged life 
was unreservedly consecrated. 

The selection was judicious, and the result is very gratifying. 
Mr. Medway was a diligent and promising student in the Old 
College at Homerton, when the subject of his biography, in the 
full vigour of middle life, with the experience of twenty years in 
the uninterrupted prosecution of his duties, occupied the important 
situation of theological tutor. His energy had not at all abated, 
but had rather gathered strength by continuous exercise. His 
power of application was at that time wonderful ; and his love of 
study equal to his wonderful power. His plans were matured, 
his early mistakes were all corrected. His deafness, the distress- 
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ing infirmity of his later years, did not then produce any serious 
inconvenience, as it was not sufficient to interrupt his free com- 
munication with the students. Nor was he so disturbed by the 
continual interference of all sorts of demands upon his time 
and attention as in later years, when his reputation and in- 
fluence, extending far beyond the limits of his academical and 
pastoral labours, brought an oppressive burden upon his active 
and generous spirit. Mr. Medway, therefore, received his first 
impressions of Dr. Smith when, as a theological tutor, he was ‘at 
his best state.’ Although both in his earlier and later years he 
had many excellent qualities which attracted the admiration, con- 
fidence, and love of his pupils, we are glad that his life is written 
by one who was with him when he had overcome the difficulties 
of his earlier years (and they were not few) and when the varied 
faculties of his ever active mind, unrestrained by bodily infirmity, 
and undisturbed by the incessant claims of public interests, were 
concentrated with extraordinary energy upon his pastoral and 
collegiate duties. As at that time he was ably supported by his 
colleague, Mr. Walford, we can confidently affirm that Mr. Med- 
way was a student at Homerton, when the Old College was in its 
most prosperous state. In attempting the portraiture of Dr. 
Smith, he has been favoured with an opportunity of studying the 
original in the most advantageous position and light in which it 
could have been placed. 

Nor was Mr. Medway, with his high esteem for Dr. Smith, 
an indiscriminate admirer or zealous partisan. Such admirers and 
partisans were at Homerton in his time, and long afterwards, and 
many foolish things they have said and written about their idol. 
They have represented him as a man of all science and learning, 
graced with every accomplishment by which human nature in his 
position could be distinguished. Jealous for the scholarship of 
his youth, they have sent him to a first-rate grammar school to 
study the classics, although he was pre-eminently a self-taught 
scholar, and from first to last owed little more to any teacher 
than his initiation into the arts of spelling, reading and writing. 
They have introduced him to the chair of theology at Homerton 
at the age of twenty-one or twenty-two, although he was in his 
twenty-seventh year when he was selected to be the classical 
tutor, and in his thirty-second when he was requested to under- 
take the duties of the theological department. They have 
represented him as an extraordinary Orientalist, and a profound 
mathematician, although he has often candidly acknowledged 
that of his theology the weak side was the Oriental, and that ‘his 
science, extensive and accurate as it undoubtedly was, would have 


been far more satisfactory to himself had it rested upon a broader 
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and firmer basis of mathematics. Much as ‘through desire he 
separated himself, to seek and intermeddle with all wisdom,’ he 
like other men felt his deficiencies, although, more candid than most 
men, he made no attempt to conceal them. We would enable our 
readers to form an accurate estimate of the attainments and 
character of Dr. Smith, and to do so we must put them on their 
guard against some extravagant representations, which may be 
supposed to have authority because they have proceeded from 
Homerton students. We believe him to have been among Pro- 
testant Non-conformists the chief of theological tutors, in the 
extent and accuracy of his knowledge, surpassed by no contem- 
poraneous theologian of our country. This is surely commenda- 
tion enough without representing him as a Selden, a Newton, 
and a Porson, united in one capacious mind. 

What then was he? In attempting to answer this inquiry we 
shall freely express our own opinions, formed from personal 
observation, and quite independently of Mr. Medway’s judgment. 
We have at this moment only a general impression of his estimate, 
from which we shall be sorry as well as surprised if we differ to 
any considerable extent. We wish it to be clearly understood, in 
justice to ourselves as well as to the author, that in every par- 
ticular we shall first form our own opinion, and then consult the 
volume before us. Unless we find reason for correcting our own 
judgment, this sketch will be very much what it would have been 
had we never seen this goodly volume of biographical detail. 

As a scholar, Dr. Smith justly occupied a pre-eminent position 
among Protestant dissenters. Understanding the word ‘scholar- 
ship’ in its broadest signification, as including both literature and 
science, we look in vain among Nonconformists of this age for a 
scholar who could be considered as his equal in the extent, pro- 
foundness, and accuracy of his learning. Intimating our dissent 
from such of his admirers as seem to think that he knew all that 
was knowable, making due abatement for the deficiencies we have 
noticed in two departments of study, and even admitting that in 
some others he obtained credit for higher attainments than he had 
actually made, we ask, where is the man among Nonconformists 
(may we not say, or conformists either?) who has given proof of 
more ample stores of knowledge, or more profound and accurate 
investigation in so extensive a course of philosophical, critical, 
and theological studies? In some departments of theological 
learning, there were among his contemporaries more learned 
divines ; but in the completeness of his theology and extent of 
his acquisitions in all science connected more or less intimately 
with theological investigation, whoever may have been ‘ born to 
bloom unseen,’ no man appeared before the public capable of 
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doing so much as he did, and of doing it as well. It was some- 
thing to obtain credit for classical erudition from the most dis- 
tinguished Oxonian Grecians, and for biblical learning from 
Regius Professors of Theology, and yet to be welcomed by the 
ablest scientific men of the age, where few Oxford Grecians or 
Regius Professors are ever seen, into the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society. Great names may be brought into competition with his 
and pronounced superior in certain departments. Adam Clarke 
may have been a greater bibliographer, Bishop Marsh a more 
profound critic on the New Testament, Dr. Lee a more accom- 
plished Orientalist, Dr. Copleston a more acute metaphysician, 
Routh more skilled in patristics, Hampden in scholastics, and 
Burton in ecclesiastical history : but in not more than one of these 
departments could Dr. Smith be regarded as deficient among the 
most learned, and in all the rest he was pressing close upon the 
very foremost. 

Of the extent of Dr. Smith’s literary attainments we gladly cite 
the testimony of a scholar so competent to give an opinion, and 
so long associated with him in the college at Homerton, as Dr. 
William Smith, the well-known editor of the Classical Dic- 
tionaries. On the occasion of presenting a testimonial to the 
former on his retiring from the office which he had honourably 
retained for fifty years, his colleague said, 

‘ With the exception of the mathematical sciences, and in them he 
is far from ignorant, there is no branch of human knowledge cultivated 
in the present day in which he has not made great progress, and in 
which he does not hold a high position among men of science. Begin- 
ning with the language and literature of Greece and Rome, which he 
mastered to an extent which would do credit to persons who had de- 
voted their whole lives to the subject, he proceeded to study the modern 
languages, botany, chemistry, mineralogy, and geology, prosecuting all 
the while the various branches of theological science. On a recent oc- 
casion I was myself completely astonished at the extent and accuracy of 
his classical knowledge, considering his age. Again, Dr. Smith, unlike 
some who have earned for themselves a reputation, has never rested 
satisfied with his acquirements. Although feeble in health, he has 
attended with regularity, at a late hour in the evening, the meetings 
of the Royal, Microscopical, and other scientific societies, in order that 
he might become acquainted, as soon as possible, with the latest dis- 
coveries in science. On his study-table every new book of value was 
to be seen, whether published in this country, on the Continent, or in 
America.’ —Pye Smith Testimonial, pp. 33, 34. 

Of the accuracy of this statement we have not the slightest 
doubt, but we know not any other man of whom so much “could 
be said of the extent of his theological, literary, and scientific 
acquirements. 
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In forming an estimate of Dr. Smith’s scholarship, and 
especially the scholarship of his earlier years, the deficiency of a 
regular education should be taken into consideration. We do not 
mean to intimate that any abatement needs to be made on that 
account ; but we do mean that, under the circumstances of his 
childhood and youth, his early attainments were very extra- 
ordinary, if not absolutely unparalleled. A youth who had never 
been to any place worthy the name of a grammar-school, who 
received his initiation into the mysteries of Latin syntax from a 
worthy dissenting minister, who rendered that service ‘as a small 

‘compensation for having a regular peep at the few periodicals of 
‘that day’ lying on his ‘father’s counter; who, having no guide, 
spent his time from his twelfth to his sixteenth year in miscel- 
laneous and desultory reading, and from his sixteenth to his 
twenty-second in the multifarious business of a bookseller’s shop, 
after studying four years in a dissenting college, whose literary 
advantages at that time were very inadequate for the highest 
training of young men, came forth a more accurate and finished 
scholar than, with few exceptions, can be found among the most 
reading men of our national universities, although they have been 
prepared by the discipline of the best grammar-schools in the 
country, for the competition, the honours, and the rewards, of a 
distinguished course of collegiate studies. 

It should be further observed, that this accomplished classic 
devoted no disproportionate share of his time to classical learning. 
Under so able an instructor as Dr. Edward Williams, he pro- 
secuted his theological studies with uncommon energy and ardour. 
In a letter respecting his qualifications for the vacant chair in 
Homerton College, his tutor, after having mentioned his attain- 
ments in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Mathematics, and Natural 
Philosophy, added, ‘His acquaintance with moral science, logic, 
‘ ethics, pneumatology, physiology, anatomy, and chemistry, is by 
‘no means inconsiderable. He has some acquaintance with 
‘ botany, materia medica, and the theory of physic, which things I 
‘mention for the sake of giving you an idea of his active turn of 
‘ “orang and the comparative ease with which he acquires know- 
‘led 

The proofs of his scholarship are undeniable. Although his 
companions could not tell how he became so well versed in classical 
learning in so short a time, he delivered a Latin oration at every 
successive anniversary of the college, after his first year, until the 
completion of his academical course. These orations are preserved. 
They are written in a pure, vigorous, and elegant style. It is not 
too much to say, that they would do no discredit to any professor 
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of Cambridge or Oxford. Of all tests of classical scholarship, - 
Latin composition is the most fair and conclusive. Considered as 
the productions of a young man, indebted for success almost 
exclusively to his own exertions, and destitute of that early 
training, without which it has been often said that good Latinity 
cannot be produced, these anniversary orations of young Smith 
are among the extraordinary accomplishments of modern litera- 
ture. 

Mr. Medway has given a few extracts: had more been pro- | 
duced, they would justify all we have said upon the proficiency of ‘a 
their author. They seem to have been formed upon the model of | 
Lowth’s academical Prelections on the poetry of the Hebrews, and 
contain paragraphs which in fervid eloquence are not unlike those 1} 
celebrated compositions. The pupils of Dr. Smith know with 
what facility he composed Latin in his later years, and some of ii 
them may remember the manner in which he occasionally ex- | 
pressed some sudden emotion in vigorous Latin, into which he i 
was wont to put more passionate expression than he commonly +i 
used in English. In the oration delivered in the second year of 
his academical studies, there occur passages which may remind 
them of similar exclamations which in later years, arising out of 
the incidents or news of the day, must have been extemporaneous. ey 
The subject of that early oration is, ‘The advantages of learning : 
‘and philosophy for the best discharge of the duties of the holy 
‘ministry.’ Enumerating the various studies in which the minis- 
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terial student should be trained, the author notices chemistry, a 
always with him a favourite science. A short time previously, ay 
amidst the atrocities of the French revolution, had occurred the E 
infamous execution of Lavoisier. He thus gave expression to his 


excited feeling— 


* 
‘Excurstis hic veniam concedite, auditores, ut memorize semper co- if 
lendz illustris chemiz instaurate auctoris Lavoiserii debitum venera- ie: 
tionis et moestus honorem tribuamus. Inclytus ille, post vitam et opes = 
regales scientiz augende humanoque generi benefaciendo insumptas ® 
sevitie Robesperii immanis tyranni, virili florente ztate, letho cruento is 
cecidit ! 
Two years later he delivered his last oration, and bade farewell By 
to his college in this appropriate and beautiful language :— 3 
‘Faxit Pater luminum ut omnes his meeniis academicis enutriti, is 
radiis suz veitatis illuminati, charitate impleti divind, Spiritu sanctis- iA 
simo imbuti, hine auspiciis celestibus exeant, longé latéque animo 4 
fideli et indefesso imperii Jesu fines protendant, et sceptro illius cle- if 
r mentissimo permulta corda hominum adigant! Sic munificentize a 
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vestre, fautores benefici, sic laboribus et fidelitati vestris, preceptores 
summeé cari et colendi, sic votis omnium bonorum, exsequutum erit.’* 


But how, amidst his numerous engagements and multifarious 
studies, did the young student, in so short a time, acquire a 
power, unattainable by many who have devoted years to the 
labour, of composing Latin with correctness and facility and 
making it as readily as English the appropriate expression of 
his thoughts? His companions in study could not tell; nor, 
indeed, could they tell how or when he made any of his attain- 
ments which to them appeared so extraordinary, as belonging to 
him, who had not at that time obtained the character of a hard 


reader. One of his associates at Rotherham writes, and his 
account is confirmed by another, 


‘There was one thing in Mr. Smith which completely puzzled all the 
students, if not the tutors also ; namely, his time, manner, and course of 
study. I do not think he had any class-mates except in divinity ; for 
all looked up to him, not as a class-mate so much as an oracle. They 
all saw, and probably envied, his treasures of knowledge newly acquired, 
flowing in from some quarter, but could not imagine where he had 
them. It was observed that he never appeared a hard fagging student, 
nor a plodding reader, poring his eyes out over books. One might 
almost think him an exception from the common aphorism—Sine labore 
Dii dant nil mortalibus. He burnt no mid-night lamp. He paid oc- 
casional visits to his numerous friends, and took his regular turn to 
supply distant congregations, and probably was in no excessive hurry 
home to the muses; yet his mind was always at work, always accumu- 
lating. I believe the whole secret was his most uncommon quickness 
of perception and judgment, which enabled him to see through systems 
of every kind at a glance, or with comparatively little application, 


though, doubtless, he must have had his toilsome moments as well 
as inferior minds.’ 


The representation, which is here given of Pye Smith as a 
student, is not inappropriate to him as he was throughout the 
subsequent years of his life. Undoubtedly he worked hard, for 
his mind was ever active; but he could always find time for 
public duties, for social engagements, for the claims of religious 
societies, and of kindly intercourse with his ministerial brethren. 
He was never a recluse student, never lost to the world in the 


* In the biography, this Latin is incorrectly pointed. We hope, for the sake of 
the biographer, or the printer, that the shade of Dr. Smith is less painfully affected 
or more easily propitiated in such matters than was the living man, or possibly— 


Auditur tumulo, et vox reddita fertur ad aures : 
Quid miserum, nea, laceras? jam parce sepulto ; 
Parce pias scelerare manus,’ 
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abstraction of his books. Had it not been for the depressing 
influence of Ais great calamity, and subsequently his inability to 
enjoy intercourse with others through his loss of hearing, we 
believe his impulsive mind would have compelled him to have 
taken an active part in all the great questions of the stirring 
times in which he lived. Even in the most laborious part of his 
life, when he was preparing The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, 
he would attend public meetings, religious, benevolent, or 
political ; he would go to every ordination service, chapel-opening, 
or religious anniversary in his neighbourhood ; he would regularly 
attend the monthly morning lectures of the London ministers, 
and monthly evening meetings of the Congregational Board. 
The daily newspaper he would read every afternoon, and as it 
belonged to the college, the more impatient politicians among the 
students often expressed their suspicions that he read through not 
only the parliamentary speeches, but even the columns of adver- 
tisement. With undeviating regularity, and the utmost care, he 
answered all letters, of which many were on subjects of not 
the slightest interest or concern to him. For one unknown cor- 
respondent he would translate a Hebrew psalm ; for another, make 
out a long list of books, and many such things he did. He excused 
himself from no duty or attention to others on the plea of the 
pressure of his studies. Interrupted at all hours, he never betrayed 
any signs of irritation or annoyance: a stranger was sure of his 
courtesy, and if he had a good cause, of generous assistance. Ifa 
morning occurred, as on the monthly meeting of the visiting com- 
mittee, when the usual lecture was omitted, he would devote the 
spare time to private conversation with the students on personal 
religion. He must have used time well, who could comfortably 
abstract from his studies as much of it, as to many a plodding 
student would seem, if spared from study, the utter destruction 
of all his labours. One thing must be observed: Dr. Smith spent 
no time on useless labour, as copying his own letters, keeping 
minutes of his own doings, or forming plans which were never 
likely to be accomplished. As to the severity of his studies, we 
believe the public formed its judgment by the extent rather than 
the facility of his acquisitions. The hours prescribed by himself 
were not unreasonably long, and they were subject to continual 
interruption; but his mind did much in a little time because it 
was ever fresh and active, and its freshness and activity were 
sustained by frequent change of employment. 

Of the accuracy of his scholarship it is needless to say anything 
to those who were favoured with his acquaintance. When was 
he known to fall into the slightest inaccuracy? Ever correcting 
others, when did he expose himself to the slightest correction ? 
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His extreme accuracy in dates and names, and minute points of 
criticism, may be often observed in private letters which he must 
have written when he had no books of reference to assist his 
tenacious memory. It appears not only in his classical allusions, 
but in his references to history, modern as well as ancient, civil as 
well as ecclesiastical, in his manuscripts on chemistry, geology, 
natural history, and mental philosophy, and in his frequent and 
appropriate citations of continental authors, French, Italian, and 
German. It is remarkable that although he spoke French and 
German with ease and correctness, it does not appear that he 
obtained any assistance from masters, nor had he spent more than 
a few weeks on the continent. His accuracy in the pronuncia- 
tion of foreign languages is the more surprising, as his ear, even 
before his deafness had become inconvenient, was very defective 
in distinguishing either rhetorical or musical modulations of sound. 
Few writers escaped the criticism of Dr. Smith. The ablest 
scientific men, even in the use of terms peculiar to their own 
science, were often surprised by his correction of their inaccura- 
cies. The following letter, addressed to one of the most accom- 
plished geologists of the age, and generously placed at the 
disposal of the biographer, will remind his students of the kind of 
criticism with which they have been familiar, and may suggest 
to some others the recollections of letters which they might have 
produced, if they had the candid disposition of Mr. Lyall :— 


To Lyatt, Jun., Ese., F.RS., &e. 


‘Homerton, April 3rd, 1837. 

‘Srr,—TI assure myself that your candid disposition will deem un- 
necessary any apology for giving you this trouble. 

Thinking it more than probable than a fifth edition of your Princi- 
ples of Geology will soon be called for, I submit to you the question, 
whether it would not be desirable to alter the terms KHocene, Miocene, 
and Pliocene, into Hocene, Miocene, Pliocene? My reasons for wish- 
ing that you may approve of this change are these :—i. The putting of 
a mere e, though pronounced long, to represent the diphthong ax, leaves 
the mind of a reader, supposing him to be ignorant of the intention of 
the terms, uncertain whether the compounds are formed with xa:voc, 
or kowdc.—ii. Though writers of the seventeenth century very gene- 
rally expressed a: and o:, 2 and ce, in proper names and other words 
used in English, by the simple long e, the practice has, for I think 
nearly a century, been abandoned by the best writers, excepting in a 
very few words which had got into such extensive use that a reforma- 


tion could not reach them. I can recollect of this kind, only economy, 
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given way to g@olian. Few persons now write Cesar, Etolia, Phenicia, 
anacenosis, epicene, encenia, cesarean, egis, Eneas, Eneus ; but I humbly 
think that those authors who rank as good authorities make a point 
of distinguishing ae and o in all English derivatives, as Czsar, 
Cesarea (in which the penultimate diphthong is «, which is legiti- 
mately Latinized by e in some cases, and by i in others, but cesarean, 
or better cesarian, has the penult a short vowel being from 
mere Latin adjectives), epicene, anacenosis, encenia, egis, Aneas, 
Gneus, ete. 

‘1 take this liberty from a belief that the Principles are and will re- 
main a standard work on the science ; and that, therefore, every reason- 
able objection, however of minor importance, ought to be precluded. 
- - . . I apprehend, also, that it is now more than ever incumbent upon 
our leaders in science to watch over the use of technical terms, for there 
is always a danger of improprieties which no circumstances can justify : 
. .. . the use of Pliocene, ete., is NOT AN IMPROPRIETY, I object to it 
only as a Ess eligible mode than the other. But for such instances 
as Plagiostoma spinosa, for spinosum, Trionix for Trionyx, Lymnea for 
Limnea (Ampraia), and similar oversights, one can make no defence. 
I have somewhere seen idio-repulsive. Hybrid compounds ought not 
to be allowed, any farther than, as a small number have, I fear, got 
established in our language: for instance, terminology. 

‘ Termatology would be the proper form, (taking répya in the sense 
of terminus, which it would uot, indeed, very well bear,) if we were 
obliged to multiply such words, or rather I would take Onomatology. 
I wish that our good writers would incline, with wisdom and moderation, 
rather to imitate the Germans, and adhere, as far as elegance will per- 
mit, to compounds from our own Anglo-Saxon. 

‘Intreating your kind indulgence for taking this liberty, I have the 
honour to be, Sir, 

‘Your faithful and obedient servant, ete., etc.’ 


An estimate of the extent and accuracy of Dr. Smith’s 
classical learning may be formed from the notice which some of 
his reviews obtained from the distinguished scholars whose works 
were the subjects of his able and candid criticism. A review of 
Butler’s edition of Aschylus, written for the Helectic, must have 
been no ordinary production, especially as appearing in a dissent- 
ing periodical, to have excited the interest of the learned editor, 
at that time, on the death of Parr and Burney, commonly 
regarded as second to no Grecian of the country. Of this article, 
Mr. Medway observes— 


‘The learning which the Reviewer brought to his task, the great 
animation which he showed in the numerous critical questions discussed 
by Dr. Butler, his clear and hearty appreciation of the merits of the 
work, with his modest reference to what he deemed defects, could not 
fail to engage the attention of the person who, of all others, would be 
most alive to such an article. As soon, therefore, as the learned editor 
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of the Aschylus had ascertained who wrote the review, he addressed 
the following letter to the ‘Rev. Dr. Smith.’ ’ 
‘Shrewsbury. May 24, 1810. 
‘Rev. Srr,—From the pamphlet which accompanies this note, you 
will learn my sentiments respecting the Eelectic Review of the first 
volume of my schylus. Mr. Lunn has just gratified me by giving 
me an opportunity of conveying them to you; and as I understand 
from him that your time is much occupied, I shall no longer trespass 
on it than while I subscribe myself, with much respect, 
‘Your obliged and obedient servant, 
‘S. Burrer.’ 


An able review in the same periodical, of Dr. Middleton’s 
work, On the Doctrine of the Greek Article, brought the following 
letter from the author— 


‘ Dr. Middleton begs leaves to present his compliments to the Eclectic 
reviewer of the Doctrine of the Greek Article, and to express a deep 
sense of obligation to the very learned, though unknown critic, to thank 
him, whose duty requires him to act with strict impartiality; for a 
favourable decision—however grateful it may be to the object of that 
decision—is injurious to him who has given it; yet, in the present case, 
there are circumstances which admit and demand acknowledgment. 
Dr. M. has to acknowledge something more valuable than vague and 
general commendation, he has to rejoice that his work has fallen into the 
hands of a real scholar, of one who is more than competent to corroborate 
its principles, if true, and to expose their weakness, if false; he has to 
thank the reviewer for his patience in developing a theory, which, per- 
haps, is not immediately apprehended ; and for the pains which he has 
taken to elucidate it to others who possess not the same perseverance. 
And from the extended examination of his essay in the respectable journal 
in which it has first appeared, he ventures to hope that he shall obtain 
more than superficial notice from other critics, whose prejudices may be 
hostile to the truths which Dr. M. has endeavoured te support. 

‘Tansor, Northamptonshire, 

*10 August, 1808.’ 

On this subject it is due to the memory of another distin- 
guished scholar, to notice a mistake into which Mr. Medway has 
fallen, in supposing that Dr. Smith was the writer of an article 
on the Vindication of the Literary Character of the late Professor 
Porson, by Crito Cantabrigiensis, since known to have been Dr, 
Turton, at that time Regius Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and now the venerable Bishop of Ely. That 
very able review was written by the Rev. James Robertson, of 
Stretton, second among the dissenters in classical and critical 
learning only to Dr. Smith. The Regius Professor, judging 
from the learning apparent in the article that the writer could 
have been no other than Dr. Smith, sent the acknowledgment 
which Mr. Medway has inserted in his biography. But Dr, 
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Smith was not the man to appropriate undeserved compliments. 
He immediately took care to ascertain the writer, to whom, not 
privately, but through the Regius Professor, the acknowledgment 
was speedily transferred. This statement we make from personal 
recollection, and‘we believe it has been confirmed by the Bishop 
of Ely himself. 

To what has been said it may seem strange to add that we do 
not consider the bias of Dr. Smith’s mind to have been eminently 
philological. But strange as it may seem, he was not in love with 
the study of words. He never could have been a lexicographer; 
and he was a critic, not from choice but from necessity. A student 
of words he was, because the impulse of his nature compelled him 
to be accurate in everything; but his true sympathies were with 
the world of theology and science. He cheerfully endured the 
drudgery of words because it would help him to an ulterior object. 
To be a profound theologian, he must become an exact, judicious 
critic. The truth of God he would know, and to know it well he 
must examine the divine records in every possible light, critical and 
historical. His heart was set upon that object, and so the sciences of 
criticism and hermeneutics were indispensable to him as the neces- 
sary instruments for doing his proper work. An irresistible love 
of truth, and an insatiate desire for information, compelled him 
to prosecute his researches in every direction. In whatever 
science discoveries were made most rapidly, on that, for the time, 
he concentrated his energies. In the earlier part of his life, 
when chemistry was applying her new and powerful instruments 
to extort the secrets of nature, and expose the elements of 
material things concealed from the creation, he was intent upon 
the chemical laws, the composition, and the analysis of all sub- 
stances. When the great discoveries of Priestley, Cavendish, 
and the great French chemists, had been brought into order by 
the beautiful classification and appropriate nomenclature of La- 
voisier ; when the brilliant experiments of Sir Humphry Davy 
were producing wonderful results in the decomposition of 
substances, previously deemed simple or irresoluble; when the 
atomic theory was under discussion, and continually gaining 
adherents, until the newly discovered laws of combination seemed 
to impress a new character upon the universe—Dr. Smith intently 
observed every step of the progress, read every valuable book 
upon the subject, and seemed to his students as if the magic of 
chemistry was mastering him, and would soon draw upon itself 
all his fascinated powers. 

No sooner did geology give signs of being able to speak from 
her subterranean abode, and say something new about the history 


of this old world, than Dr. Smith was among the foremost of the 
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geologists, intent upon the interpretation of these mysterious, 
and, at first, mcoherent sounds. At times the sounds seemed 
unscriptural, but his faith never failed ; at other times it seemed in 
confirmation of Scripture, and he was filled with delight. There 
were sepulchres older than what he had accounted the era of 
death, and he must solve the mystery. Mineralogy, to which 
from his youth he had given considerable attention, became to 
him history more ancient than that of Moses, and poetry more 
fascinating than that of Homer. His minerals became books of 
wonderful tales ; his fossils, before riddles of nature, the pictures 
of things in ancient worlds. The earth was a land of monuments, 
and the rock which before seemed nothing more than the solid 
masonry of the foundation on which men might build their 
dwellings, became the enduring chronicle of the millions of 
years in which extinct races had risen, flourished, and decayed. 
From that time he suffered no discovery of the geologists 
to escape his attention; and every valuable book upon the 
subject in English, German, or French, contributed its supplies 
to mitigate his insatiate craving after further information. 

Dr. Smith had another reason for devoting a large proportion 
of his time to geological studies. The new science had something 
to say about Holy Scripture. It threatened, as many understood 
its first ambiguous words, to contradict the book of Genesis. 
Whatever affected theology was of supreme importance in the 
estimation of the Homerton professor. Having full confidence 
in the truth of God’s word, he was sure that nature and 
revelation, however they appeared to superficial observers, could 
not be really at variance. In that confidence he patiently 
listened to every word the new science had to say about the 
creation of the world. To him belongs the honour, in the 
opinion of the most eminent geologists, of having relieved their 
science of every appearance of hostility to Scripture. Of his 
book on this subject Dr. Mantell said, ‘It is, indeed, the dove 
sent out from the ark of modern geology, and it has returned 
with the olive branch in its mouth.’ 

The manner in which the lectures on ‘the Relation between 
the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological Scicuce, were 
received by the ablest scientific men of the age, must have been 
most gratifying, to the devout mind of their author. He had 
laboured in the cause of scriptural truth amidst some fear of 
being misunderstood, and some danger of evoking that spirit of 
narrow prejudice by which in his early days he had been sorely 
troubled. He well knew what it was to alienate friends, and to 
provoke hostility, by the free investigation of sacred subjects. 
But, however Dr. Smith might have been troubled by such 
apprehensions, he was far more solicitous lest he should injure 
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a cause so dear to him in the estimation of scientific men, whom 
he anxiously desired to conciliate. The most flattering testimonies 
of his success were immediately forwarded by geologists no less 
eminent than Conybeare, Phillips, Mantell, Bowman; and the 
Professors Hitchcock and Silliman of American Universities. 
Soon after the publication of these lectures, and undoubtedly on 
account of their value, their author was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and in the list of those who recommended him 
are the names of Charles Lyall, William Buckland, and <A. 
Sedgewick. 

Notwithstanding his zealous labours in the fascinating studies 
of chemistry and geology, Dr. Smith carefully observed the 
progress of other sciences to which he had in his earlier 
years given so much attention. His lectures on physiology, 
logic, mental and moral philosophy, which he allowed the 
students to transcribe from his fully and fairly written original, 
show how carefully he registered every valuable addition 
to these important branches of education. But by many of his 
students, however they admired his philosophical lectures, his 
prelections on ecclesiastical history were esteemed the most 
valuable in his whole course. In what state these lectures may 
be found, we are unable to conjecture. We only know that, at 
least in the part of the course in which the biographer as well as 
the writer of this article attended, they were read too rapidly to 
be taken down with any approach to accuracy. Nor at that time 
were they lefty#ike the other lectures, to be transcribed by the 
students. Nor did any one class hear more than the history of 
two or three centuries, the professor in our time having lectured 
about twelve years, and having only come down to the 
commencement of the Reformation. 

But let us view Dr. Smith as a theologian. His opinions 
on all the great theological controversies of the day are very 
easily ascertained. A moderate but very decided Calvinist, a firm, 
some would call him an extreme Nonconformist, he clearly taught 
the evangelical doctrines as they are generally understood by Con- 
gregational Dissenters. Such a man could not have been expected 
to think exactly like his brethren ; although few men could be re- 
garded, upon the whole, as more fairly representing the prevalent 
opinions of his own denomination. His labours in the Unitarian 
controversy are too well known to require any further notice in this 
sketch of his character, and the good service he rendered to the 
cause of Protestant Nonconformity is very fairly appreciated in 
the memoirs before us. In some other controversies his opinions 
were not so well known beyond the circle of his pupils and 
intimate friends. 

OR 
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Dr. Smith’s theology, as it must be in every mind of his cast, 
was to a considerable extent influenced by his philosophy. Few 
men were more careful than he in distinguishing the provinces of 
criticism and philosophy in the several departments of theology. 
In his controversy on the person of Christ, the appeal was of 
necessity made to the testimony of Holy Scripture, and the 
argument was chiefly philological. But to metaphysical reason- 
ing in its relation to theology, whenever there was opportunity 
for its introduction, he was sufficiently, and some of his pupils 
thought, more than sufficiently, addicted. In logical argumenta- 
tion he had strong confidence, partly from his own mental con- 
stitution, and partly, it may have been, from the early influence 
and example of his venerated tutor, Dr. Edward Williams. He 
would proceed a long way without hesitation, if he saw distinctly 
his land-marks in the shape of axioms and propositions, scholia, 
and corollaries. He had no faith in first appearances. An 
innate or immediate perception of religious truth, the modern 
substitute for good reasoning, was no article of his creed. A 
natural and instinctive feeling in favour of Divine truth was, 
in his view, a phantom that becomes invisible in greater light. 
He would prove all things, and hold fast that which was good. 
If he could detect no unsoundness in his premises, no flaw in his 
reasoning, he would suspend upon them a huge weight of con- 
clusion. His reasoning faculty, he believed, was given to enable 
him to appreciate evidence, and therefore it was his duty con- 
fidently to accept its deductions. Without a proper confidence 
in it, man would be like a child, trusting to first impressions, or 
leaning upon authority. His reason, he freely admitted, was 
fallibie, but what right had he to attribute infallibility to his 
feelings or first impressions? To distrust his reason, acting in 
its own sphere, was to repudiate an instrument intended for use 
and improved by exercise, because, like every other faculty of 
man, it partook of the imperfection of his fallible nature. 

It has been supposed by some that Dr. Smith was hesitating 
and not very decided in his religious opinions. No supposition 
could have been more untrue. Until he had cautiously ascer- 
tained on which side the evidence preponderated, he did hesitate 
lest he should permit some prejudice to bias his decision. But 
when he had thus obtained satisfaction, he held his conclusions 
with great tenacity, and fearlessly admitted all their legitimate 
consequences. We have known few theologians who were less 
disturbed by difficulties, after fairly reaching a logical conclusion. 

His confidence in metaphysical reasoning appeared in every 
part of his system of theology. The second proposition of his 
yllabus was—‘ To prove that moral evidence is capable of afford- 
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‘ ing the most complete and satisfactory certainty to a reasonable 
‘ mind.’ Many of his students know how rigorously he required a 
full examination of this proposition, and how carefully he repre- 
sented it as the basis of his whole system. Any one who hastily 
passed over this proposition, would be sure to receive such a remon- 
strance as he would not easily forget, provided that he was a student 
with whom the doctor thought it worth his while to remonstrate. 
The priori argumenteverywhere appears, and holds a placeof much 
more importance than we should be disposed to assign to it. On the 
evidences of Christianity, his first proposition is, ‘ Probable grounds, 
a priori, to expect a divine revelation.’ On the @ priori argument 
of Anselm, Des Cartes, and Lowman, in favour of the Being of 
God he required the careful investigation of the students. The 
metaphysical reasoning of Clarke, on ‘ the Existence of God 
proved from the position of sufficient causes,’ was received by 
him with great confidence. His lectures on the Attributes of 
God, were especially remarkable for the metaphysical character of 
their reasoning. The whole syllabus of the Attributes is founded 
upon the @ priori argument on the properties which a self-existent 
Being must necessarily possess. With the testimonies of Scripture, 
as with buttresses, he strengthens his system, but the foundation 
is laid in a deep concrete of metaphysics. Beginning with the 
divine simplicity, as the essential attribute of self-existence, he 
proceeds through the series of properties attributed to God, until 
he arrives at the scholium, which amounts to an @ priori argu- 
ment in favour of the doctrine of the Trinity, ‘ that there arises a 
ground of rational presumption in favour of a Plurality of Subsist- 
ences in the One Divine Essence.” Many of his students, who 
acknowledged with gratitude the aid derived from his Scriptural 
Testimony to the doctrine of the Trinity, could never perceive the 
value of his reasoning on this ‘ ground of rational presumption.’ 
Dr. Smith was a very firm and decided Calvinist, but his 
reasons appear to have been founded on the doctrine of moral and 
philosophical necessity, rather than on a comparison of scriptural 
texts. The doctrine of necessity, as demonstrated by President 
Edwards, he held very tenaciously. His students remember, not 
only how firmly he adhered to the philosophy of Locke, but how 
much of their time was employed in the reading of Hartley, 
whose book On Man occupied a disproportionate share of the 
space assigned to mental philosophy. The freedom of the will he 
repudiated as absurd and irrational, rather than as unscriptural. 
The usual arguments in its favour would lead, he was accustomed 
to contend, to the subversion of all belief in any virtue or good- 
ness attributed to a necessarily existing Being. So he had a 
scholium in his syllabus of the Attributes, on ‘ the opposition of 
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the Pelagian and Arminian doctrine to one class of the Divine Per- 
Sections.’ 

Speaking of Dr. Smith’s metaphysical tendencies, we approach 
a subject of some difficulty. We refer to the painful and harass- 
ing doubts which he suffered in relation to the separate state of 
the soul in conscious existence, between death and the resur- 
rection of the body. How much distress he brought upon him- 
self, and how much anxiety upon the supporters of the college, is 
known only to the few surviving friends who were then inti- 
mately associated with him. It was in itself the severest mental 
eonflict he ever experienced, and in its results threatened to be 
the most disastrous. In a letter to his intimate friend, Mr. Alers 
Hankey, he says, ‘I have had some similar seasons of distress on 
* great points of Christian doctrine, but never so long-continued 
‘nor so equally balanced as in the present instance.’ His con- 
duct at that time shows not only the candour and integrity of 
his disposition, but the awful doubt and perplexity in which he 
was involved. In the course of his regular Sabbath morning 
exposition, he came to the fifth chapter of the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, which thus commences,—‘ For we know 
‘ that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
‘ have a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
*in the heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be 
‘ clothed upon with our house which is from heaven: if so be that 
* being clothed we shall not be found naked. For we that are in 
* this tabernacle do groan, being burdened: not for that we would 
*be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality might be swal- 
* lowed up of life’ To omit this paragraph from his Sabbath 
exposition was an evasion which his honourable mind would not 
allow him to practise. It should be observed that, whatever were 
the difficulties with which he was embarrassed, these verses are 
favourable to the popular belief. In any arrangement of texts 
distributed into two columns, one for, and the other against, the 
received doctrine, this text would occupy a chief place in the 
former column. Had he felt that there was a considerable pre- 
ponderance of evidence in favour of his early faith, his proper 
course would have been to have stated the argument supplied by 
the figurative language of this passage in favour of the separate 
state; and the utmost which even his scrupulous candour could 
have required, was to have said that there were some difficulties 
which he could not reconcile with the natural interpretation of 
these verses. But evidently his doubts were too serious to allow 
him to adopt the more obvious interpretation of the text. He 
knew how to deal with objections when he was satisfied of the 
truth; but here he could not ascertain the truth, and therefore 
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he would not preach upon the subject. Under the circumstances 
he saw but’ one course; and though he knew it might endanger 
his influence, his usefulness, and his position as a pastor and 
tutor, he candidly stated in the pulpit the extreme difficulty with 
which he was embarrassed. 

We think that we can here trace the influence of his mode of 
reasoning, based upon the philosophical system on which he rested 
with unhesitating confidence. Anything like intuitive percep- 
tion, or consciousness of spiritual existence in man, he regarded 
with suspicion and distrust. He would humbly bow to Scripture 
testimony, but not to human intuitions. He found mental 
phenomena intimately connected with corporeal organization, and 
in hig ignorance of the nature of their connexion he felt it 
_ repugnant to his philosophy to assume a cause of the former as 
distinct from the latter. He had a strong impression that there 
could be no other pure spirit than that which existed in the per- 
fect simplicity of the Godhead. Everything finite seemed to him 
related to space, and therefore in some degree unspiritual. So 
zealous a Lockeist, so stern a necessitarian, he must have felt his 
philosophical tendencies to be in accordance with the reasoning of 
Hartley, Priestley, and others, in favour of materialism. But 
observe the faith of the Christian. No sooner had he clearly 
ascertained the testimony of Scripture on the life to come, than 
he silenced every objection, subdued every doubt, and came, with- 
out his philosophy, in the docility of a little child, to the feet of 
Jesus. Although we cannot adduce positive evidence of these 
views, yet, remembering his mental habits, his favourite mode of 
reasoning, and his incidental expressions upon the subject, we 
have no doubt of the accuracy of our conclusion. 

For some years afterwards, his reception of the doctrine of 
the separate state was an act of faith, to which his reasoning, 
after many a hard struggle, had been reduced to meek sub- 
ordination. His faith was the purer and stronger for the con- 
flict. Many of his students remember the fervour and anima- 
tion with which he was accustomed to speak of the resurrection 
of the body, the development of the future glorious man from the 
germ, the indestructible atom, sown in corruption but raised in 
incorruption, sown in weakness but raised in power, sown a 
natural body but raised a spiritual body. Here his faith luxu- 
riated in the sunshine of his philosophy. No glorious combina- 
tion or development of matter was a mystery to him, who saw 
the most beautiful flowers growing from insignificant seeds. 
Had Dr. Smith unhappily adopted low views of the authority of 
Scripture, he would have been heterodox, we doubt not, according 
to the philosophy of Priestley and Belsham, but never according 
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to the fancy of Channing and Martineau: a reasoner, not a 
visionary ; a materialist, relying upon argument, not a spiritualist 
trusting to consciousness. But by the grace of God he was 
neither. 

On this subject we may observe that in his Sy//abus of Theology, 
immediately after the proposition on the doctrine of liberty and 
necessity, Dr. Smith has a scholium, ‘On the manner in which 
‘ Hobbs, Collins, Priestley, and Belsham hold the doctrine of 
‘necessity, and the difference between their notion and the scrip- 
‘tural doctrine.’ To this scholium is appended the following note, 
‘It seems to consist—1l. In their making, or seeming to make, 
‘the concatenated system of necessity dependent upon some 
‘unknown cause, and not in the decretive will of God. 2. In 
‘their denying the intrinsic and infinite evil of sin” We cite 
from our copy, which is more than thirty years old, being very 
angry with the unaccountable delay in bringing out the author’s 
last emendations. As, however, the doctor, in the next scholium, 
denies that ‘ philosophical liberty is in any sense an attribute of 
the Deity,’ the first part of the difference seems to be imaginary, 
as the decretive will of God is the necessary expression of the 
everlasting properties of his immutable nature. On the second 
part we may observe that the author always maintained very 
deep and solemn convictions of the inherent and infinite evil of 
sin. These convictions he earnestly and anxiously endeavoured to 
produce in the minds of his pupils, as if he felt them to be his 
anchor in the perilous course in which he sometimes ventured to 
guide their inquiries. His deep sense of the ‘ exceeding sinfulness 
of sin,’ combined with his devout admiration of the divine 
attributes, entirely divested his lectures on necessity and universal 
predestination of that hardness, which, in the prelections of some 
teachers, has excited very unjust and obstinate prejudice against 
the Calvinistic theology. 

As a theologian, Dr. Smith was before his age. Many men 
are now doing what he did thirty or forty years gone by, and 
probably are doing it quite as well as he did it at that time. 
They may think that, had they been born under his star, they 
would have been abreast with him in the subjects in which he 
took the lead. It may be so, for we cannot tell what any man 
would have done, had he been born half a century sooner. But 
none of his contemporaries did what so many of his successors 
are doing, and doing very much to their credit. These latter 
have facilities which he had not: they have found a way where he 
had to make one. 

Every theological student is now acquainted with the various 
readings of the New Testament. We rejoice it is so, for without 
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accurate criticism there can be no safe theology. Nor do we 
mean to say that a knowledge of the principles of textual 
criticism was at that time a very extraordinary accomplishment. 
Undoubtedly there were great critics before Dr. Smith; but, 
forty-five years, since what controversialist among non-conformists, 
or even in the Episcopal chureh, was scrupulously careful never to 
cite a text as of authority unless it was unquestionably genuine ? 
So acknowledged a corruption as the text of the three heavenly 
witnesses might have been avoided by the more candid writers of 
the orthodox party, though even University preachers could com- 
fortably discourse upon it on Trinity Sunday, without intimating 
the slightest doubt of its genuineness. In all controversies the 
received text was commonly cited without discrimination. Our 
Baptist brethren, for instance, persevered with wonderful zeal in 
adducing their three great texts, as if they were the main pillars 
of their system—‘ He that believeth and is baptized, shall be 
saved;’ ‘Then they that gladly received the word were baptized;’ 
‘and Philip said, If thou believest with all thy heart, thou 
mayest; and he answered and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God.’ They did this without considering that the 
first was doubtful, the second corrupted, ard the thire a forgery 
or a gloss. So habitually careful was Dr. Smith, that we Deheve 


a single instance cannot be found, in his rumesous contreversiol | 


writings, of the introduction of a text with ary. other authority 
than that which a critical examination would justify. 

Boys now learn German; before the close of the last war it 
was a very rare accomplishment of an English scholar. We 
question whether any English divine before Dr. Smith had 
studied it with a specifie view to theological inquiry. One or 
two theologians, like Dr. Marsh, were well acquainted with 
German through facility afforded by early intercourse with the 
people of the country. But Dr. Smith, in the midst of incessant 
labour as a tutor, a pastor, and an author, finding that continental 
professors of theology were generally desisting from writing in 
Latin, resolved to discover what they were doing in their own 
tongue. What use hemade of German critics and theologians, those 
who know his writings, and especially the later editions of his Serip- 
ture Testimony, have no need to be informed. That many now do the 
same thing, is no disparagement to him who led the way; and if 
some surpass him in the wider range of German reading, extend- 
ing over philosophy, history, classical criticism, and general 
literature, it is not surprising, when many begin their German 
studies at school, and complete them in a German university. 

The facts of geology are now universally admitted by educated 
men. But to do Dr. Smith justice, we must remember the 
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reluctance of religious men to acknowledge these facts, previously 
to the delivery of his lectures on the subject; and the shyness and 
hesitation with which theologians approached any attempts to 
reconcile the science of geology with the testimony of Scripture. 
They were considered liberal, if not lax, who referred the Mosaic 
phrase, ‘in the beginning, to some period long prior to the 
forming of the earth as the habitation of men. Evangelical 
divines very generally believed that there was no death of animals 
previous to the fall, and that the deluge prevailed over lands in 
which the human race had not then settled. But facts accumulated; 
old theories were exploded. Carnivorous animals were evidently 
made to prey upon the dead. The records of geology would admit 
of only one interpretation; and to reconcile that interpretation 
with Scripture was a service of urgent necessity. It required a 
mind competent to examine and classify the facts of science, and 

skilled in the criticism and interpretation of Holy Scripture: a 

man who would claim the respectful attention both of philosophers 

and divines. We know not another man who at that time could 

have done the service, or done it to the satisfaction of candid men 

on both sides. Dr. Chalmers, strong in the confidence of the 

* “Evangeiicat.chttch,hail not the critical learning necessary for the 
scripitiral investigation. More learned biblical critics had not 
~theroughlymasteréd ‘ie details of the science, nor had they 
“obtained the being acquainted with its latest dis- 
coveries. Buckland, Sedgwick, and other professed geologists, 
had incurred the suspicion of being too intent upon their favourite 
science to do justice to the testimony of the inspired writers. 
Hugh Miller was then comparatively unknown. Dr. Smith was 
the man for the service, and nobly he performed it. 

But he took bold and advanced views, more advanced than some 
of his ministerial brethren were willing to acknowledge. Pre- 
pared, as reading men now are, to concede the principles of his 
lectures, many were startled to hear the Professor of Divinity in 
the Homerton College, that conservative hall of the old theology, 
announce that Moses in his account of the creation described the 
raising above the superincumbent water of a district of Asia, 
intended to be the first residence of the human race; that 
previously many races of animals lived in other parts of the 
earth with the same instincts and habits as they now retain ; 
and that the deluge did not extend far beyond the habitation of 
men, who had not then migrated far from their original settle- 
ment. Had it not been for the high character of the lecturer, 
and the confidence he had conciliated from the piety as well as 
science of the age, these statements would have excited a loud 
storm of opposition. Some complained, a few wondered where- 
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unto this would lead, but no one ventured to reply. From that 
time an honourable peace has been ratified between geologists 
and theologians, and Dr. Smith lived to see his services gratefully 
acknowledged by the wisest men on both sides. 

Before we bid farewell to this venerated scholar, we should 
like to say a few words on his Christian character ; but it is so 
generally known by all who feel an interest in his memory, that 
friendship must not be indulged in the desire to inscribe a super- 
fluous, though well deserved, eulogy on the unaffected piety which 
appeared in his whole life, and pervaded all his works. We must 
be content with saying that we have never known any person 
who was so inflexibly and sternly conscientious, and yet so 
humbly and meekly devout. His inflexible conscientiousness 
might have appeared hard and ungraceful, were it not tempered 
by the devout emotions of his fervently religious spirit. 

Mr. Medway has made respectful mention of a colleague with 
whom Dr. Smith was long associated in the Old College. The 
two men were very unlike in many respects, and yet, as he 
observes, ‘the combined influence of their character was exceed- 
ingly salutary.” Both of them men of superior ability, firm 
principle, and devout feeling, they presented im other respects a 
contrast so marked that it may serve better than anything else 
to illustrate the character of our lamented friend. Both were 
subject to long discipline in the school of sorrow ; but the sorrows 
of Mr. Walford came out of his own heart—the results of 
an unpropitious temperament which often involved everything 
around him in gloom; Dr. Smith’s came upon him from severe 
trials and disappointments, when his gentle spirit looked for 
solace and repose. Mr. Walford would find darkness in sunshine ; 
Dr. Smith would see sunshine at midnight. Mr. Walford was 
a man of doubt and fear, who gathered his suspicious thoughts 
around himself; Dr. Smith, cheerful and hopeful, forgot himself, 
and, we hope, his sorrows also, in his intense interest in books, 
people, institutions, news, all sorts of things in all places. Mr. 
Walford was distant to strangers, repulsive, and apparently 
haughty; Dr.Smithwas pleasant, courteous, attentive to everybody. 
The former was the intimate friend of a select few, whose friendship 
seemed necessary to his tolerable existence; while the latter 
depended little for ‘his comfort upon social sympathy. Mr. 
Walford was compelled to correspond with distant friends, and 
at times even to leave his proper duties at home, and seek the 
enjoyment of their society; and when an old friend died, he was 
uneasy until he found a substitute, and gave him his whole con- 
fidence: Dr. Smith needed no such arm of flesh on which he 
might lean, as any kindly disposed man was sufficient for that 
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measure of friendship which he was ready to give to all good 
sort of people. Mr. Walford when living, secured a biographer ; 
Dr. Smith never thought of the memorials of his life. 

As with men, so it was with books. Dr. Smith knew all 
about books, their several editions, their varied merits; yet no 
books seemed to be his especial favourites. Although he had 
read more books than any man we ever knew, we doubt whether 
he had ever read any book through more than once. Mr. Wal- 
ford knew little about editions, and nothing about many books 
of which few reading men would like to be thought ignorant ; 
but his favourite authors were always near him, his solace in 
trouble, his companions in solitude, which without them his 
troubled spirit would soon make intolerable. Of English theolo- 
gical writers, Churchmen, Puritans, Nonconformists, Dr. Smith 
knew almost all, and could characterize their writings with 
wonderful accuracy ; but he seemed to have made no selection, 
and, we verily believe, would have found it no weariness to have 
read them all in chronological order. Mr. Walford spoke with deep 
feeling of a few whom he loved; but he could never bring his 
mind to read the others. Dr. Smith read to gratify an insatiate 
desire for information, and found pleasure in any book which 
told him anything he had not known before. Mr. Walford read 
to gratify his fastidious taste, or guide his anxious judgment, or 
soothe his sorrowful heart. Dr. Smith consulted all sorts of 
commentators, ancient, modern, English, Latin, German, French, 
Protestant and Popish. Mr. Walford distrusted commentaries, 
lest they should affect his mind with an undue bias, and preferred, 
by the aid of his own thought and learning, to find his way 
through the difficulties of Scripture. Dr. Smith, as we have 
already intimated, had quite sufficient confidence in a well- 
connected chain of logical reasoning. Mr. Walford was always 
suspicious of prolonged argumentation, and afraid that a fallacy, 
though he could not detect it, might be lurking somewhere in 
the concatenation of plausible arguments. Dr. Smith was the 
reader, Mr. Walford the student. Dr. Smith was, undoubtedly, 
the more accomplished scholar; Mr. Walford, probably, the more 
lucid and profound thinker. Dr. Smith would have been im- 
prisoned in the narrow space in which Mr. Walford loved to dwell. 
Mr. Walford would have been bewildered in the great sphere 
which Dr. Smith filled so well to the honour of Nonconformity, 
the interest of religion, and the progress of his age. They have 
passed away from this chequered life of sunshine and gloom, as 
it was to them both, and an old student, to whom their recol- 
lections are very grateful, has found pleasure in connecting his 
testimony with the more enduring memorials raised by their 
biographers, John Medway and John Stoughton. 
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Art. VII.—The Life and Times of Dante Alighieri. By Count 
CrsarE Batzo. Translated from the Italian, by F. J. Bunsury. 
2 vols. London: 1852. 


THE love of Dante for Beagrice five hundred and eighty years ago, 
is one of those circumstances in the historical past, the interest 
of which rivals that possessed by the more colossal objects and 
sights of the physical world. As wonderful in one way as the 
caves of Staffa or the cataract of Niagara in another, is this fact 
in the life of the great Italian poet. Some outline of the story 
is known to every one. Literature is full of allusions to it, and 
artists have drawn upon it for subjects. Yet, unless we are mis- 
taken, it has not received that amount of biographical and 
psychological investigation of which it is well worthy. 

The particulars of this passage in Dante's life are to be learnt 
from his own little autobiographical novel, the Vita Nuova. We 
call this little work a novel, because, by its character as a piece 
of writing, it belongs to that class of works, now so numerous, 
whose purpose it is to exhibit the romance of private life and 
individual feeling. An ingenious French critic has indeed sug- 
gested that, historically, the Vita Nuova of Dante is entitled to 
be regarded as the type and beginning of the modern sentimental 
romance. Not that Dante’s purpose was to introduce such a new 
form of literary composition. His purpose was strictly autobiogra- 
phic; and though the poetic habit of his mind led him to impart 
a kind of vagueness and tint of mystery to the circumstances he 
records, and his exquisite feeling of literary beauty induced him 
to write as sweetly and gracefully as if the story had been but a 
fantastic exercise of his pen, yet the biographic substance of the 
work is as true and faithful as if the form of writing had been 
that of a bare chronicle. The following is the opening pas- 
sage :— 


‘In that part of the book of my memory previous to which there is 
little legible, is found a rubrie which says: Inecipit Vita Nova— the 
new life begins;’ under which rubric I find written the words which it 
is my intention to collect in this little book; if not all of them, at 
least their substance. 

‘Nine times already, from my birth, had the heaven of light re- 
turned, as it were, to the self-same point in its orbit, when to my eyes 
there first appeared the glorious lady of my thoughts, who was called 
by many, Beatrice, who knew her by no other name. She was then 
just of that age that the starry heavens had, in her life-time, moved 
towards the east the twelfth part of one degree, so that she appeared 
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to me about the beginning of her ninth year, and I saw her about the 
end of my ninth year. She appeared to me in a dress of a most noble 
colour, a subdued and becoming blood-red, with a sash and ornaments 
such as suited her extreme youth. At that moment, I truly affirm, 
the vital spirit, which dwells in the most secret chamber of the heart, 
began to tremble so violently as to be frightfully felt in the smallest 
pulses of the body; and, while trembling, spoke these words: ‘ Eece 
Deus fortior me, qui veniens dominakitur mihi,—‘ Behold a God 
stronger than I, who, coming, shall bear rule over me.’ At the same 
moment, the animal spirit, which dwells in the lofty chamber to which 
all the spirits of sense carry their perceptions, began to marvel greatly, 
and, specially addressing the spirits of the visual sense, spoke these 
words: ‘ Apparuit jam beatitudo vestra,—‘ Now has your blessedness 
appeared.’ At the same moment, too, the natural spirit, which dwells 
in that part to which we administer food, began to weep, and weeping 
said these words: ‘ Hew miser, quia frequenter impeditus ero deinceps !’ 
—‘ Ah, wretched me, for henceforth shall I often be impeded !’ 

‘From that time forward, I say, Love had the absolute dominion of 
my soul, which had so suddenly been espoused to him, and he began to 
assume over me such steady and vast power, by reason of the strength 
which my imagination gave him, that I was obliged to comply entirely 
with all his wishes. He oftentimes commanded me to seek to obtain 
a sight of that most youthful little angel; wherefore I, in my boy- 
hood, many times went to get a sight of her, and saw her of so noble 
and laudable a bearing, that of her one might have said, in the words 
of Homer, ‘She seems not a daughter of mortal man, but of a god.’* 


There is a class of critics and commentators cursed with a 
pestilent faculty for finding allegory in everything, and turning 
everything into allegory. Such persons would have us believe 
that what we have here quoted is to be taken, not as literal fact, 
but as part of a philosophic parable. The Beatrice, they tell us, 
with whom Dante here represents himself as falling in love, was 
not any real Florentine little beauty of the year 1274, but an 
allegorical being, a poetical name for study, wisdom, philosophy, 
or some other spiritual entity of that kind. Dante, in short, 
means to inform us, in the passage above quoted, that, in his very 
early years, he was seized with a passionate love of study, which 
had a mischievous effect on his health, and which never afterwards 
left him; and all that follows of the story, and all the references 
to Beatrice that occur in Dante’s later works, are to be interpreted 
as a continuation of the allegory! 

When will nonsense like this cease? Arrant, unspeakable 


* In this, and in the subsequent extracts, from the Vita Nuova, we have 
availed ourselves of the translation of Mr. Joseph Garrow, published, along with 
the original Italian, in Florence, in 1846. We have throughout, however, modified 
Mr. Garrow’s translation, so as to bring it closer to the original. 
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nonsense, it certainly is. Whatever Beatrice became in Dante's 
imagination, and to whatever strange and mystic identifications of 
her name with all beauty and wisdom and holiness the grand 
workings of his soul led him before he left this world, Beatrice 
was a real person, and the foregoing passage is a literal record of 
the circumstances of Dante's first love. On grounds of possibility 
and philosophy it might be shown to be so. On no other basis 
than that of a real human love does Nature ever rear such super- 
structures as that strange inner life of Dante, over which the 
name of Beatrice presides like a star. Nor can sane criticism 
accept any other conclusion. Make Beatrice an allegory, and 
the Vita Nuova is a most clumsy performance, and much of all 
that Dante wrote is bereft-of its best quality, the burning in- 
tensity of its human interest. But, indeed, argument on such a 
point is useless. Leaving the allegorizing critics to the east 
wind of their own interpretations, let us, for our part, take the 
foregoing passage for what it really is—a statement by Dante 
himself in his manhood, that in looking back upon his past life, 
he could distinctly select one point as the commencement of an 
era in his existence; that this was where, at the age of nine years, 
he met, for the first time, a little girl, named Beatrice, not quite 
a year younger than himself; that, young as he then was, he was 
smitten on the spot with a violent love for this little girl, which 
showed itself in trembling and other corporeal signs; and that this 
love lasted through his boyhood, and had never left him. What 
is said about vital spirits, animal spirits, and natural spirits, is 
to be regarded as a description of the signs of love in the physid- 
logical language of that day. 

We are indebted to Boccaccio, the later contemporary and the 
first biographer of Dante, for some particulars which make the 
little picture of Dante's first meeting with Beatrice more com- 
plete. It was on the occasion of a feast given by Folco Portinari, 
the father of Beatrice, and a rich citizen of Florence, to some of 
his neighbours, on May-day, 1274, that the meeting took place. 
Dante's parents, being invited, took Dante with them; ‘there were 
many other children there, who played with each other while their 
parents feasted; and it was in some turn of the game that little 
Bice Portinari, the daughter of the house, a dainty, grave little 
thing, with the sweetest face in the world, first appeared, in her 
red frock and sash, to the gaze of the pale and silent boy who 
was to write her name on the very heavens and the earth, and 
make it known to all future ages. Although he was then but a 
child, says Boccaccio, he received her image with so mnch pas- 
sion into his heart, that from that day forward she never, while he 
lived, departed from it. 
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Quite aware that the record of a boy’s love would possess little 
interest for grown-up people, Dante, after affirming the fact that 
he was actually but nine years old when he fell in love with 
Beatrice, does not trouble his readers with his recollections of his 
occasional visions of his little angel throughout his boyhood, 
but passes over nine years at a leap. His next recorded reminis- 
cence of Beatrice refers to his nineteenth year. 


‘When exactly so many days had elapsed after the above-described 
appearance of this most noble being, as were necessary to complete 
nine whole years from that date, on the last of these days it happened 
that this admirable lady appeared to me clothed in the purest white, 
between two noble ladies, who were older than herself; and, passing 
along a street, she turned her eyes towards the spot where I stood, 
overcome with fear; and, of her own ineffable courtesy, which has 
now its reward in eternity, she saluted me so graciously, that I seemed 
at that moment to see all the extremes of happiness. The hour at 
which this sweetest salutation of hers was vouchsafed to me, was pre- 
cisely the none of that day [corresponding with half-past eleven in the 
morning]; and as this was the first time that words of hers reached 
my ears, I received such pleasure that I left the company I was in like 
one intoxicated. Retiring to the solitude of my chamber, I sat down 
to think of this most courteous lady; and, in thinking of her, there 
came over me a sweet sleep, in which there appeared to me a marvellous 
vision. 

‘I seemed to see in my chamber a cloud of the colour of fire, in the 
midst of which I discerned the figure of a man, of fearful aspect to 
whomsover looked upon him, and yet, wonderful to tell, wearing him- 
self an expression of joy. And amongst his words there was much 
said by him that I understood but little of; but, amid them, I dis- 
tinctly heard this: ‘Hyo dominus tuus,—‘I am thy lord.’ In his 
arms I seemed to see a sleeping figure, naked, save that there seemed 
a slight covering of a blood-red drapery; looking at which figure very 
attentively, I saw that it was the lady of my happiness who had con- 
descended to salute me that day before. And in one of the hands of 
the man he seemed to hold something which was all in flames; and 
methought he said to me, ‘ Vide cor tuwum,’—‘ This is thy heart.’ And, 
after some time, he seemed to me to awaken her who slept, and to 
exert his skill so as to make her eat that thing which was burning in 
his hand, which she did eat, though with hesitation. After this he 
stayed but a little time, when his joy was changed into the bitterest 
lamentation; and, as if weeping, he folded the lady in his arms, and, 
with her, as I thought, ascended to heaven. From this I endured such 
— that my slight sleep could not continue; it broke, and I was 
awake. 

‘Thinking of that which had appeared to me, I purposed to make it 
known to many who were famous poets in that day; andas it happened 
that I had already discovered in myself the same art of speaking words 
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in rhyme, I purposed to make a sonnet, in which I might salute all 
Love’s faithful lieges. So, praying them to give their opinion of my 
vision, I described to them what I had seen in my sleep, and began this 
sonnet :— 


‘To every captive soul and gentle heart, 
Into whose sight the present song shall come, 
Praying their thoughts on what it may portend, 
Health, in the name of Love, their sovereign lord! 
A third part of the hours had almost passed, 
Which show in brightest lustre every star, 
When suddenly before me Love appeared, 
Whose essence to remember gives me horror. 
Joyful Love seemed, holding within his hand 
My heart; and in his arms enfolded lay 
My lady sleeping, in a mantle wrapt. 
Then, waking her, he with his burning heart 
Courteously fed her; and, in fear, she ate. 
That done, I saw him go his way in tears.’ 
Lyell’s Translation. 


The whole of this we take as a statement of literal fact. We 
believe that, exactly as is here stated, Dante did, one morning in 
his nineteenth year, see in the streets of Florence and receive a 
a salutation from, the blessed being whom for nine years he had 
secretly loved, occasionally during that time coming across her 
path, but, whether from bashfulness or want of opportunity, 
never having exchanged a word with her or even heard her speak. 
We believe that, after this casual meeting, which fed his love 
anew, and deepened the wound so that it could never be cured, he 
did actually return silent and thoughtful to his own chamber, 
and there, as he describes, fall asleep and have a dream. We 
believe that he did actually in this dream see his chamber, as it 
were, filled with a fire-coloured cloud, from the midst of which 
came forth a man, of terrible aspect, whom he recognised to be 
Love, holding in his arms the sleeping figure of Beatrice wrapped 
in a thin, blood-red gauze. We believe that he did, in his dream, 
see this Love, whom he knew to be his master, hold in his hand 
something all burning, which he knew to be his own heart; that, 
as he gazed, he saw Love wake Beatrice, and compel her hesi- 
tatingly to eat the heart morsel by morsel; and that then he saw 
Love break out into lamentations, and disappear heavenwards, 
carrying Beatrice with him. Further, we believe that he did, as 
he says, write the above sonnet immediately after the dream, and 
show it about among his poetical friends, that he might have their 
opinions as to what the dream betokened; at the same time ex- 
plaining the circumstances, but concealing his angel’s name. 
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Indeed, it so happens, that out of the answers received by Dante 
on the occasion, three still remain. One is by Guido Cavalcanti, 
a distinguished Florentine of the time, whom Dante calls his first 
and best friend; another by Cino da Pistoia; and a third by 
Dante da Maiano. Of the three answers, that by Dante da 
Maiano would be considered by some the most sensible, the pur- 
port of it being that Dante must be in a bad state of health to 
have such ugly dreams, and had better see a doctor on the subject. 
Cavalcanti and Cino da Pistoia are more sympathetic in their 
replies; but, as Dante says, the real meaning of the dream, which 
the sequel made plain to the simplest understanding, was not'then 
perceived by any one. 

The passages which we have quoted from the Vita Nuova may 
stand as a sample of the whole. The whole book consists of a 
simple narrative by Dante of those little incidents which made 
up the history of his love. The incidents are not more than fifteen 
or sixteen in all, and some of them the most trivial possible, unless 
seen through the rosy light of remembered love ; yet each is faith- 
fully entered in a page or two of prose chronicle, and then em- 
balmed, by way of more sure preservation, in a verse or two of 
appended rhyme. It will give a sufficient idea, therefore, of the 
contents of the rest of the book if we simply enumerate the re- 
maining incidents, quoting Dante’s own language where it seems 
advisable to do so. 

After that chance sight of Beatrice in the streets of Florence, 
which so effectually completed the mischief begun nine years 
before, Dante became so ill and weak that his friends noticed the 
change in his appearance. Malicious people did not conceal that 
they suspected the cause, and made all kinds of rude guesses at 
the name of the lady for whom he pined. On these occasions, he 
says, he used to smile, look at his questioners, and hold his peace. 
At length, accident suggested a way of avoiding troublesome in- 
quiries. Being in church, one day, he was so placed as to have 
a view of his dear divinity; in a straight line between whom, 
however, and his eyes, sat another lady of very handsome appear- 
ance, who intercepted his glances, and appropriated to herself the 
love and longing which they expressed. This lady’s confusion 
was noticed, and some of Dante’s acquaintances, who were in 
church, made no doubt that they had now discovered the object 
of Dante’s admiration. The mistake got abroad, and Dante, by 
one of those freaks which love will indulge in, took pleasure in 
encouraging it, so as to keep his real passion sacred from farther 
search. He made this lady his ‘screen,’ as he calls it; he even 
wrote some verses in her praise; and on one occasion he intro- 
duced her name, with the names of sixty others of the hand- 
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somest ladies of Florence, in a serventese, or poem of gallantry, 
which he composed and circulated. Even in this poem, however, 
the name of his own fair and incomparable Beatrice was so placed 
as, by a cunning device perceptible only to himself, to stand mys- 
tically pre-eminent as the chief star inth e galaxy. And so, skil- 
fully making use of his screen, he was at liberty for a while to 
indulge undisturbed in the luxury of his secret adoration, whis- 
pering the name of Beatrice in his solitary walks, and breathing 
it to his nightly pillow. After a little time, however, the poor 
deceived lady who was his screen was called away from Florence 
to a distant part of the country, and Dante felt himself deprived 
of this species of protection from the gaze of the curious. The 
incident affected him not a little, and he wrote a sonnet on it, 
the real meaning of which was intelligible only to himself. 

The next little incident which Dante records is the death of a 
young lady whom he slightly knew, which happened about this 
time. He had seen this lady sometimes in the company of 
Beatrice; and, therefore, when, with some others, he went to see 
the corpse, it was with feelings different from those of an ordinary 
spectator that he stood beside the bier. Deeply affected, he wrote 
two pieces of verse, speaking of the virtues of the deceased, and 
yet toned all through with a mysterious reference to that which 
made her and her death so interesting to him. 

A few days after this, a circumstance occurred which made it 
necessary for Dante to go on a journey, with a number of friends, 
in the direction of that part of the country where the lady who 
had been his screen had gone to reside. Thus journeying away 
from Beatrice and towards her substitute, many things came to 
his recollection, and he fell into a moody fit, letting his horse jog 
on, and heedless of the mirth and the talk of his companions. Sud- 
denly, at one part of the road, where a beautiful stream flowed 
parallel to it on one side, he seemed, with all the distinctness of a 
waking dream, to see his well-known master, Love, meeting him, 
incarnate as before, but this time not in his old form, but in that 
of a pilgrim scantily clad. Addressing Dante in a desponding 
voice, and with eyes fixed on the ground, save that now and then 
they glanced towards the river, Love seemed to say that he had 
just come from that lady who had been Dante's screen, and that, 
as this lady was not to return, Dante, when he got back to Flo- 
rence, must choose such and such another lady, whom Love named, 
to act the part which that lady had performed. This odd waking 
vision, which we will understand as literally as we can, Dante, 
according to his fashion, duly versified. 

His absence from Florence was short, and, on his return, he 
did as Love had commanded him, and sought out, as a second 
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lady-substitute, the fair one whom Love had designated. In her 
case, too, he carried on his intentional deception very effectually— 
so effectually, in fact, as to overdo it. A little scandal arose ; it 
was rumoured that Dante had offered some annoyance to the lady 
in question, which she had resented ; and, what was worst of all, 
this scandal reached the ears of Beatrice. Now, as that admir- 
able person was the enemy of all impropriety, and as, moreover, she 
had begun by this time, from seeing Dante somewhat often, to 
divine, with the true instinct of a woman, what place she held in 
the heart of the man who was so pale and abased in her presence, 
it pleased her to mark her resentment by withholding from Dante, 
when she next met him, her customary salutation. O, the sad- 
ness! OQ, the despair! But we will let Dante himself describe 
how great the boon was of which he was thus deprived. 


‘TI say, then, that whenever she appeared, the hope of receiving her 
adorable salutation effaced all enmity within me; nay, a flame of charity 
pervaded me, which made me pardon every one that had offended me. 
And, if any one-at that moment had interrogated me about any matter, 
my sole answer would, with a countenance all clothed with humility, 
have been ‘ Love.’ And when she was on the point of giving me her 
salutation, a spirit of love, destroying all the other spirits of the senses, 
drove out the languid spirits of vision, and said to them, ‘Go and 
honour your lady;’ and he himself remained in their place. And who- 
ever had wished to study Love, might have done so by observing the 
trembling of my eyes. And when this most gentle lady did actually 
salute me, only Love could act so as to conceal from me the intolerable 
happiness; but he, as by excess of delight, became such that my body, 
which was entirely under his governance, oftentimes moved like a piece 
of inanimate substance.’ 


Robbed of this, his only and inexpressible happiness, Dante 
gave way to floods of inconsolable weeping, keeping his chamber, 
and seeing no one. In his distress, when he had fallen asleep, 
‘ like a beaten child in the midst of his tears,’ Love, that perpetual 
personage of his visions, came to his aid, in the form of a young 
man in white garments, who, after some mystical conversation, 
which Dante duly records, made plain to him the reason of 
Beatrice’s displeasure, and instructed him, thenceforth to use no 
more disguises, but let his love follow its natural bent, beginning 
with a little ballad of contrition and reconciliation, intended for 
Beatrice, on a fit occasion, though not addressed to her. This, 
accordingly, Dante did. 

The most passionate love will have its moments of scepticism, 
when the lover will begin to think whether, with all his yearnings 
after the hopeless, he is doing justice to himself and to all the 
chances of his youth and manhood. Dante, too, had his touches 
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of this mood, when contrary thoughts distracted him, and he 
reasoned for and against his love. He was in the midst of this 
mood, and was even casting it into verse, the purport of which 
was that he would take refuge in pity, as the only sentiment that 
could fully contain his case, when a new incident occurred which 
agitated him not a little. There had been a marriage in Florence, 
-and, as the custom was, the lady-acquaintances of the bride, with 
other friends, were to go to pay their respects to her on her first 
taking her place in her new household. A friend of Dante’s 
asked him to accompany him, and Dante, hardly knowing where 
he was going, went. When he was in the place where the com- 
pany was assembled, and found himself in the presence of so many 
ladies, a strange sensation came over him, which, beginning at his 
left breast, extended itself all over his body, Faint and numb, 
he leant against a painted tapestry which surrounded the chamber; 
and, then, raising his eyes, he saw Beatrice, with the other ladies, 
looking at him. The sight, so sudden, made him worse; he was 
paralyzed and immovable ; or, in his own physiological language, 
.all his spirits were subdued by love, save the spirits of vision, 
‘which were entranced by the lovely spectacle they were permitted 
to gaze on. Meanwhile his confusion, amounting to absolute awk- 
wardness, had attracted the attention of all the ladies, who, at 
first astonished, were very soon amused, and began to show their 
sense of the ridiculous, by rallying Beatrice on the transformation 
she had effected. Horror of all horrors to the poor lover, Beatrice 
herself joined in the mirth! Amazed at the whole affair, and not 
so quick-sighted as the ladies, Dante's friend thought he was really 
ill, and led him out into the open air. There, reviving, he replied 
to his friend’s anxious inquiries what ailed him, in words which 
must have puzzled that amiable person. ‘ My feet,’ he said, ‘ have 
stood in that portion of existence beyond which it is impossible 
to go with the intention of returning; and, stung with shame 
and grief, he rushed away without saying more. One can imagine 
the agony which for hours haunted him, after he had regained his 
home and shut himself up, to think of what had happened. Bea- 
trice had laughed at him! That the others should have done so, 
that might have been borne; but she! Ah! surely, had she 
known all, she would not have been so cruel! No, for her heart 
was the abode of all goodness, and grace, and gentleness! And 
so, sitting down, he wrote a sonnet expressing all this, trusting 
that it would, some way or other, find its way to her, and be read 
by her. 

"The incident just related is a somewhat important one in con- 
nexion with the real circumstances of Dante’s love. According 
to the Italian custom, it is said, only married ladies could be 
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present on such an occasion as that referred to—a visit of com- 
pliment to a newly-married bride. The presence of Beatrice, 
accordingly, is a proof that at this time she was married. That 
Beatrice was eventually married we know from independent 
authority. The name of her husband was Messer Simone de’ 
Bardi, a Florentine knight in good circumstances; and she had 
children by him. The question then arises, when she was mar- 
ried? Taking it for granted that she was married at the time of 
the incident above narrated, it is quite a likely supposition that 
she had already for some time been a wife. Dante says nothing 
on this subject; and in all his references to Beatrice now and 
afterwards, the existence of any such profanation as Messer 
Simone de’ Bardi is quietly ignored. There is something at once 
touching and magnificent in this great stroke of silence; and 
though in any similar case humour would inevitably suggest its 
comments, no taint of humour will rest here, but one feels that 
the whole matter rises into the region where wonder and reverence 
must supply the interpretation. What Beatrice was to Dante, 
not what she was to Messer Simone de Bardi, is what concerns , 
the world; and if Dante, who was close to the facts, and who 
passed daily the house of de’ Bardi, seeing mayhap a child in a 
nurse’s arms, or even de’ Bardi himself ascending the door-steps, 
yet did actually think of Beatrice as a being removed far and un- 
touched out of all this literal circumstance, surely we, to whom 
it is all but old legend and can bring no pang, may rest content 
without very minutely putting the circumstance together, so as to 
conceive the real Beatrice, gowned and married, in the midst of 
it. And yet facts are noble and significant; and that is a poor 
spirit of romance that cannot take the real of any occurrence 
exactly as it was, and conquer and be romantic still. The ques- 
tion, then, peremptorily recurs, When did Beatrice marry? Only 
two suppositions seem possible—eithér that she was already mar- 
ried at the time when Dante, in his nineteenth year, had that 
salutation from her in the streets of Florence which renewed and 
deepened irrecoverably all his boyhood’s love; or that she was mar- 
ried some time in the interval between that meeting and theincident 
last related. The second is possible. It is possible, for example, 
that Beatrice may have been married during that brief absence of 
Dante from Florence which he refers to when he speaks of his jour- 
ney towards the place where the lady who had been his screen had 
gone to reside, and during which, his biographers say, he visited 
Bologna for the purposes of study. It seems to us far more 
likely, however, that the first supposition is true, and that Beatrice 
was already married before any of the incidents of the Vita 
Nuova, with the exception of that of Dante’s first juvenile meet- 
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ing with Beatrice, had taken plate. The nature of the case 
makes this likely. When Dante first saw Beatrice he was nine 
years old; and nine years elapse before the date of the next re- 
corded incident. Dante was then but eighteen, and the interval 
had been spent in studies which must have often taken him from 
Florence and Beatrice. What so likely as that during this inter- 
val, Beatrice, Dante’s junior only by a few months, but, as a 
woman and an Italian woman, far nearer the climacteric than he 
was, became the wife of de’ Bardi. At eighteen Dante was still 
a student; at the same age Beatrice might well be a young Italian 
matron. ‘This supposition, too, would account for much that re- 
quires explanation in the narrative itself. It would account for that 
tone of hopelessness, and reserve, and absolute ideality in Dante's 
representation of his love which might else surprise us. Dante finds 
the love of his boyhood hopelessly removed from him; but the 
passion remains rooted and incurable. The custom of the country 
might have tolerated even the outward show of this passion to its 
married object; and, indeed, in the case of the other ladies behind 
whom Dante screened his love of Beatrice from observation, he 
seems to have availed himself of this custom. But towards 
Beatrice he is ever abject, submissive, unasking, undemonstrative, 
as towards one entirely and for ever beyond his reach. He nurses 
his love for her, and delights in the chance of her passing reco- 
gnition; but there is no evidence that he ever spoke to her other- 
wise than as a man respecting the law which separated them 
humbly and punctiliously. Even the verses which he wrote to 
and about her were disguised in their expression ; and he did not 
send them to her, disguised as they were, but only trusted that 
some time or other, and by some means or other, they might 
meet her eye. If Beatrice, as he hints she did, had divined his 
secret, it was a circumstance independent of his will, and on which 
he never presumed. Those connoissewrs in the ways of the great 
world in all ages, and in the moral antiquities of Italy in the 
thirteenth century, to whom all this reserve and hopelessness may 
still be matter of marvel, must seek the explanation of it in the 
character of Dante, and in the character also, we may very well 
suppose, of Beatrice herself. 

Affixing, now, the dates, as far as they can probably be esta- 
blished, we may say that it was in 1274 that Dante first of all saw 
Beatrice Portinari, both being then children; that it was in 1283 
that he had that chance meeting with her in the streets of Florence 
which constituted so important a reminiscence in the history of 
his love; that then she had for some time been the wife of de’ 
Bardi; and that the subsequent incidents that have been narrated 
spread over a year or two from that date, the last of them bringing 
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us perhaps to the year 1285, when Dante was twenty years of age, 
and Beatrice about the same. Assuming these dates, let us con- 
tinue the story. 

The awkward incident of the visit to the newly-married bride, 
with the untoward publicity which attended it, seems to have 
rankled for a while in Dante's mind, and given a check to his love. 
Pride and chagrin came to his rescue, and debated with his pas- 
sion for being near the loved one. The picture of his own nidi- 
culous appearance leaning against the tapestry, and of the ladies 
laughing at him, often recurred to his imagination, and made him 
gnash his teeth. As usual he told his misery to the Muse in one 
or two sonnets, which he duly transcribes into the chronicle. 
Such compositions relieved him; and, though his love quickly 
returned in all its strength, he resolved for the future to abstain 
more strictly than before from all manifestations of his feeling in 
the presence of Beatrice herself. This did not prevent him, how- 
ever, from dilating in secret on the topic of his love. Nay, when 
certain ladies who took a friendly interest in him and his condition, 
entered into conversation with him on the subject, he summoned 
up courage to discuss it with them frankly, and to compose for 
their reading a poem in which he relates openly the praises of 
Beatrice. Ina similar manner, he wrote other two sonnets, one 
describing Beatrice’s beauty, and another in answer to a friend 
who had asked him for a definition of love. These three poems 
contain some noble passages and lines. The last of them opens 
with the famous line— 

‘Amore e cor gentil sono una cosa.’ 
* Love and a gentle heart are but one thing :’ 


and that addressed to the ladies, opening with the line, 
‘Donne ch’ avete intelletto d’ amore,’ ‘Ladies who have intelli- 
gence of love, in token that the poem was not for general 
reading, but only for that sex on whose finer appreciation he 
could depend, contains a strain of peculiar solemnity. He 
fancies the angels in heaven addressing the Supreme Intelligence, 
wondering why such a marvel as Beatrice, whose radiance 
reached even the heavenly abodes, and whose absence was the 
only defect in heaven, was permitted to remain in the nether 
world. The reply is, that they must wait in patience till it is 
the divine pleasure to remove her from a world where there is 
one living who dreads to lose her. Here there is a hint of the 
lover's fears for the fragility of his beloved—a hint which is con- 
firmed by another line in the same poem, where he speaks of 
the pearly paleness of Beatrice’s complexion, and the extreme 
delicacy of her beauty. 
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The next incident recorded in the autobiography, is the death 
of Beatrice’s father. ‘He who was the progenitor,’ says Dante, 
‘of all that marvellous excellence which was visible in the most 
‘noble Beatrice, departed this life, and went to eternal glory.’ 
This event, we know from external authority, happened in 
January, 1287, It was an event calculated to affect Dante with 
peculiar force. ‘No affection,’ he says, ‘is so deep as that of a 
* good father for a good child, or that of a good child for a good 
‘father ; and knowing the tenderness of Beatrice’s disposition, he 
was full of anxiety as to how she would bear so great a loss. 
The reports he heard did not console him. Being among some 
ladies who had returned from a visit to the house of mourning, 
he heard them speaking of Beatrice’s inconsolable grief in such 
words as these, ‘She weeps to such a degree, that whoever sees 
‘her must surely die of pity; ‘ Which of us can ever be happy 
‘again after hearing the piteous accents of that lady?’ He did 
not dare to inquire more particularly; but, weeping himself, 
retired to think of his lady’s sorrow, and to express his thoughts 
in lines of condolence. 

Not long after this, indeed within a few days, a serious and 
painful illness attacked Dante, and he was laid on a sick bed for 
a considerable time. His previous thoughts, conspiring with 
the fever in his body, induced a train of terrible fancies which 
haunted him day and night. 


‘On the ninth day, I say, finding the pain intolerable, I was visited 
by athought having reference to my lady. Having thought of her 
for some time, I turned my mind back upon my own debilitated state 
of existence; and, considering how frail is life’s continuance, even when 
in health, I began to weep internally at the idea of such misery; and 
sighing deeply I said to myself, ‘Of necessity it must be that some 
time or other the most noble Beatrice must die.’ At which thought 
there came upon me such bitter consternation, that I shut my eyes and 
began to lament like one delirious, and to picture images as follows:— 
In the commencement of the wanderings of my fancy, there appeared 
to me women’s faces with dishevelled hair, which said, ‘'Thou must 
die;’ after which, there appeared other different faces, horrible to look 
at, which said, ‘ Thou art dead.’ My fancy thus beginning to wander, 
I at last came to such a state as not to know where I was; and me- 
thought I saw women with dishevelled hair pass by weeping, and the sun 
seemed to be darkened so that the stars showed themselves of such a 
colour as to make me think they wept, and the birds seemed to fall dead 
in their flight, and there were great earthquakes. Wonder-stricken in 
the midst of such fantasies, and much alarmed, I imagined that a 
friend came to me and said, ‘ Dost thou not know? Thy adorable lady 
has departed this life.’ Then I began to weep most piteously, not 
only in imagination, but with my eyes also, bathing them in real tears. 
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And methought I was looking up to heaven, and there appeared a 
multitude of angels returning upwards, and having before them a little 
cloud of exceeding whiteness. And methought the angels sang glori- 
ously, and the words of their song seemed to be ‘ Osanna in excelsis,’ 
—‘ Hosannah in the highest;’ and I heard nothing else. Then, me- 
thought my heart, full of so great love, said to me, ‘It is true that 
thy lady lies dead.’ And, in consequence of this, I seemed to go to 
see the body in which that most noble and blessed soul had dwelt. 
And so powerful was my wandering imagination, that it showed me 
the lady dead; and women seemed to be covering her head with a 
white veil; and her face seemed to wear such an expression of humility 
as to say, as I thought, ‘ Now behold I the beginning of peace.’ In 
this imagining such a sense of humility in seeing her came over me, 
that I called on Death, saying, ‘Come to me, and be not discourteous, 
for thou shouldst be noble, seeing where thou hast been; come, then, 
to me, for I desire thee much, and thou seest that already I wear the 
colour.’ And when I had witnessed all the sad offices which are usually 
performed for the dead, I seemed to return to my chamber, and there 
to look up to heaven; and so powerful was my imagination, that in 
weeping, I began to say, audibly, with my real voice, ‘O most lovely 
spirit, how happy he that beholds thee!’ And as I was saying these 
words, grievously sobbing and weeping, and calling on Death to come 
to me, a young and noble lady, who was at my bed-side, thinking that 
my weeping and outcry were caused by the pain of my illness, began 
also to weep in great alarm; whereupon, some other ladies who were 
in the chamber, perceiving my state from the grief I had caused this 
one, obliged her (who was very nearly allied to me in blood) to quit 
me, and drew near to me to awake me, supposing that I was in a 
dream. And they said, ‘Sleep no more, and cease from distressing 
oe ene” And whilst they were so speaking, this powerful delirium 
eft me just as I was in the act of saying ‘ O Beatrice, blessed art thou!” 
And I had just muttered ‘O Beatrice,’ when, recovering myself, I 
opened my eyes, and saw that I had been in an illusion.’ 


On recovering from his illness, Dante put this strange dream 
into verse literally and exactly as it is here related. He seems 
soon to have shaken off its effects, and to have returned with 
fresh zest to the luxury of love for the living Beatrice. One 
day he saw her along with another lady, who was the mistress of 
his friend Cavalcanti, and the sight of these two ladies together 
prompted him to write a sonnet in which he celebrates both their 
names, and gives mystical interpretations of them. Another time 
the topic is the fame of Beatrice’s beauty throughout Florence. 
He is very minute and emphatic on this point. He avers that 
she became so famous, and was so highly esteemed, that, as she 
walked in the streets, people ran to get a sight of her; that even 
t. casual stranger could not look at her without feeling compelled 
to sigh; and that there was a miraculous moral effect upon all 
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who frequented her society, inducing the utmost humility and 
reverence, so that they also partook of the wonderful estimation 
in which she was held. All this, he says, there were many living 
who could testify ; and, as it was an intense delight to him to hear 
his angel's name so blessed throughout the whole city, nothing 
pleased him better than to repeat in rhyme what was said of her. 
Accordingly, he inserts in this part of the book one cr two 
sonnets commemorating Beatrice’s great reputation in Florence. 

A considerable lapse of time must be supposed here to inter- 
vene, during which Dante, cherishing his love for Beatrice, lives 
on such opportunities of seeing her and hearing of her as 
were cast in his way. And now we approach the catastrophe. 
Displeased, he tells us, with his previous attempts to describe 
exactly the effects of Beatrice’s presence upon himself, he had 
resolved to write a new poem of some length devoted to this 
express subject. He had already written one stanza, which he 
transcribes for us, when that happened which made him leave 
this and much else unfinished. ‘Whilst I was fulfilling my 
purpose, he says, ‘of writing this song, and had just finished 
‘the above stanza, the Lord of justice called my most gentle lady 
‘into glory.’ And, with this simple intimation of the fact, he leaves 
the subject; refusing, for reasons which he states, to enter into 
any detail of the particulars. He records, however, the date of 
Beatrice’s death. It was, he says, on the ninth day of that month 
which, according to the Syrian method of computation, ranks 
as the ninth month in the year; and the year was that year 
of the century in which the perfect number (ten) had been nine 
times completed. In other words, it was on the 9th of June, 
1290. Whereupon he gives a curious mystical disquisition on 
the influence of the number Nine on the nativity and life of 
Beatrice. The number three, he says, is the square root of nine, 
and the Deity himself is a trinity ; ; wherefore it was that the 
number nine accompanied Beatrice through life, in order to show, 
as it were, that she was herself a Nine, that is, a miracle, whose 
only root is Deity. ‘ Perhaps,’ he says, ‘a more acute person than 
‘ myself might see in the matter some more subtle reason ; but this 
‘is what I see in it, and it pleases me best.’ Curious all this, 
but touching and significant ! 

Dante was twenty-five years of age when Beatrice died, her age 
being exactly nine months less. The depth of his grief is 
indicated rather than expressed. When his eyes had shed tears 
so long that the faculty of weeping failed him, he paid to the 
tomb of Beatrice the tribute of one poetical elegy. Afterwards, 
at the request of Beatrice’s brother, who visited him in his sorrow, 
and asked him to write some lines on a lady recently deceased, 
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whose name he delicately forbore to mention, but whom Dante 
knew to be no other than Beatrice, he composed two additional 
sonnets of lamentation, ostensibly for the brother, but breathing 
also his own inconsolable misery. And these three poems are 
all the relics of what may be called Dante's first year of spiritual 
widowhood. 
The Vita Nuova, however, carries us at least into the beginning 
of the second year. On the first anniversary of Beatrice’s death, 
we are told, Dante was sitting in a certain spot, doing honour to the 
day by thinking of her glorified spirit ; whose lineaments he was 
trying more visibly to bring before his eyes by designing on a 
tablet the form of an angel. He was so intent on his occupation, 
that for a while he did not perceive the presence of some friends, 
who had approached, and were looking on. When he did so, he 
talked with them for a little, and when they retired, he turned 
the incident into a little anniversary poem. Close upon which 
incident comes another, which, with its sequel, we will let Dante 
narrate in his own words :— 


‘Some time afterwards, as I was standing on a spot which reminded 
me of past times, I became greatly dejected, and a prey to such sad 
thoughts, that my countenance externally assumed an aspect of terrible 
melancholy. Wherefore, conscious of my wretched looks, I raised my 
eyes to see if any one observed me; and I saw a noble young lady of 
great beauty, who, from a window, looked at me with a great expres- 
sion of pity; so much, indeed, that all pity seemed embodied in her. 
Wherefore, as the wretched, when they see others compassionating 
them, are more easily moved to tears, as if through very pity for them- 
selves, I felt at that moment my eyes beginning to show a disposition 
to weep. But, being afraid to show my wretched condition, I went 
away out of the sight of this noble lady; afterwards, however, saying 
within myself, ‘It cannot be but that the love of this compassionate 
lady would be avery noble thing.’ And, forthwith, I purposed making 
a sonnet in which | should speak of her, and comprise all that has 
here been narrated... . . It so happened that, whenever I saw this 
lady, her countenance appeared full of pity, and her complexion pale, 
as if with love; which circumstances often reminded me of my most 
noble lady, who was of a similar complexion. Certain it is, that often- 
times not being able to weep or give vent to my grief, I went to see 
this compassionate lady, who seemed as it were by her looks to draw 
the tears out of my eyes. Accordingly, a desire came upon me to write 
some more words speaking of her, and I composed the following 
sonnet. . . . . I came to that state with the sight of this lady, that 
my eyes began to delight too much in seeing her, on which account 
I often reproached myself and considered myself vile; and I often 
cursed the fickleness of my eyes, and said to them in my thoughts, 
‘You were wont to make those weep who saw your wretched condi- 
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tion; but now you seem to wish to deny this on account of this lady 
who seems admirable to you, but who only does so in proportion as 
she thinks of that glorious lady for whom you are accustomed to weep. 
But, whatever you can do, do; for often will I remind you of her, 
accursed eyes; since never, until death, should your tears have ceased 
flowing.’ . . . . Still, the sight of this lady brought me into such an 
unwonted state, that often I thought of her as of one exceedingly pleas- 
ing to me, and made the following reflection : ‘ This is a noble lady, hand- 
some, young, and intelligent, and perhaps she has appeared to me by 
Love’s decree, in order that my life may now be more tranquil.’ And 
oftentimes I thought still more amorously, so that my heart consented 
and went along with my reasoning. .... One day, about the hour of 
the None (half-past eleven a.m.) there arose in me a powerful protest 
of the imagination against this enemy, Reason. Methought I saw the 
glorious Beatrice appear to me in that blood-red dress in which my eyes 
first beheld her, and seemingly young in years as then. I then began 
to think of her, and calling up in order the events of the past, my 
heart began with anguish to repent of the desire with which it had so 
vilely allowed itself for some days to be possessed, contrary to the 
constancy of my better reason. And all this evil desire having been 
forthwith discarded, all my thoughts returned to their noblest 
Beatrice.’ 


As Dante did, in the very year to which the above must refer 
(1291), marry Gemma de’ Donati, who was the wife of his subse- 
quent unhappy life, and the mother of his children, it has been 
supposed that she is the ‘compassionate lady’ to whom such 
open allusion is made. The supposition, however, is not neces- 
sary; and, indeed, the shrewish and disagreeable character ascribed 
to Dante’s actual wife would seem to make it untenable. 

The reader must suppose the preceding quotation interspersed 
with one or two sonnets and poems growing out of the cirecum- 
stances. Two more sonnets, with their accompanying prose-com- 
mentary, and the Vita Nuova ends. The first was on the occa- 
sion of seeing some pilgrims in the main street of Florence. 
They were foreigners, and it occurred to Dante how strange it was 
that there were men in the world who had heard nothing of 
Beatrice, and knew not what loss the city through which they 
were passing had sustained in her death. This fancy he turns 
into a sonnet. The other was on the occasion of answering the 
request of some ladies who had asked him for his poems. It, 
too, breathes only the name of Beatrice. But it was the last 
he wrote on that theme for a long time, and for the following 
reason :— 


‘Soon after writing this sonnet, there appeared to me a wonderful 
vision, in which I saw things that made me determine to write no 
more of this blessed one, until such time as I should be able to treat 
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of her more worthily. And in order to arrive at this I am studying 
with all my might, as she truly knows. So that if it shall be pleasing 
to Him, by whom all things have their being, that my life shall con- 
tinue for a few more years, I hope to speak of her as no woman has 
ever been spoken of before. And may it please Him, who is the Lord 
of courtesy, that my soul may ascend to behold the glory of its lady— 
namely, of this blessed Beatrice, who in her glorified state sees Him 


face to face, Qui est per omnia secula benedictus, ‘who is blessed for 
evermore.’ ’ 


Such is the conclusion of the Vita Nuova. It was written 
most probably by Dante in his twenty-ninth or thirtieth year 
(1294), and it brings us down to his twenty-seventh year (1291), 
when Beatrice had been dead for more than twelve months. 

And what is the sum of the facts concerning Dante’s early life 
which we learn from this extraordinary production? The main 
fact is that Dante, for sixteen years, if we reckon from the begin- 
ning of his first childish affection, or for seven years, if we reckon 
from the more mature date, was the victim of a love for an actual 
living woman, so deep and engrossing that very few human beings 
that have lived in the world have ever experienced the like. 
As a tale of love, the Vita Nuova of Dante beggars into mere 
commonplace and pretence all other love-tales with which 
we are acquainted. There are beautiful love-stories, some 
of them real enough, in all languages; but we know nothing 
comparable, for mingled truth and beauty, to these love-reminis- 
cences of Dante. In Goethe's Autobiography there are beautiful 
love-passages, and those of which Rica and Lilli are the heroines 
are among the most exquisite delineations that have been penned ; 
but between those and Dante's record of his love for Beatrice 
there is all the difference that there is between the spacious, all- 
intellectualizing German and the profound, intense, melancholic 
Italian, piercing into things with a soul which burnt as it thought, 
and knowing beauty itself butas a form of pain. Moreover, besides 
this immensity of degree noticeable in Dante's love, one has to 
remark, what is possibly but the same thing otherwise considered, 
the peculiarity of its kind. It was not a successful or consum- 
mated love; it was not a love with the slightest tinge or taint of 
satisfaction, or even, so far as appears, of reciprocation, while it 
lasted. It was entirely spiritual, ideal, transcendent, hopeless, 
self-origimating, and self-consuming. As Socrates said of 
poets that it was the essential quality of this class of persons 
that God should have purposely bereft them of every particle of 
reason and judgment ; so Dante's love was characterized by that 
truest mark of love as such—utter and unmitigated irrationality. 

The vision of alittle girl in a red dress and with a sash and orna- 
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ments appears before a pale, thoughtful boy; there and then, as 
by a pre-established harmony, just as the red rays reach his eyes 
and shoot down into his heart, something in that heart, the begin- 
nings of which were in the past eternities, leap forth to meet the 
impression ; in the spasm of this union a golden link is forged, 
which Fate rivets on the instant with her silver hammer; and 
thenceforward these two beings, boy and girl, walk through the 
world, spiritually connected, yet so that the girl feels not the 
chain, but the boy only. And so Dante, during the best years of 
his youth, goes dawdling about Florence, as men of tougher 
fibre would now phrase it, bleating and moaning about what he 
cannot have. First, the object of his love was removed from 
him by irreversible worldly fate, and next by death. In either 
case, it is the same with him. While Beatrice lives, his whole 
existence is a quest of her salutation; happy in this, he goes 
muttering her name in the streets, and seeing in stars, trees, 
houses, and the passing sights of city-life, only tinted illustrations 
of her presence near to them; and after death has removed her, 
itis only as if down on the same sights and on himself moving in 
the midst of them were beaming the beauty of her eyes, calm and 
pitiful from their unseen beatitude. Now, that Beatrice was 
beautiful and good, and an ornament to the society of Florence, 
we need not doubt; but that the Beatrice of Dante's heart was a 
creature not of perception or of reason, but of mere spiritual 
imagination set to work on a fitting reality, is equally certain. In 
short, such utter and boundless ideality of love, such purity from 
every tinge of sensuousness, such stupendous abjectness and 
self-abasement before the idea of the object worshipped, is hardly 
anywhere else to be met with in history. 

One curious effect of Dante’s love upon his intellectual habits 
may be detected in the extracts we have made from the narrative in 
which his love is recorded. Naturally and by original constitu- 
tion he must have been a man of singularly vivid and accurate 
perceptions ; seeing everything definitely, as to form, colour, time, 
and circumstance; and capable, in speech or in writing, of making 
whatever he saw stand forth determinately to the vision of others, 
His style is wonderful for its power of brief word-painting. Living, 
however, as he had so long done, in an interior world of his own, 
consisting of his intense Beatrice-musings with all their train of 
feelings and phantasies, he seems, in a degree quite unusual, to 
have extended the perceptions of his visual sense to the objects of 
this world, noting them as accurately, and conceiving them as 
strongly, as if they had been palpable and real. This is seen not 
only in the carefulness and precision with which he reproduces 
his dreams, but also in his extraordinary power of substantiating 
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his waking thoughts and imaginings, making them start forth, as 
it were, in shape and clear local existence. If he is walking 
or riding along a highway, plunged in thought, the thoughts that 
occur to him do not lie round him like colourless aerial phan- 
tasms moving with him as he moves; he clutches them, as it were, 
and compels them to confront him as rational realities, or as 
beings with human attitudes and visages, conversing with him 
and holding exact relations to him, and to the very scenery of the 
road-side. Thus, on one occasion, Love meets him in the garb of 
a pilgrim, bearing his heart in his hand, with a downcast and 
desponding look, and ever and anon glancing at a river flowing 
parallel to the road along which he is travelling. And so on 
other occasions ; some of these imaginations becoming permanent 
inhabitants, as it were, of his inner world, and reappearing again 
and again, each time on a newerrand. Now, as all know, this 
intellectual habit of substantiating and fixing the passing phan- 
tasies of his mind in definite material images, appealing to the 
visual sense, and, as such, fit to be handed over to the sculptor 
or the painter for immediate treatment in their respective arts, 
became pre-eminently characteristic of Dante as a poet. Indeed, 
we have a suspicion that Dante was one of those men, of whom 
there have been some in the world, to whom the images thus 
forged by them as the expression of their spiritual experiences, 
were not mere exercises of poetry, dismissed one after another as 
they rose, but, in some sense, actual physical realities in which 
they believed, and to which, just as to the other realities of nature, 
they always made reference in the course of their private exis- 
tence. That figure of Love which he saw in a dream, holding 
the sleeping Beatrice in his arms and making her eat of his burning 
heart, he would not, we believe, have consented to call an illusion: 
and when in later life he carved out his huge imagination of 
Hell, and saw it in his mind as a vast descending funnel in which 
the pain became more intense as the containing space became 
narrower, it would have been with a look of scorn that he would 
have replied to any one who had asked whether he believed in the 
image or meant it as a phantasmagory. 

In writing the history of his love for Beatrice, and calling it by 
the title of Vita Nuova, ‘The New Life,’ Dante clearly meant to 
assign to the facts there recorded an extraordinary value in the 
general sum of his existence. But Dante wrote that history in 
his twenty-ninth or thirtieth year, and he lived twenty-seven years 
longer; remaining, therefore, an inhabitant of this world thirty 
years and more after Beatrice had been removed from it. Do we 
find, then, that his tribute to the power of Beatrice over his life 
was premature, and that he had occasion afterwards to cancel or 
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recant it? In a life of thirty years after the loss of a beloved 
object, even a strong love will wax fainter and fainter; either new 
loves coming to supplant it, or the harsher interests of the actual 
world asserting their claim, so that it is only now and then that, 
through the mists of intervening years, the aging man sees the 
vanished angel-face and all the reappearing vision of his never- 
returning youth. Petrarch, we find, repented, before he died, of 
the time he had lost in loving Laura. Was it so with Dante ? 
It was not. Probably Petrarch did right; but Dante’s love was 
of a kind of which repentance was not, according even to the 
sternest estimate of man’s duty in this world, the natural issue. 
If, as has been profoundly said, the structure of no human being 
is complete, until love has been experienced; if it is appointed to 
men first, as it were, to be subdued into union with the world and 
first to become freemen of it through a literal affection for some 
human being of the other sex; it still depends on the actual cir- 
cumstances of this affection, how far it will accompany one past 
the spot of its occurrence, and serve the heart and intellect through 
life. Dante’s love was such that, even great and complex as his 
life was, it accompanied him to the grave. Had he married 
Beatrice, it might have been far otherwise. Gemma de’ Donati, 
we venture to say, did not find Dante the most equal and placid 
of husbands; and, even if Beatrice had occupied her place, Dante 
would have had his morose humours. As it was, however, the 
infinite element of loss was added to Dante’s passion; this pre- 
served it, this made it immortal; and Dante’s whole life was a 
dedication to the memory of Beatrice. In closing his Vita 
Nuova he declared that, if God spared him a few years, he would 
speak of this woman as no woman had ever been spoken of before. 
His life was spared, and he kept his word. 

Of the later life of Dante, or of his connexion with the politics and 
the literature of his time, we do not mean to speak here. During 
those very years of his passion for Beatrice, it is known that he 
was, as a student and a philosopher, acquiring all the learning, 
all the science, all the theology of his time, and shaping it all in 
the mould of his own original genius. It is known that, at this 
time, he was already conspicuous among those Italians, chiefly of 
Florence, who were teaching the vernacular Italian tongue its 
true use and compass. All this, though he is silent on such mat- 
ters in the story of his love, is well known. It is known, also, 
that, about the time when he finished this little composition, he 
began, as energetically as if no love-sorrow was upon him, to lead 
that broad and active life among the facts of Italian society, 
which no noble Italian man could then escape. Married, of 


mature age, and, by his birth and circumstances, a prominent 
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citizen of Florence, he took such a part as befitted his character 
in the politics of his native state; at the same time forming his 
judgments on the relations of that state to the rest of Italy, and 
casting his observing eyes on whatever was contemporaneously 
going on in Europe. That was the time when every Italian 
city was distracted by the feud between the two rival factions 
of the Guelphs and Ghibellines—the former originally the parti- 
sans of the Papal sovereignty, the latter of the supremacy of the 
German emperors ; although in the course of time the names had 
all but lost their original meaning. The great and severe soul of 
Dante rose clear above all this hubbub of Guelph and Ghibelline, 
and had notions of its own as to what was requisite for the wel- 
fare of his country. His immediate object was to see Florence 
great, just, and orderly; but beyond that, there loomed before his 
ardent and prophetic mind the idea of a union of all the several 
Italian states into one great nation, submitted to such a powerful 
rule as should crush down their local strifes and animosities. 
Probably he was able by the impressiveness of his character to 
gain a following for these views among the citizens of Florence ; 
for, in the year 1300, being then temporary chief magistrate of 
Florence, he accomplished a feat somewhat rare in the politics of 
his day—the banishment, in one mass, of the chiefs of both fac- 
tions at the moment when they threatened to throw the state into 
civil war. A reaction, however, soon followed, and one of the 
factions having, by foreign aid, effected a revolution in Florence, 
Dante, with many others, was proscribed and driven into exile. 
He was sentenced at first but to a fine and banishment for two 
years; but afterwards (1302) a decree was passed, that, if taken, 
he should be burnt alive. Thus, in the very prime of his life—when 
thirty-five or thirty-six years of age—Dante was cast out of 
Florence. He was never permitted to return to it. For about 
twenty years he was a wanderer from city to city and from court 
to court; sometimes visiting foreign countries—as in 1308, when 
he went to Paris, and also, it is believed, to Oxford; but, for the 
most part, confining his wanderings to his own loved Italy, where, 
with exiles like himself and with the princes who harboured them, 
he plotted and laboured for the return of better days. Poverty, 
care, misfortune, and the noble patriotic sorrow which preyed upon 
his heart, produced their effects upon him. Grave, proud, and 
melancholic from the first, he became more stern, more sad, and 
more haughty in his contempt of all that he saw around him. 
Wherever he went, his long pale visage, scathed, as it seemed, by 
the fire of an unearthly sorrow, and expressing, in the habitual 
curl of its projecting under-lip, the settled scorn which had taken 
possession of his heart, appalled even those who had heard of 
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him with interest, but had not been prepared to expect in the 
writer of sweet Italian poems so terrible and morose a person. 
His words, too, were few and bitter; and he did not reserve his 
satire even at the tables to which he was invited. That the course 
of events would shape themselves according to the severe and 
pure ideas of such a man was not to be expected. Again and again 
some hope seemed to rise for Italy, but again and again he was 
disappointed. The consolation, therefore, which the world of 
practical affairs could not yield him, he sought in philosophy and 
literature. It was during his twenty years of exile that he wrote 
most of those works which, along with his Vita Nuova, constitute 
his literary bequest to the world. It was then, at least, that he 
elaborated and built up that wondrous poem in which, in the form 
of an ideal survey, by the actual visual sense, of the contemporary 
and past history of the world, and especially of the contemporary 
and past history of Italy, from the point of view of eternal justice, 
he embodied and delivered over to future generations the concen- 
trated result of all his repressed thought and all his manifold 
experience. The idea of the Divina Commedia, itis supposed, was 
conceived in the year 1300, just before his exile began ; the poem 
was slowly composed piece by piece during his wanderings; and 
it was only finished a short time before his death at Ravenna in the 
year 1321. 

Such was Dante’s later life; and what we have to say is that, 
broad as it was, complex as it was, stern as it was, and great as it 
was, the influence of the same. Beatrice-passion which casts such a 
sweet and romantic beauty over the story of his earlier years, is to 
be traced all through it. As Dante’s love was the truest, the most 
tender, the most pure, of which we read in history, so it was the 
most constant. Who is-there that does not know this ? Go to the 
actual accounts of Dante’s life, and you will find, among other 
facts of similar import, that his only daughter was named Beatrice. 
Go to his later works—his Convito and his Divina Commedia; 
they are full of the presence and the name of Beatrice. All his 
life and all his writings are but one long In Memoriam to the 
beautiful and lost one. 

Let us not be mistaken. We would fight the allegorists to the 
death in defence of the notion that Dante's Beatrice, throughout, 
is the literal human Beatrice of his early love. Nature, we repeat, 
does not, and cannot, rear any such superstructure as the intel- 
lectual and moral life of Dante on the basis of an allegory. But 
give us the real human love to begin with, and the commentators 
may pile allegory upon allegory on that to any extent they 
choose. If they tell us that the Donna, the Lady Beatrice of 
the Convito, is clearly the abstract personage ‘ Philosophy,’ and 
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that the Beatrice of the Divina Commedia is as clearly a personifi- 
cation of ‘ Celestial Wisdom,’ we will not gainsay them; we will 
only maintain that still, under these guises, we have ever the 
same lineaments of her whom Dante adored in the Vita Nuova. 
Nor is there any miracle here. It is the very law of love that it 
shall dilate, and expand, and change its outer aspect, by sub- 
duing into itself whatever is presented to it in the course of the 
lover's life. It is the very nature of love to dissolve into itself 
every other feeling or fact that arises near it while it lasts, and 
thus to add daily to its own intensity by absorbing whatever of the 
intense surrounds and encounters it. The youthful lover finds an 
obstacle to his suit in his poverty. Does this weaken his love? 
No; but from that moment all that is earnest in a struggle with 
poverty is incorporated with his love. The lover passes a funeral 
procession, or lingers among the tombs in a churchyard. Does 
the thought.of death, thus occasioned, displace for a moment his 
reigning love? No; he is forecasting the hour of his own burial, 
and whether her coffin shall rest in the same grave with his. 
Thus does love grow strong, by imbibing strength out of all 
things else, winding itself about all things, involving all things in 
itself. Where there is deep love, and where it lasts, it is a power 
given, as it were, to idealize all things; all the miscellany of 
human interests are crushed successively through the porch of 
this single feeling; so that, in a great and speculative mind, life, 
death, and all the generalities of nations, become at last but forms 
and modes of the loved one. And so with Dante. The ideal of 
his life grew and rose as he moved forward in the journey of his 
earthly career; philosophy, worldly wisdom, knowledge of books, 
and experience of men, were all incorporated in it; still it retained 
its identity throughout, and called itself to the last by the same 
name. 

One may verify this by a glance at the Divina Commedia. In 
this, the great work of his life, Dante fully redeems his promise to 
speak of Beatrice, before he died, as no woman had ever been spoken 
of before. The whole poem is a deification of Beatrice. When 
Dante, in the beginning of the poem, is lost in the dreadful wood 
though which lies the way to the visionary Hell, and is assailed there 
by the ravening beast, it is Virgil that appears to aid him, and to 
offer to conduct him through his perilous infernal journey. Virgil, 
however, announces himself as only the emissary of Beatrice. 


‘To free thee from thy dread, I will tell thee why I came, and what 
I heard in the first moment when I took pity on thee. I was amongst 
them who are suspense [in Limbo, with the virtuous heathen]; and a 
lady, so fair and blessed that I prayed her to command, called me. 
Her eyes shone brighter than the star; and she began, soft and gentle, 
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to tell me with angelic voice, in her language—‘ O courteous Mantuan 
Spirit, whose fame still lasts in the world, and will last as long as 
time, my friend, and not of fortune, is so impeded in his way upon 
the desert shore that he has turned back for terror. And I fear he 
may already be so far astray, that I have risen too late for his relief, 
from what I heard of him in heaven. Now go, and with thy ornate 
speech, and with what is necessary for his escape, help him, so that I 
may be consoled thereby. I am Beatrice who send thee. I come from 
a place where I desire to return. Love moved me, that makes me 
speak. When I shall be before my Lord, I oft will praise thee to 
Him.’ She was silent then, and I began: ‘O lady, single in worth, 
through whom mankind excels all that is contained within the heaven 
which has the smallest circles [the heaven of the moon], so grateful to 
me is thy command, that my obeying, were it done already, seems 
tardy. It needs not that thou more explain to me thy wish. But tell 
me the cause why thou forbearest not to descend into this centre 
here below from the spacious place to which thou burnest to return ?? 
‘Since thou desirest to know thus far, I will tell thee briefly,’ she re- 
plied, ‘why I fear not to come within this place. Those things alone 
are to be feared that have the power of hurting; the others not, which 
are not fearful. I am made such by God in his grace, that your misery 
does not touch me, nor the flame of this burning assail me. There is 
a noble lady in heaven who has such pity of this hindrance, for which 
I send thee, that she breaks the sharp judgment there on high. She 
called Lucia, in her request, and said— Now, thy faithful one has need 
of thee; and 1 commend him to thee.’ Lucia, enemy of all cruelty, 
arose and came to the place where I was sitting with the ancient Rachel. 
She said—‘ Beatrice, true praise of God, why helpest thou not him who 
loved thee so that for thee he left the vulgar crowd? Hearest thou 
not the misery of his plaint? Seest thou not the death which combats 
him upon the river that swelleth not the sea?’ None on earth were 
ever swift to seek their good, or flee their hurt, as I to come, after these 
words were uttered, from my blessed seat; confiding in thy noble speech, 
which honours thee and them who have heard it.’ After saying this 
to me, she turned away her bright eyes weeping; by which she made 
me hasten more to come. And thus I come to thee, as she desired.’ 


Dr. Carlyte, from whose admirably literal version of the Inferno 
we have extracted this passage, appends, in his notes, the ex- 
planations given by the commentators as to who the four heavenly 
ladies are who are mentioned in the passage. The unnamed lady 
who first takes pity on Dante, is ‘Divine Mercy; Lucia, whom 
she summons to her help, is ‘Divine Enlightening Grace; the 
ancient Rachel, with whom Beatrice is sitting, is ‘ Contemplation ;’ 
and Beatrice herself is ‘ Celestial Wisdom.’ Now, that all this is 
true we do not doubt; it accords with the spirit of the passage, 
and with the consciously mystical method of speech in which 
Dante delighted. But it is also true, as the words of the passage 
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distinctly imply, and as Dr. Carlyle hints, that the ‘Celestial 
Wisdom’ is still in Dante’s mind but a dear transfiguration of the 
human Beatrice whom he loved on earth, and whom he feigns to 
have learnt to love him since she went to heaven. Those who 
cannot see this have yet to study the philosophy of love. 

But even if there were room for question on the subject here, 
other passages must make all plain. Beatrice is referred to again 
and again throughout the Inferno and the Purgatorio; and to- 
wards the close of the last, she appears in person to relieve Virgil 
of his task, and guide her lover herself through what remains of 
his journey there and through the successive circles of the Para- 
diso. The most important passage in relation to her, is perhaps 
that describing this her personal reappearance to the eyes of 
Dante. It extends over the thirtieth, thirty-first, and thirty- 
second cantos of the Purgatorio. We will quote the main por- 
tions from the translation of Cary. 

Dante is to be conceived standing on this side of the river 
Lethe, which flows through the region of the terrestrial Paradise, 
at which he has arrived on emerging from Purgatory; his eyes 
are fixed on the other side, where strange sights have already ap- 
peared to him, and where a throng of heavenly beings, radiant 
and angelic, are seen surrounding a resplendent car, making alto- 
gether such a mystic vision as had appeared to Ezekiel and to 
St. John in the Apocalypse. Suddenly a thundering is heard; 
on which the angelic throng come to a stop, and group themselves 
round the car. Then, overhead, is heard a voice chanting thrice 
the words of a nuptial song. The angelic beings listen, and then 
take up the song, bursting forth in chorus, and flinging flowers 
meanwhile upwards and all around. . Into this cloud of flowers 
and music Beatrice descends. 


‘I have beheld, ere now, at break of day, 
The eastern clime all roseate ; and the sky 
Opposed, one deep and beautiful serene ; 
And the sun’s face so shaded, and with mists 
Attemper’d at his rising, that the eye 
Long while endured the sight. Thus, in a cloud 
Of flowers, that from those hands angelic rose, 
And down within and outside of the car 
Fell, showering, in white veil, with olive wreathed, 
A virgin in my view appeared, beneath 
Green mantle, robed in hue of living flame ; 
And o’er my spirit, that so long a time 
Had from her presence felt no shuddering dread, 
Albeit mine eyes discerned her not, there moved 
A hidden virtue from her, at whose touch 
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The power of ancient love was strong within me. 
No sooner on my vision streaming, smote 

The heavenly influence, which, years past, and e’en 
In childhood, thrill’d me, than towards Virgil I 
Turn’d me to leftward, panting like a babe 

That flees for refuge to his mother’s breast, 

If aught have terrified, or worked him woe.’ 


Virgil, however, is gone; and Dante, hearing himself called by 
name from the other side of the river, gazes across, and sees 
Beatrice, still veiled, and amidst the flowers, standing amid the 
angelic throng on the left side of the car. Royally she addresses 
him, as a queen her thrall, speaking to him reproachfully and 
bitterly. He humbly bows his head. The angelic choir raise 
a song of pity; and he bursts into tears. Beatrice then, ad- 


dressing the angelic throng, but with words intended for Dante, 
speaks as follows :— 


* Not alone 
Through operation of the mighty orbs, 
That mark each seed to some predestined aim, 
As with aspect or fortunate or ill 
The constellations meet ; but through benign 
Largess of heavenly graces, which rain down 
From such a height as mocks our vision—this man 
Was, in the freshness of his being, such, 
So gifted virtually, that in him 
All better habits wonderously had thrived. 
The more of kindly strength is in the soil, 
So much doth evil seed and lack of culture 
Mar it the more, and make it run to wildness. 
These looks sometime upheld him: for I showed 
My youthful eyes, and led him Yy their light 
In upright walking. Soon as I had reached 
The threshold of my second age, and changed 
My mortal for immortal ; then he left me, 
And gave himself to others. When from flesh 
To spirit I had risen, and increase 
Of beauty and of virtue circled me, 
I was less dear to him, and valued less. 
His steps were turn’d into deceitful ways, 
Following false images of good, that make 
No promise perfect. Nor availed me aught 
To sue for inspirations, with the which 
I, both in dreams of night and otherwise, 
Did call him back. Of them so little reck’d him ; 
Such depth he fell, that all device was short 
Of his preserving, save that he should view 
The children of perdition. To this end 
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I visited the purlieus of the dead ; 

And one who hath conducted him thus high, 
Received my supplications, urged with weeping. 
It were a breaking of God’s — decree 

If Lethe should be passed, and such food tasted, 
Without the cost of some repentant tear, 


Then turning the ‘ point’ of her words, and no longer their ‘ lateral 
edge,’ to Dante, who is standing on this side of the stream, she 
asks him if she has spoken truly. The reply is such a ‘Yea’ as 
it needed the help of vision to interpret. As soon as he has uttered 
it, his tears break forth afresh. She then asks what excuse he 
can allege. 


‘A bitter sigh I drew, then scarce found voice 
To answer. Hardly to these sounds my lips 
Gave utterance, wailing, ‘ Thy fair looks withdrawn, 
Things present, with deceitful pleasures, turned 
My steps aside.” She answering spake: ‘ Hadst thou 
Been silent, or denied what thou avow’st, 
Thou hadst not hid thy sin the more; such eye 
Observes it. But whene’er the sinner’s cheek 
Breaks forth into the precious-streaming tears 
Of self-accusing, in our court the wheel 
Of justice doth run counter to the edge. 
Howe’er, that thou mayst profit by thy shame 
For errors past, and that henceforth more strength 
May arm thee, when thou hear’st the syren-voice, 
Lay thou aside the motive to this grief, 
And lend attentive ear, while I unfold 
How opposite a way my buried flesh 
Should have impell’d thee. Never didst thou see 
In Art or Nature aught so passing sweet 
As were the limbs that in their beauteous frame 
Enclosed me, and are scattered now in dust. 
If sweetest thing thus failed thee with my death, 
What, afterward, of mortal should thy wish 
Have tempted? When thou first hadst felt the dart 
Of perishable things, in my departing 
Hor better realms, thy wing thou shouldst have pruned 
To follow me; and never stoop’d again 
To bide a second blow for a slight girl, 
Or other grud as transient and as vain. 
The new and inexperienced bird awaits, 
Twice it may be, or thrice, the fowler’s aim ; 
But in the sight of one whose plumes are full, 
In vain the net is spread, the arrow wing’d.’ 


As Dante stands overcome with shame and anguish produced 
in him by what he thus only hears, Beatrice bids him look up, 
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and see what sight will do. He obeys, and gazing across the 
stream, sees Beatrice still veiled, but no longer hid in the shower 
of flowers. The sight so affects him that he falls flat as one 
dead. 

Will it be believed that there are some who make allegory even 
of all this, and interpret Beatrice rebuking Dante for betaking 
himself to meaner loves, to be nothing more than Celestial Wisdom 
or Theology proscribing the more frivolous art of Poetry? With 
such men, we say again, there is no reasoning. Happier they 
who can see in such hyperbole, if it is to be called so, but the 
profound and literal consequence of an actual human love lasting 
antil death; who can find wisdom and beauty in that thought of 
the poet in which he seems to attribute something of woman's 
jealousy even to the spirit of the beatified one; and who can thus 
regard the story of Dante’s Beatrice as from first to last a study 
of the power of Love over one of the greatest and most famous 
of the world’s intelligences ! 


Arr. VIII.—(1 ) Histoire de la Littérature Francaise, sous la Restaura- 
tion. Par Atrrep NeTreMENT. 2 vols. Paris: 1853. 

(2.) Mémoires @un Bourgeois de Paris. Par Dr. L. Veron. Paris : 
1853. 


Dr. VERON describes, in the commencement of his memoirs, the 
habits of French society under the empire. The only advantages 
prized at that time he states to have been broad shoulders, lofty 
stature, muscular power, and a martial air. A man’s intellect was 


never taken into account. At the theatre, and public places of . 


amusement and resort, a military man always took precedence, and 
set civilians aside as belonging to an inferior caste. If you sate 
in a café, reading a paper, says Dr. Veron, ten to one but an 
officer would enter, and snatch it out of your hands without the 
smallest ceremony, and with an insolence against which it was not 
only idle, but treasonable, to protest. 

Such being the boasted ‘ equality’ procured by Napoleon for all 
classes of his subjects, such the estimation in which the studious 
and thoughtful professions were held, it is not wonderful that the 
seeds for the next crop of philosophy and literature were long to 
germ and difficult to rear. ‘The commencement of the century 
marked, indeed, a total suspension, if not of the cultivation, at least 
of the produce, of intellect; and that, singular to say, in Eng- 
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land as well asin France. The school of philosophy and the current 
of opinion, which had prevailed for the previous quarter of a cen- 
tury in France, had developed their last theories; nay more, had be- 
held the last results of their doctrine; and these were so empty and 
barren, so desolate and drear, that no one could take pride, or see 
purpose in professing such doctrines or pointing to such results. 
Whilst the school of Voltaire had left little either to say or to do, 
all that it denounced or denied having been swept clean away from 
_ exercising predominance or giving offence, that class of thinkers 
who still held to spiritualism and to religion was uninfluential and 
obscure, sunk in poverty, few in number, attached in politics to 
a by-gone state of things so helpless and effete as to reflect a 
shade of imbecility even upon the religious and philosophic belief 
which had been connected with it. It was in the midst of this 
exhaustion and extinction of all parties, that Napoleon took his 
gigantic stride to power, and found himself so uncontrolled, and so 
perfectly master over the realms both of mind and matter in France, 
by the prostration of all institutions, all laws, all teaching, all 
belief, that it was free to him to do what he listed without the 
possibility of resistance or obstruction. 
The character of Napoleon was more free than that of most men 
from prejudice or fanaticism of any kind ; but still the elements 
of an Italian nature and an Italian education, which render youth 
familiar with religious impressions, remained in him. He had 
not witnessed those abuses of court and clergy which had raised 
the ire and whetted the vengeance of the political and religious 
revolutionists. He had merely seen the anarchy which the efforts 
of these had produced ; and he was far more alive to the neces- 
sity of restoring order, than of combating or abolishing super- 
stition. He thus fully appreciated the political advantages of 
religion, which he only knew under the form of Roman Catholi- 
cism. But this was linked with the ancien régime, the heredi- 
tary monarchy, the traditional aristocracy, with the derivation of 
all authority from ancient and prescriptive right; it was, in 
short, scarcely reconcilable with his empire or dictatorship. 
And yet. if he turned to the antagonistic and anti-religious prin- 
ciple, he found nothing whereon to found an institution, nor whereof 
to form acreed. A belief that was a negation, how could it be 
taught? Besides, the school which rejected religious truth 
spurned also monarchic authority, and claimed that freedom of 
thought, and at the same time that independence of principle as 
well as philosophy, which,in Napoleon's estimation, were the great 
cause of that anomaly of opinions and petulance of conduct which 
had rendered the French ungovernable, and had well nigh thrown 
away the advantages of military victory. 
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After some hesitation Napoleon inclined to the religionists, as 
more favourable to order, as offering a better support to adminis- 
tration, and being far more docile instruments than the Voltairians. 
In the last idea he was mistaken, for the Emperor never made any 
true friends amongst either the priesthood or the lay resuscitators 
of religion ; whilst amongst the Voltairians, notwithstanding their 
first resentment against the restoration of worship and the clergy, 
he was able to recruit faithful followers, worthy champions, able 
ministers. And it was this school and this party which, after 
Napoleon's fall, exerted themselves to vindicate his memory, 
apotheosize his name, and amass that store of popular gratitude and 
veneration of which we have seen the recent result in the elec- 
tion of his nephew to re-oceupy the imperial throne. 

A middle party, indeed, was formed between the Voltairians 
and the papists, between the anti- and the ultra-religionists, or 
between the democrats and the royalists; a party that one might 
have hoped and thought to see such a man as Napoleon rally. 
But there was antipathy between him and any man of independent 
conviction; and the philosopher and politician that would not let 
the Napoleonic power and dynasty be the fulcrum, was considered 
unworthy and unfit to be used even as a lever in the great task 
of regenerating and refounding the new order of things. Let us, 
however, begin with the men of extreme parties, with the purpose 
of filling up afterwards the void between them by a sketch of the 
personages and opinions which sought to occupy, and which suc- 
ceeded in maintaining, an intermediate position. 

The first writer of the political and religious reaction against 
the revolution and its consequences, was Count Joseph de 
Maistre. His brother Xavier, the author of the Voyages autour 
de ma Chambre, is better known. The family, of French origin, 
had been for some time settled in Piedmont, where, however, the 
French language was more familiar to the upper class than the 
Italian. When the republican armies overran Piedmont, and 
made it a French department, its royalists became as much exiles 
and emigrants as the French. The same tyranny oppressed and 
proscribed them, and they looked to the restoration of the old reli- 
gion and the old monarchy to right them. Count de Maistre 
published his Considérations sur la France in 1796, when there 
were no French, save emigrants, to read it. But De Maistre dif- 
fered from them. He attributed the revolution and its excesses 
as much to the faults of royalists and aristocracy, as to the follies 
of democrats and democracy. He admitted the revolution not only 
to be inevitable, but he deemed it providential and hopeful that it 
should defend itself against the league of European kings, and 
preserve to Frenchmen alone the right of guiding and deciding 
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upon the fortunes of France. The first fifteen years of the cen- 
tury De Maistre passed at St. Petersburgh, as ambassador from 
the exiled king of Sardinia. In this position the influence of his 
conversation and ideas upon the Emperor Alexander was greater 
and more important than that of his written works. These only 
came to attract attention in 1814 or 1815, when kings were 
groping to find some apt foundation for government. By that time 
De Maistre had sunk into a kind of fanaticism, with a worship of 
kings and popes, as beings sacrosanct and infallible. He was the 
first writer who proposed the re-establishment of the ancient 
régime in France, as far better than any new constitution. And 
above all, he denounced the idea of a written charter, as an attempt 
to erect at once, and upon paper, what it required nothing less 
than ages and generations to develop and build up. 

Whilst De Maistre sought to discredit and overturn the revolu- 
tionary and popular basis of government and education, M. de 
Bonald came forward as a philosopher to show the one-sidedness 
and folly of materialism, which denied and wilfully ignored half 
the phenomena that appeared and passed before man’s perceptions. 
M. de Bonald came to demand the re-establishment of the idea 
of God in man’s conception of the universe, and of the soul and 
spirit in the conception of man’s nature. This may seem to us a 
very gratuitous effort, a very needless proposition; they were 
required, nevertheless, in the days of Bonald ; and such an opinion 
was considered heresy by the Voltairian patriarchs. 

M. de Bonald was of a noble family of the Rouergue. His 
father was a military man, he having, when young, served as 
a mousquetaire at the court of Versailles. In 1790 he retired to 
his property, was shocked at the civic constitution of the clergy 
consented to by the king, and emigrated with his two sons to 
Heidelberg. In a spot so favourable for study and philosophy, Bonald 
wrote and printed, or rather got printed at Constance, his Théorie 
du Pouwvvir. The Directory then governed France, and one of 
that body hoped to establish a religion of his own in the place of 
Christianity. He accordingly ordered Bonald’s book to be seized and 
suppressed. In 1797 Bonald determined to return to Paris, which 
he succeeded in doing, notwithstanding the vigilance of the police. 
The youngest of his sons, Maurice, his companion in the expedi- 
tion, is the present Cardinal and Archbishop of Lyons, the head 
of the papal and anti-gallican party in France. In Paris M. de 
Bonald remained during five years secluded, undiscovered by the 
police, wholly devoted to his studies, and to the completion of his 
principal work, the Législation Primitive, published in 1802. On 
one occasion he was imprudent enough to betray himself. Anxious 
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to learn something of the fate of the first edition of his first work, 
the Théorie dw Pouvoir, he made interest to be admitted, under a 
feigned name, into the grange, or hall, in which were thrown the 
editions of condemned works. He found them all thrown pell- 
mell, and perceived a copy of his own book by the side of a copy 
of some obscene publication. ‘ Alas!’ exclaimed the poor author, 
‘Tam perishing here in very bad company.’ The exclamation be- 
trayed him to the guardian of the place as the author of the Théorie 
du Pouvoir. The good man allowed him to carry off the copy he 
descried, and kept the secret faithfully. Another copy chanced to 
fall into the hands of Buonaparte, who took the author's name 
from the list of emigrés, in 1799, and thus restored him to the 
peaceable enjoyment of his country and his reputation. 

The philosophy of Bonald’s Législation Primitive is little 
likely to find favour with the present age. His idea that the 
faculty of speech, or the knowledge of words, and consequently 
that of the ideas they signify, was communicated to man by 
special revelation, would scarcely bear severe criticism. The poli- 
tical and social principle on which he laid most stress was that of 
traditional authority and hereditary right, without which he fore- 
told that everything in politics and religion would be fluctuating: 
and he demanded for the church, the army, and the aristocracy, 
the privilege of self-continuance as the great anchor of sta- 
bility. His arguments, such as they were, had much influence 
upon Napoleon, and were of evil consequence under the Restora- 
tion. 

The third name in the triad of those who were the intellectual 
restorers of religion in France, is that of Chateaubriand, whose 
name and career, as well as works, are too well known to us to 
need being mi:utely recapitulated or dwelt upon. His Génie 
du Christianisme was published in 1802. Its aim was by no 
means to prove the truth of the Christian religion by logic, nor 
by social or political expediency, nor yet by philosophic dogma. 
But Christianity had been reproached by the Voltairians as rude 
and puerile, the produce of ignorance accommodated to an infirm 
and uncultivated state of society. It was represented as opposed 
to social progress and political development, to intellectual liberty, 
and as an enemy to poetry, to the arts, and to the refinements and 
elegancies of life. It was to disprove all this that Chateaubriand 
took up his pen, and set himself to show that Christianity had 
ever been and must ever be the great element in human improve- 
ment, whether intellectual, social, or political. He represented it 
as favourable to freedom, and as best allied with the highest develop- 
ment of intellect, and as the truest source of the sublime and the 
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touching in poetry, and in all the arts. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a work better suited to the French mind, and to the necessi- 
ties of the epoch. Accordingly its success was immense. 

Whilst the friends of monarchy and religion achieved this inau- 
guration of the century by works of philosophy and genius, the Vol- 
tairians were reposing under the laurels of triumph, lulled by the 
lazy maturity of age. Cabanis was following out the last conclusions 
of materialism, Destutt-Tracy pursuing the same path in meta- 
physics; but the efforts of these and their school scarcely passed 
the bounds of the little philosophical court of Auteuil. Buona- 
parte manifested his appreciation of them when, in reorganizing 
the Institute, he excluded altogether from it the moral sciences, 
as a department of knowledge null and non-existent! 

With the Institute, a merely honorific establishment, it was 
more easy to deal than with the university or the press. In them 
it was requisite to have at least the appearance of instruction and 
information. Napoleon is reproached with having endowed a uni- 
versity for the purpose of teaching nothing, and founded schools 
in which the only instructor was the drill-sergeant. But France 
possessed no school nor class to which Napoleon could entrust 
the rising generation. He saw the advantage of Roman Catho- 
licism, of the authority of the Pope, and of a hierarchy, in a 
state wanting piety, conviction, or objects of respect and faith; 
but he dreaded the encroaching and ambitious spirit of the clergy. 
He dreaded alike all philosophy and reason which taught the 
mind a sense of its independence. He had the wonderful power 
of subjecting to him the material world. That of mind, he thought, 
had no right to refuse undergoing the same yoke, and he was 
at once impatient and fearful of its independence. He feared not 
the hand uplifted, the gun pointed against him. But the pen of 
the writer, the tongue of the orator, filled him with alarm. They 
were spectres that haunted, swords that hung suspended over his 
head. He had a presentiment that the condemnation of public 
opinion, and the reaction and desertion consequent upon it, alone 
could slay him. And no man can deny that conscience in this 
was to him no erring prophet. 

Amongst the many excellent selections of persons to fill impor- 
tant posts, his choice was never more happy than when he nomi- 
nated De Fontanes to be the Grand Master of the University. 
Fontanes, whom Lamartine has treated with the most unjust 
severity, was the Talleyrand of letters. Equally gifted with good 
sense, ability, and address, Fontanes had the same knowledge of 
the ancient régime of literature, philosophy, religion, and society, 
that Talleyrand had of the political and public world. Instead of 
a stupid, revolutionary contempt for all that went before it, both 
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these men appreciated what was valuable in the past, without 
being blind to the necessities and the wants of the age in which 
they found themselves. It was as links between two generations 
of men and of ideas that Napoleon chose them both. Fontanes 
was as pliant as Talleyrand to the great man they both served, and 
was quite as disgusted in private at his rudeness and his crimes. 
But whilst Talleyrand avenged himself for his forced obsequious- 
ness by little treacheries of word and act, which at last lost him the 
favour of Napoleon, Fontanes confided his chagrin and his protests 
to the muse. And whilst he was the public and prosaic panegyrist 
of Napoleon, he was at the same time, and in the solitude of his 
closet, his satirist in verse. When the following lines, on the 
assassination of the Duc d’Enghien, were written by Napoleon's 
own Grand Master of the University, what must have been the 
opinion of all his contemporaries !— 
‘Sur un trone orné de trophées, 

Napoléon, ne pense pas 

Qu’a tes pieds nos voix etouffées 

Taisent de pareils attentats ; 

Tl est un juge incorruptible, 

Qui, dans un livre indestructible 

En gardera le souvenir ; 

Ce juge terrible, c’est Vhistoire, 

Sa voix, sur ton char de victoire 

Saura t’atteindre et te punir.’ 


To Fontanes’ honour be it added, that he did not confine his dis- 
approval of the Duc d’Enghien’s death to the secret effusions of 
his muse. A discourse of his at the time was rendered in the 
Moniteur as approving of recent measures. Fontanes insisted 
on having an erratum inserted, which substituted the word laws 
for measures, as the latter might be construed as comprising 
the execution of the heir of the Condés. Fontanes was the 
friend of Chateaubriand. He appointed Bonald to be one of 
the Council of the University. Though Voltairians, both Arnault 
and Laromiguiere occupied chairs of professors. lontanes 
thought to neutralize and counterbalance them by the appointment 
of such men as Frayssinous and Emery. Those men, indeed, 
found the scope afforded by college professorships too narrow for 
them ; consequently they made use of the churches, and opened 
conferences, in which, under the guise of teaching young ecclesi- 
astics, the youthful generation of the capital were invited to 
attend and take part im religious lectures and teachings, which 
assumed the form of discussion. Here the religionists found an 
implacable enemy in Fouché, who, as police minister, declared that 
he could not answer for the public peace if religious discussions 
were opened in the churches. ‘he conferences, therefore, were 
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closed; but not until they had produced fruit, which the popularity 
of the religious works of Frayssinous and Lamennais fully attested. 
It was not, however, the religious tenets of Rome, nor the anti- 
religious ones of the school of Voltaire, which were destined to 
take hold of the French mind as it became emancipated from the 
tyranny of Napoleon. That ascendancy was won by a band of 
independent thinkers and eloquent men, who formed an interme- 
diate school; and who, whilst rejecting the materialism of the 
eighteenth century, stopped short of that sacrifice of man’s intel- 
lectual dignity and freedom demanded by the ultra-religionists. 
The introduction of this eclectic or intermediate scheme into 
the University, was the work of Fontanes, who, wearied and 
disgusted to find no philosophy taught that was not either 
modelled on theology, or based upon Condillac’s dry and erring 
development of Locke, appointed to a chair Royer Collard, the 
father and founder of the spiritualist and eclectic school of the 
Restoration and the Orleans reign. 

Ere entering upon that epoch, it is necessary to say a word 
about the press. A full account we need not indulge in, as that has 
been already given in our number of May, 1846, in which the rise 
of the Journal des Débats is sketched, and full-length portraits 
of its principal contributors given by one who well knew all the 
survivors of that talented circle. Like Chateaubriand in religion 
and taste—like Bonald in philosophy, the Journal des Débats 
was in criticism a complete reaction against the modes of think- 
ing and writing of the Voltairians. Against Voltaire himself, his 
memory and ascendancy, it waged incessant war. Napoleon en- 
joyed the malice and approved the tendencies of the anti-revolu- 
tionary critics, whom the Voltairians and revolutionists did not fail 
to accuse of royalism. Fouché threatened many a time to stop 
the Débats, and arrest its editors; but Napoleon, with whom its 
chief editor, Fievée, kept up a direct correspondence and private 
communication, he being paid for the same, protected themonarchic 
and religious publication from Fouché. The war between the 
two parties was fierce. When the religionists tried to obtain 
Cardinal Maury’s election to the academy, the Voltairians 
spared neither violence nor insult in opposing him. Chenier 
refused absolutely to call Maury Monseigneur. ‘Surely Chenier 
may call me Monseigneur, said Maury, ‘when I call him 
Monsieur. It was too true, however, what the men of the 
revolution and the empire urged, that the religious school and 
writers, such as Chateaubriand, Bonald, and Fontanes, were leading 
the public mind back to a royalty and a régime which were not 
those of Napoleon, but of the Bourbons. The Emperor became 
conyynced of this at last, and he, in consequence, withdrew his 
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favour from Fontanes, and ejected Fievée from the Débats, which 

he conveyed to Etienne, and condemned the journal to political 
silence or nullity, whilst he still allowed freedom to the pen 
of its feuilletonists and critics. 

Nothing could have been more easy, one might have thought, 

than for Napoleon first, and for the Bourbons afterwards, to 
have taken a middle course between extreme parties, and to 
have raised up eminent men, who in politics, in philosophy, and 
literature, would have scouted the divine and traditional right to 
misrule of either kings or priests, while at the same time 
disowning and resisting the pretensions of the populace or of 
those who would act in its name, to play the same part on pretty 
much the same claims. In politics, however, this means constitu- 
tionalism, and could, in fact, mean nothing else, and this was 
a thing to which neither Buonaparte nor the Bourbons could 
reconcile themselves. There was this, however, good in the 
Bourbon government, that although the priestly as well as the 
royalist party, on which they chiefly leaned, could not even par- 
tially accept constitutionalism, still they were obliged to tolerate 
it, and thus a constitutional sect in politics, linked with an inter- 
mediate party in philosophy orreligion,and consequently in literature, 
was able to form and to develop itself, and to occupy the most 
prominent place on the intellectual stage. Buonaparte’s despotism, 
unfortunately for him, did not admit of this. Philosophy, religion, 
history, all were impossible under his iron reign. Madame de 
Staél and Chateaubriand were as incompatible with him as Con- 
dorcet or Babceuf. And it was absolutely necessary that 
Napoleon should be swept away, not merely for the restoration 
of liberty and of peace, but for the existence and survival of the 
intellectual element of the nation. 

The first effort of the Restoration was to give full scope and 
éclat to the monarchical and religious school. Chateaubriand 
mounted in an instant to the first place in literature, Bonald was 
apotheosized, and the works of De Maistre disinterred. While all 
these men, destined to form afterwards an intermediate school, 
raised at first no protest against the excesses of royalism. Royer 
Collard applauded the new reign—M. Guizot became its under- 
secretary. lLainé struggled not against royalty, but for a larger 
degree of constitutional liberty. In the first years of the Resto- 
ration, the ultra-royalists were more bent on pursuing their 
advantages in politics than in religion. And even with these 
M. de Cazes and his semi-liberal party came to interfere, and 
to dispute ministerial power and influence with the reactionists. 
This M. de Cazes succeeded in doing, until the murder of 


the Duc de Berry drove moderation and moderate men from 
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the councils of the king, and gave full scope to religious 
as well as royalist fury. In the meantime, however, that is 
to say, from 1815 to 1822, an independent school had sprung 
up in the university, and gained firm footing in the minds 
of the rising generation. And although their chairs were closed 
in 1822, such men as Guizot, Cousin, Villemain, had made 
such ample use of the freedom to speak in the professor's chair, 
that, however silenced, their schools survived, and their ideas 
largely germinated. 

It is to the credit of Fontanes and of the university under 
Napoleon, that it left. Royer Collard, Guizot, and Villemain, in 
possession of their respective chairs. 

Royer Collard, born as far back as 1760, was a member of 
the Commune of Paris, and of the Cinq Cents. Intended for the 
bar, the Revolution had destroyed his profession. He early 
despaired of the republic, put his faith in hereditary royalty, and 
became a correspondent of the exiled Louis XVIII. In 1811, Fon- 
tanes appointed him Professor of Philosophy. Being too modest 
to produce any ideas of his own, he began to sap the principles 
of the French materialists, by expounding the doctrine of Reid. 
Under the circumstances there could be no better mode of lead- 
ing back to inquiry, to freedom of thought, and to spiritualism. 
M. Guizot, in his chair of history, M. Villemain, in that of litera- 
ture, seconded the effort of him whom they looked up to as a 
master, Royer Collard. All these men had recourse to the produc- 
tions of English literature as the means of reinstating their own. 
At atime when no English journals were allowed to reach the 
French public, Villemain was employed to translate extracts from 
the speeches of Canning, and others, for the edification of the em- 
peror. The task conveyed more ideas to Villemain’s mind than to 
the emperor's. Villemain could not refrain from expressing his 
desire of a constitutional system to M. de Fontanes. The latter 
argued, that a representative system would in the end place the 
drudge and the man of business above the man of imagination 
and eloquence like Villemain. The latter did not believe the pro- 
phecy more than Guizot and Royer Collard. All sighed for 
the opening which at last 1814 brought. 

Nothing could be fairer than the early policy of the Restora- 
tion towards university and church. The office of Grand Master 
of the university was suppressed, and the authority was transferred 
to a council of which Royer Collard became president, with two 
Protestant colleagues. The Conferences of St. Sulpice were re- 
opened under Frayssinous. The clerical influence which prevailed 
under Louis XVIII. at least, was far more Gallican than ultra- 
montane, and sought to maintain the independence not only of 
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the French university, but of the French clergy. Both policies, 
that of the Concordat of 1817, as well as that which appointed 
protestants and civilians to take part in the direction of the 
university, and which allowed such liberty to secular and philo- 
sophic lecturing, were fiercely denounced. The age would have 
paid little attention to such denunciations had they not been 
made by a man of supereminent talent, and one who, with all his 
talent, has since run through the whole gamut of religious and 
philosophic opinion, from ultra-montanism to socialism, striking 
with equal energy and eloquence upon every note as he descended. 
This man was Lamennais. He was born in the same town and 
street with Chateaubriand, but eleven years later, that is, in 1782, 
and of the family of a ship-owner. His youth was spent with an 
uncle at Lachenaye, near Dinan, who had a little property, which 
property Lamennais afterwards inherited. His uncle had two rooms 
devoted to his books, one of which he called Hell, from its con- 
taining every infidel writer. The antidotes were collected in the 
other. But Lamennais read through Hell before he turned to 
the antagonistic volumes. He became not the less a Christian 
and an ecclesiastic. 

He commenced his career as a writer by a violent attack upon 
the university, in 1814. In 1818, he published the first volume 
of his work, Sur lindifférence en matiére de Religion, which had 
the honour of a greater sale than any work in France during the 
Restoration. The philosophic theory which he developed in his 
second volume, was, that the only foundation for moral and reli- 
gious truth was the authority of the majority of mankind. 
Although Lamennais thought to build upon this the authority of 
the Pope, it was very plain that such a doctrine led in a precisely 
opposite direction, in which, indeed, we find, some years after, 
Lamennais himself irrevocably launched. 

During the five years of the Restoration, however, the difficulty 
was to defend the cause of a national church and a secular 
university. 

Religious lectures, reviews, or polemics, did not, however, 
make the same sensation, or attract the same auditory, after 1815, 
that they promised to do in 1807 and 1808. The philosophic 
lectures of M. Cousin, who succeeded to the chair of Royer 
Collard, drew greater crowds, and made more disciples, than the 
religious Conferences in St. Sulpice. M. Cousin, however, did 
little more than at first create a thirst, and open a door for in- 
quiries. Beginning with the Scotch philosophy that his prede- 
cessor had expounded, the fervid imagination of Cousin found 
itself fettered and ill at ease. He looked for ideas of more scope, 
and themes more favourable to eloquence, in the German writers; 
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and once astride of them, M. Cousin’s Pegasus soon carried him 
into the seventh heaven of transcendentalism. 

The best intellectual energies of the nation were, however, not 
turned to either philosophic disquisition or religious discussion. 
It was politics, the affairs of life, the difficulties of establishing a 
system of freedom, and of reconciling hereditary royalism with the 
necessities and requirements of the day, that occupied every serious 
and intelligent mind. The tribune of the chamber of deputies, 
an eminence from which to address the public through the 
press, cast both the pulpit and the university chairs into the 
shade. The press, not the daily, for that was subjected to 
some restriction, but that which took the shape of periodicals and 
pamphlets, laid hold on the minds of every class. From 1815 to 
1821, Paris was a complete forum ; and it is wondrous, not that 
there was so much agitation, and so many conspiracies, but on 
the contrary, it is marvellous that such agitation did not produce 
more frequent and more dangerous outbursts. 

To describe the men or the march of politics would lead us 
too far, and require too much space. We must confine ourselves 
to letters: but the department of them which was blended with 
politics, and most partook of their nature, was that which had 
most interest for the public. Hence, the lectures of M. Guizot, 
on the rise and development of constitutional rulers and govern- 
ment, were those which filled the largest space in the studies and 
thoughts of youth. M. Guizot was born at Nimes, in 1787. 
His family were Protestants; his father, a provincial advocate, 
perished in 1794, on the scaffold erected in his native town by 
the emissaries of Robespierre. The widow fled with her son to 
Geneva—the most favourable place for his education. From 
thence they moved to Paris, and Frangois Guizot became tutor 
in the family of M. Stappfer, Envoy of Switzerland at Paris. 
Through M. Stappfer he was introduced to the society of Suard, 
a literary celebrity of the time. At his house, M. Guizot met 
his first wife, Mdlle. de Meulan, who then edited the Publiciste. 
She fell ill on one occasion, when she found an anonymous 
hand supporting the journal by the ablest articles. The kind- 
ness led to a closer union, and M. Guizot continued to live by 
his pen, till M. de Fontanes remarked him in the society of M. 
Suard, and gave him a chair of history. As professor, M. 
Guizot became the colleague of M. Royer Collard, who, in 1814, 
recommended him to M. de Montesquieu, and he was accordingly 
appointed Secretary to the Minister of Justice, and member of the 
Council of State. With M. de Montesquieu he left the ministry 
of Justice, but preserved his place, and continued his labours, as 
councillor of state, thus completing, in the active business of his 
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administration, his experience as a politician and a political phi- 
losopher. The death of the Duke of Berry was the signal for the 
dismissal of all, even semi-liberal men, from office, and from func- 
tions of any kind; as if the criminal act of this assassination had 
been the result of the intellect, and not of the ignorance of the 
nation. M. Guizot resumed his lectures as professor of history, 
to which he was enabled to bring the pith and solidity of political 
experience. In 1822 his lectures were stopped by the Ultras in 
power, and then M. Guizot betook himself to historical collections 
and writings. Under the auspices of the Martignac ministry he 
again opened his lectures in 1828. From this epoch, or from 
1830, which so soon followed, M. Guizot’s career is well known. 

No more efficient war can be carried om against a dominant 
party than that which is waged in the realm of ideas, and with 
the mere instrumentality of the pen. The war that is carried on 
in parliament, or in the exclusively political arena, is far from 
producing so complete and overwhelming a result. We see this 
in our own history, when the struggle against Toryism from 
1800 to 1820 was an utter failure in parliament and in the 
political world, whilst in the world of letters and ideas, liberal 
resistance, begun in the Edinburgh Review, gained power every 
year, and after a twenty years’ intellectual advance, dethroned 
Toryism completely, and upturned its political, social, economical, 
and philosophic strongholds. It was the same with the 
revolution in France. Villele and his ultra-royalist friends 
thought they had for ever established royalty, and put down 
opposition, because they triumphed in parliament, and had the 
field of politics to themselves. But the battle was carried on in 
the field of literature, with the intellect of France arrayed against 
the Bourbons and the Tory advisers, and the liberal victory was 
complete. The ordonnances of Charles X. were not the cause 
but the occasion of his final overthrow. 

No writer gave a stronger though calmer impulse to this move- 
ment than Guizot. His historical researches, lectures, and essays 
did more for constitutionalism in France, than the diatribes of 
Constant and the denunciations of Foy. In a literary point of 
view, however, the chief result of Guizot’s teaching was to aid in 
giving birth to the historic school. It is certainly as historians 
that the French have most excelled from 1820 to 1850. Another 
writer shares with M. Guizot the honour of having originated or 
inspired the new French historic school. This was Madame de 
Staél, whose posthumous work on the French Revolution is in 
truth a history of the early part of the struggle, very English in 
its style and inspiration, and unlike anything which the French 
had yet produced. It was fiercely attacked by the royalists, who, 
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of course, could not tolerate Protestant writers like Staél and Guizot. 
Unfortunately for the royalists, they did not produce an historian, 
for all Chateaubriand’s essays in that department of literature are 
sadly incomplete and faulty. 

The first fruit of Guizot’s historic teachings and researches was 
Thierry, whose Conquest of England by the Normans made an 
immense impression. His partizanship for the conquered race 
aroused all the old feelings of the Gauls against the Franks, and 
thus awoke political and historic controversy. M. de Segur's 
Russian Campaign, and M. de Barante’s Dukes of Burgundy 
followed. These early efforts of the historic muse under the 
Restoration—muse it may well be called—were picturesque 
and poetic rather than ratiocinating. A philosophic historian 
was liable to be represented as being English. M. de Barante 
went on the principle of vividly depicting events and men, and 
leaving these to suggest reflections and conclusions: from these 
he himself refrained. Thus, M. Guizot, in his chair of history, 
which he rendered illustrious with labour and logic, produced a 
series of historic writers in direct contrast of himself. Specula- 
tively ratiocinating, his failing has been the want of picturesque. 

The South of France has generally been considered productive 
of men of imagination and eloquence, rather than of reason and 
philosophy. Of late the character has been reversed. Guizot 
himself is an example; his great rival in history and politics is 
another. Thiers and Mignet, fellow-students at the college of 
Aix—the one son of a commercial broker, the other of a smith 
who had some money, and gave his son the benefit of education 
—came to Paris in 1823. Loace Weimar has described the poor 
little room in the Passage Montesquieu, where he found them 
both. Thiers had a letter for Manuel, but it did not serve him 
much. He wrote for Le Globe, but more for the Constitutionnel, 
whose proprietors were timid, and who were frequently startled by 
the vivacity of the articles which the young writer from Aix sent 
them. History was then the great passport to the public and to 
name. The French Revolution had been written by Lacretelle 
in an agreeable vein, royalist, and not profound. Thiers proposed 
to write the history of the epoch, but booksellers shrunk from 
encouraging him, till he had obtained the name and assistance 
of Felix Bodin, a writer of Resumés or historic summaries. In 
this partnership Thiers wrote his first volume, which introduced 
him to the notice and friendship of Laffitte and Talleyrand; and 
he was enabled, in 1828, to set up the National, in conjunction 
with Mignet and Carrel. Their subsequent history need not be 
described. Nor his work either—so clear, so fair, so vivid, so 
redolent of the current sense and current liberalism of the 
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epoch, so positive (to use the word in the French sense, which is 
the contrary of unaginative), so characteristic of France as straining 
at empire, rather than to become an intellectual or free country. 

The historic is almost the only kind of literature, with the 
exception of romance and the drama, which has outlived recent 
convulsions and revolutions. It seems, indeed, likely to profit by 
the silencing of the press, and the closing of the university chairs. 
In the studies and works of these master-spirits are concentrated 
the intellectual hopes of the time. It is impossible to give a sketch 
of French historians without mentioning the last and most 
powerful one ; for certainly it was the History of the Girondins 
which produced the revolution of 1848. The work fell upon the 
public like an epic. Every one was disgusted rather than 
aggrieved by the character which Louis Philippe’s government 
and policy had latterly assumed. There was a demand and an 
admiration for principle, for energy; for the sincere and heroic, 
even in crime, rather than the petty, the selfish, the decorous, and the 
corrupt. The Girondins was a satire on the epicureanism of the 
Orleanists, and was swallowed greedily by every class of Parisians, 
and reproduced in drama and in song, so that the capital was 
drunk with the chef @@uvre of Lamartine, and 1848 was the 
result. 

M. Nettement, who is a Legitimist, although for a Legitimist 
fair and impartial, spends a great many pages on the quarrel 
between Frayssinous and Lamennais, between the Gallican and 
the Ultramontanes ; whilst he passes lightly over a controversy 
which falls more into the domain of an historian of literature, 
which even now influences the rising generation of French 
students, and which formed the proper jinale to the philosophic 
struggle of the eighteenth century. We allude to the controversy 
between the spiritualists and materialists, fought from 1523 to 
1830. The dispute began in the university to which Fontanes 
introduced Royer Collard as the commencement of an interme- 
diate school between the clergy and the Voltairians. 

The latter remained comparatively silent. Their only activity 
was shown in a series of cheap editions of their writers. And the 
greed of the French public for enlightenment of all kinds may 
be estimated from the fact that whilst 30,000 copies of the sixty- 
volume edition of Voltaire were sold, with 25,000 of Rousseau, 
and 10,000 of Pigault Lebrun, Lamennais’s work upon Reli- 
gious Indifference sold its 25,000 copies also. Roman Catholicism 
at that time was powerless; it could not win over even the peasant. 
It was allied and identified with a retrograde policy and an un- 
popular dynasty, and was on these accounts universally repu- 
diated. All that was illiberal, and all that was tyrannical, hypo- 
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critical, and odious, was at that time, right or wrong, concentrated 
and expressed in the one great word of reproach,—Jesuit. 

Whilst the profession and practice of religion thus injured the | 
cause by their political tendency, and left Voltairianism triumphant, 
the lay philosophers and professors of the university took up the 
cause of spiritualism against the materialists. Cousin led the 
way, not only in his public lectures, but by his conferences in the 
Ecole Normale. M. Cousin, to be sure, taught nothing very 
solid or very intelligible. The doctrine he arrived at, in his later 
lectures, was that of regarding different systems of philosophy 
much as Hegel came to regard different religions. Idealism, sen- 
sualism, scepticism, mysticism, Cousin declared them all to be 
good, all to be necessary, and each to be relatively, if not abso- 
lutely true. Theodore Parker, following Hegel, preaches the same 
thing of Hindooism, Mahommedanism, and Christianity. 

Soon after the ultra-royalists became dominant, in 1823, a 
printer of the name of Lachevardiere founded a literary journal, 
which he called Le Globe. The disciples of Cousin soon got 
possession of it, when that intermediate school of religionists 
and politicians, which held aloof from the imperialists, repub- 
licans, and Voltairians on the one hand, and from the clergy 
on the other, rallied to the Globe. Dubois was the editor, the 
Duc de Broglie, Remusat, Jouffroy, Duchatel, Vitet, Duvergier, 
D’Hauranne, Saint Beuve, all being contributors; Leroux, 
the Saint Simonian, remaining among them, but taking little 
part in the writing of the journal. The Globe undertook to 
defend spiritualism, and upheld the doctrine that man had asoul, 
and heaven a God, against the materialists, whilst it admitted the 
necessity of a religion, but not such a religion as the sacerdotal 
one, that would eschew all education and discussion and freedom, 
such a one as was preached by writers like Lamennais. Brous- 
sais replied to the Globe, on the part of the materialists, by his 
Irritation ou la Folie, in which he reduced the soul to so many 
pair of nerves and their vibration. The result was to kill 
materialism in France in the opinion of all thinking and intelli- 
gent men. The victory over the ultra-religionists was not so 
decisive, nor the combat so frank. There were Protestants, such 
as Guizot and De Broglie, among the Globists, Jansenists such as 
Lanjuinais, men of a fervent though philosophic religion like 
Dubois, and there were embryo Saint Simonians like Leroux. 
These could only unite in the defence of freedom of religious 
opinion. Dubois’s article against the Jesuits, and Jouffroys’ 
article of Comment les dogmes finissent, were the most remem- 
bered effusions of the Globe, in whose sheets and salons took rise 
the political school of the Doctrinaires. 
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If we consider the Globe and the disciples of Cousin, the eclec- 
tics, as they were called, to occupy a central point between the Vol- 
tairians and the ultra-Catholics, we will find detached on either side 
of the centre, two personages and writers, one half way between 
eclecticism and ultramontanism, the other half way between 
eclecticism and the school of Voltaire. These men are Chateau- 
briand and Villemain. Chateaubriand was a royalist and a Roman 
Catholic. But with both creeds he joined a love and admiration 
for constitutional government, with all that freedom of thought, 
speech, action, and printing, which allies with it. Above all, he 
was the defender of the liberty of the press, which he declared 
would more than cure any evil it might produce, and would in the 
end be found more favourable to the re-establishment of religion 
and royalty than any amount of naked despotism and coercion. 
Whilst Chateaubriand thus posted himself between the ultramon- 
tanes and the juste milieu, Villemain stood between it and the 
school of the eighteenth century. By taste, manner of writing 
and thinking, Villemain was himself Voltairian. He had the power 
of sarcasm and epigram, the great good sense and exquisite taste 
of him of Ferney, without the absolute hatred of priests and 
dogmas, which was natural enough in the last century in France 
where both had so abused their power. Indeed, Voltaire himself, 
were he to resuscitate, we might suppose quite other in our day 
than he was in his own. Villemain is a fair representation of 
this; and although Sir A. Alison is mistaken in setting him down 
amongst the restorers of religious teaching, Villemain did not 
oppose that restoration. He was a spiritualist, however, of a less 
enthusiastic school than the disciples of Cousin. 

But what is the influence of professors, or philosophers, or 
historians, or even politicians, compared with the influence of a 
popular poet ? The muses, of course, arrayed themselves, at the 
time of the Restoration, under different banners, as did thinkers 
and writers in prose. The first that appeared was Casimir 
Delavigne, who published his Messeniennes in 1815. These poems 
were but the echo of the universal indignation and sorrow of the 
French at the disgrace and humiliation to which they were sub- 
jected. Delavigne put these sentiments in verse. He is a poet, 
indeed, that never expressed a sentiment peculiarly his own. He 
is therefore one of the signs and monuments which mark the 
progress, the rise and fall of opinions, not the genius which 
originated them. Born at Havre in 1793, Delavigne was twenty- 
two in the year of Waterloo. It was natural that he should feel 
it fortunate that he was able to express the French feeling of the 
disaster. Louis XVIII., who liked polished verse, rewarded the 
author with a secretaryship in the Chancery. In the royalist 
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reaction of 1822 he lost it, and was made librarian of the Duke 
of Orleans. To the Orleans family, its fortunes, and semi- 
liberalism, Casimir Delavigne remained attached. He made 
money by his dramas, and purchased with it a handsome estate 
near Vernon on the Seine. Remusat has not inaptly characterised 
Delavigne when he said, that the philosopher was wanting to 
complete the poet. 

Behind Delavigne, but far superior to him, two poets advanced 
to captivate and charm the French mind ; representing, moreover, 
the two great phases of thought, and two great schools of senti- 
ment into which the nation naturally divided. The two poets 
were Beranger and Lamartine. The one of humble life, replete 
and overflowing with all the prejudices of the revolution and 
the empire, and feeling none of those high requirements and 
aspirations peculiar to the educated class of the rising generation. 
Whilst these were taken up and expressed in verse by Lamartine, 
Beranger had the uninterrupted and never-failing success of 
French chansonniers in a country where conviviality never went 
without its muse. 

Beranger was born in the Rue Montorgueil, in Paris, in the 
year 1780, in the back-shop of his grandfather, a tailor. He 
remembered the taking of the Bastille. His early life he has 
depicted in a line— ; 

‘Garcon d’auberge, imprimeur, et commis.’ 


Tt was at Peronne he was apprenticed to a printer. Liking no 
trade, he came to Paris to write an epic poem called Clovis. In 
1803, in great distress, he hazarded a letter, craving aid, to 
Lucien Buonaparte. Lucien handed over to Beranger his year’s 
salary as a member of the Institute, and to the same influence 
he owed his appointment to a secretaryship in the offices of the 
University worth 501. a-year. Here he wrote his Roi d’Yvetot, 
which made game of the warlike propensities of Napoleon. In 
1815 his muse began to mock other potentates. He lost his 
place, but obtained a better one at Lafitte’s bank. He published 
a volume, but his songs always anticipated final publication, 
being circulated in manuscript through every class of Parisian 
society, some of them thus escaping the attorney-general and the 
vengeance of the tribunals to the author. His fame soon burned 
bright enough to need no fanning. but the attorneys-general of 
the Restoration were determined to spread the fame of Beranger, 
and they accordingly prosecuted him. He was, of course, con- 
demned to fine and imprisonment, but every town in the kingdom 
disputed the honour of sending him delicacies, and the means of 
solace for his prison hours. One must be well versed in French to 
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appreciate the neatness, force, and beauty of Beranger's verse. 
His songs require some esprit to comprehend them. They are 
sufficiently enigmatical to pique, but not to puzzle. The 
Messeniennes were angry effusions, and anger, which is not fol- 
lowed by action, is undignified and mortifying; whereas Beranger’s 
simplicity and good humour alternately turned the larger end of 
the telescope towards Napoleon and his empire, and the small end 
upon the Bourbons and their doings, covering them with ridicule, 
and almost sufficiently avenging, by the quiet satire, the nation 
which they oppressed, and with whose disgrace their accession 
was identified. 

He was a bold man that would undertake to stand forth in 
verse as the champion of the royalist dynasty. There were not 
men wanting of first-rate genius, willing, nay eager, to do this, 
if the Bourbons and their friends would have allowed it. 
Chateaubriand had done all in his power in prose, to be sure, but 
in prose as fervid and as popular as poetry. Yet Chateaubriand 
was no favourite with the ruling powers. To him succeeded 
Lamartine and Hugo, each of whom was willing, nay eager, to 
vow his muse to the cause of the Restoration. But the 
Bourbons could make use of neither talent nor genius, either in 
poetry or politics. They never trusted any save the dullest 
blockheads, like Polignac and Peyronnet. Intellect and the 
Bourbons were antipathic. 

M. de Lamartine, a name assumed from his maternal uncle, 
the family name being De Prat, was born at Macon in 1790. 
His father was major of a cavalry regiment under Louis XVI. 
The family was proscribed as noble, and as having served the 
king. Lamartine, a child, was brought to visit his father in a 
revolutionary prison. He went to school with the Jesuits at 
Belley. He wrote, he read, he visited Italy, adored Chateau- 
briand and De Staél. In 1815 he became one of the gardes du 
corps, but seemed to dislike the service, for he soon left it, 
exchanging the sword for the pen. 

M. Nettement publishes a remarkable letter, written by 
Lamartine to the Comte de Maistre, in the early years of the 
Restoration. He announces that the Conservateur, the royalist 
periodical of the day, is about to close. It was not liberal 
enough for the liberals, and far too liberal for the royalists. 
The Conservateur, therefore, was condemned to die. M. Lamar- 
tine announces to De Maistre, in demanding his literary aid, 
that the new Journal called the Defendseur was about to be started, 
without the constitutional reveries of the Conservateur. Chateau- 
briand and his school were, in fact, too constitutional for 
Lamartine and De Maistre at this time. 
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The Meditations appeared in 1820. Years had elapsed since 
the French had had anything like sentiment addressed to them, 
at least in verse. Translations from Byron had however created 
a taste and a craving for such, and when Lamartine appeared, 
his stanzas were devoured. We need not say that he pointed 
sentiment with a moral very different from Byron’s. After a 
century of materialism, or as M. Comte would say, positivism 
in verse, spiritualism was a relief. While Byron considered 
that sarcasm, shed on all that his countrymen felt, believed, and 
had been accustomed to, would have the charm of originality ; 
and he was, no doubt, so far right. 

Whilst Beranger was the poet of the revolution and the empire, 
Lamartine was undoubtedly the poet of royalty and religion. 
They were combatants in the struggles of two principles and 
two dynasties. The victory of one over the other was to be 
decided by the circumstance of which of them should win the 
respect and attachment of the people. The Bourbons knew not 
how to address or captivate the masses. They had many ways 
of doing so, but they never tried any; believing that when a 
prince is born heir to a throne, he is also born to success. 
Whilst royalism thus slumbered, imperialism made its way into 
every cottage, along with a portrait of the Emperor, and a 
song of Beranger’s. A man of wit being asked, who or what 
made Louis Napoleon President and Emperor, he replied with 
infinite truth, ‘ It was the songs of Beranger.’ 

Lamartine, on the publication of his Meditations, was appointed 
by Louis XVIII. secretary of embassy to Florence, a post and a 
residence which suited his gentlemanly birth and poetic temper. 
From this retreat he saw his cherished royalty, beaten by storms, 
and lost by its own imprudence, gradually founder. The ideal of 
his muse was thus dethroned. The royalist principle was in the 
dust, with the ultra-religion it had in vain attempted to establish. 
Lamartine could write no more verse; he thenceforth made him- 
self a politician, entered the chambers, and transferred all the 
force and sense of the most effective of poets to public life. 

There is no character of this epoch better worth studying 
than that of Lamartine ; for his mind, with all its enthusiasm, its 
disappointments, its disgust, and variations, its liking of a cause, 
growing enthusiastic for it, then despising it and rejecting it, 
to take up another to be treated in the same way,—this career 
of M. de Lamartine, and this history of his mind, is that of 
thousands of his fellow countrymen. If the opinions of Beranger 
overcame those of Lamartine between 1820 and 1830, this was 
the fault of the ruling power. Royalism might have beaten im- 
perialism at that time ; the proof is, that when ultra-royalism was 
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dethroned in 1830, it was not imperialism that was able to take 
its place, but constitutionalism. But this middle term in politics, 
however satisfactory to men of sense, had no charm to the poet, 
and no foundation for a people who made politics a sentiment, and 
who required heroism as a title to reverence in their rulers. It 
was not, however, until constitutionalism and bourgeois politics 
had been discredited by the Orleans reign, that imperialism was 
enabled to resuscitate, borne on the wings of Beranger’s muse, 
and rendered possible by universal suffrage. 

Lamartine, as the expression of the feeling of the French 
people, of their poetic sentiment in politics, never rallied to Louis 
Philippe. The citizen monarch had no fascination for him ; and, 
indeed, Louis Philippe may be said to have extinguished the 
muses in his time. There was no inspiration of true poetry under 
his reign, free as it was, and in material respects the happiest 
that France had seen. But it wanted gilding and glory, and the 
French were not content with it. Lamartine expressed that dis- 
content, which, when at its height, he vented in his Histoire des Gi- 
rondins ; and with this book, as we have said, he heralded, if not 
made, a revolution. Even at present, Lamartine’s position, senti- 
ments, disgust, and shame, are very much those of the generality 
of his countrymen. Had he the courage, or the young years left 
for verse, his effusions would sufficiently bespeak the general 
sentiment. 

Victor Hugo's is a name that also occupies an eminent position 
as a leader and an echo of national sentiment. He began, like 
Lamartine, as a royalist bard, lamenting the death of the Duke of 
Berry, and celebrating the birth of the Duke of Bordeaux. He is 
now not merely republican, like Lamartine, but socialist with Sue, 
demanding in exile the advent of a social as well as a political re- 
volution. Hugo was born in 1802, at Besancon, where his father 
commanded. His mother was the daughter of a ship-owner of 
Nantes, of Vendean connexion and attachment. General Hugo 
has left memoirs. He commanded in Spain and Italy, and was 
always in one out-of-the-way place or another, as if his object was 
to rear a poet. His mother, in her residence of the Faubourg St. 
Jacques, in Paris, sheltered for two years a proscribed man, General 
Laboric, with whom the boy, Victor Hugo, passed many an hour 
before the general was taken and shot. Victor Hugo was sent to 
a scientific school, which was preparatory to the Ecole Poly- 
technique. The boy turned his back on mathematics, and wrote a 
tragedy. He had all the horror of the empire and Napoleon, so 
general up to 1814, though changed to admiration of him after 
his fall. But Victor Hugo now adopted the latter phase of 
French opinions. He was royalist, and Louis XVIII. very early 
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gave him a pension. Such being Victor Hugo's colours, the 
critics of the imperialist school, who had possession of so many 
journals, were naturally severe with the somewhat uncouth metre 
and bold images of the royalist poet. Hugo was, in turn, enraged 
against the dry classics, their empty couplets, and their dull 
dramas. From 1820 to 1827 Hugo accordingly invented and 
brought forth the romantic school of verse, and also of novel, to 
be still more developed in the drama. Hans d'Islande was pub- 
lished in 1820, Dumas’ Henry III. soon followed. Hugo gave 
profound and detailed reasons for his innovations: of these we 
need merely dwell upon the argument, that the classic school of 
verse and drama did very well for Louis XIV. and the empire; but 
that the new epoch, with its sentimental ideas of religion and man- 
ners, savouring more of the middle ages than of recent and refined 
centuries, should go back to the rude nature of the middle ages for 
its expression, its passion, its picturesque, and its costume. It was 
to be, in fact, the renaissance. ‘The most powerful auxiliaries of 
Victor Hugo’s argument were the English actors, who opened a 
theatre in Paris in 1826, whereon Macready and Miss Smithson 
represented the best pieces of Shakspeare and the English drama. 
The success was prodigious, and the effect upon French literature 
and drama equally so. It drove the constitutionalist and the 
imperialist school of critics out of the field. In criticism and in 
philosophy the men of the eighteenth century were beaten ; but 
in politics and in song, such speakers as Foy, such poets as 
Beranger, triumphed, and rendered the struggle still equal. Victor 
Hugo, however, became disgusted with the Bourbons before the 
final follies, and fell off, even before Lamartine, from the principle 
and the society of the royalists. 

Scribe and Dumas would here be well worthy of prominent 
notice, especially Seribe, who, on a memorable occasion, quitted 
his grave and impartial habits of writing, to compose Bertrand 
and Raton, the best satire upon a revolution extant, not except- 
ing that of Hudibras. But the French drama of the present 
century, which has found a most able, full, and amusing historian 
in Alexander Dumas, might well demand a notice to itself. 

Nettement accuses Scribe of being the dramatist of a bourgeois, 
or mercantile class enriched. The romantics are at the same time 
aceused of catering to the unrefined tastes of the lower orders. 
And, in short, nothing but a royalist poet would go down with, or 
completely please the historian of French literature, whose name 
heads our review. But this war of classes, this denunciation of 
middle and lower orders, is the greatest and most pernicious of 
absurdities. Of course, whatever class become influential and 
numerous, book-purchasing and play-going, will be appealed to 
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by novelists and dramatists. To blame them for following the 
current and development of the times, were as wise as to abuse 
climate and temperature, and the physical condition in which 
men live. 

It is, indeed, this kind of elass-eriticism, class-hatred, class- 
philosophy, which has produced in French liberal politics and life 
the deplorable dissensions and experiments which have led the 
country first into anarchy, and then into a despotism which has 
enslaved all its intellectual, political, and even social life. The 
men who have achieved these precious results are well worthy of 
our attention. M. Nettement passes over the writers and the 
philosophers, as only developed subsequent to the Restoration. But 
it was under the Restoration that St. Simonianism began. We 
shall not here enter into the vast subject of political economy, 
except so far as to observe that the different literatures and philo- 
sophies springing from the rivalry of class, derive their birth 
from it. English political economy, when expounded to the 
French under the Restoration, not a little shocked them. It was 
denounced as aristocratic, as a system invented by proprietors 
against non-proprietors, and, in fact, as a negation of all the 
humane principles of the Revolution. It gave rise, therefore, to a 
contradiction, and that contradiction was St. Simonianism, as 
flagrant a quod absurdum as the contrary of truth could end in. 
But it infected the political philosophy and literature of the 
country. And the middle and commercial class having been sup- 
posed to have attained ascendancy under the dynasty of Orleans, 
the opposition to it became, with some writers, a denunciation of 
that class. 

M. Louis Blane first introduced this into history. But long 
before him it was the theory of the National and other republican 
papers, which continually represented the middle and commercial 
class as unfit to rule, as egotistic in politics, grasping and unfair 
to the class beneath them. No doubt there was some truth in 
this; each class has its defects. And it is for other classes to 
hold their own, to point out and to resist what is unfair or per- 
nicious im the ascendancy of rivals. But what need was there of 
doing this with hatred, at a time when free discussion was 
allowed, and when everything might be fought for, gained and 
lost, on the fair field of argument ? 

The most remarkable writers among the denouncers of middle- 
class ascendancy, philosophy, and political economy, are MM. 
Louis Blane and Proudhon, men whose works had great and un- 
due merit a short time ago, and who are now allowed less merit 
than they possess. Louis Blane has developed his system at his 
leisure in his History of the Revolution. In this, the great crm e 
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he brings against the bourgeoisie, is the crime of individualism. It 
was individualism, in other words, the right of private judgment, 
which produced the Reformation, and it was individualism, the 
right of free action, that produced for England its civic and poli- 
tical liberation, and finally its constitution; whilst in France it 
produced the revolution and the republic. It is amusing to per- 
ceive a legitimist and absolutist, ike M. Nettement, taking up 
M. Louis Blanc’s philosophy, and accusing all that dissented 
from Catholicism, or objected to despotic government, as indivi- 
dualists. The ultra-royalist and the socialist agree with the most 
complete fraternity in the opinion that man should never be 
allowed to exist as an independent thinker or actor, but that they 
should be driven into herds, and made to go through life under 
the guidance of a driver and an immutable law! In both cases, 
indeed, a middle class would be got rid of, as would all in- 
dustry, prosperity, and independence of mind, springing as these 
do from the middle-class qualities of providence, love of comfort, 
of independence, and of gain. To refute such doctrines would be 
loss of time, or to point to their results, for we see them every 
day. The results, indeed, have been such as to scout and wither 
up such doctrines from the mind of any educated man. But they 
still survive amongst the French people, and still inspire them 
with a stupid and bigot hatred for the middle classes, which 
forces these to turn to despotism as their protection and their 
safety. 

There are some critics who pretend that if literature dwindled 
and departed from great models in the reign of Louis Philippe, it 
was also because of the prominence of the middle class. Poetry 
disappearing, and prose fiction taking its place, is adduced as a proof 
anda result. But poetry always precedes prose, always affords the 
first crop, as it were, of the feeling and imagination of an age; 
and that crop grown, reaped, and consumed, one of prose suc- 
ceeds, after which the soil too generally lies fallow‘for a certain 
time. To argue from any one of these phases against the class 
which happens to be then dominant, is narrow and unjust. And, 
after all, what do such charges imply ? for there is quite as much 
poetry in George Sand, when her vein runs pure, as in Lamar- 
tine himself; far more, indeed, than in a score of preceding ver- 
sifiers. 

Under the Restoration the great popular school of French 
romance was not developed. The people were then divided into 
two classes of readers:—the upper class read Chateaubriand, De 
Vigny, Madame de Duras, while the more grovelling reader 
preferred Paul de Kock and Pigault le Brun. When the poets of 
the epoch saw that odes and strophes brought more fame than 
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gain, and that it was necessary to turn to a more profitable use of 
genius, they betook themselves, not to the many-volumed ro- 
mances, as they did in England, but to the theatre, which was 
so constituted and so esteemed, that it amply paid these who 
devoted themselves to it. Thus Hugo, Delavigne, Dumas, all 
flung themselves into the drama,—there wrote—there innovated— 
there succeeded. The historic novel never indeed took in France, 
but the historic drama did. And though representing the taste 
of the day, made it rather the vehicle of satire than the mirror of 
truth ;' still, the French stage, under the Restoration, was illus- 
trated by a great many powerful creations, to which the genius of 
Talma and of Mars, as well as of Dorval and Beauvalet, did ample 
justice. 

The habitude of the drama, however, especially of the French 
drama, leads writers to look almost exclusively to effect, and never 
to truth. And this has come to infest and characterize the entire 
school of writers, even after they had ceased to compose exclu- 
sively for the stage; and when they came to address the wide 
public in fictitious tales instead of appealing merely to the audi- 
ence of a theatre. The novels of those who at first were dramatic 
writers, are, however, from beginning to end most powerful and 
dramatic in effect. This is eminently the case with Dumas, 
as with Hugo. Dumas has lost —as the French say—all 
traces of conscience—and he lost it undoubtedly on the stage and 
in the regions that abut upon it. The only French novelists 
who retain sentiment, and aim at something higher than effect, are 
Sand and Sue, neither of whom wrote at first for the stage. Sand 
has taken to it very lately, and we may add, with far more obsti- 
nacy than success. 

There is one thing very remarkable in French novelists, and 
which deserves to be noted in the history of writers and of the 
writer's art, which is, that a great many of them began by pub- 
lishing a number of very bad and dull books, when, all of a 
sudden, they started afresh, and wrote good and interesting ones. 
Sand’s first works are not good. Sue’s first novels were miserable. 
Balzac’s early volumes were not above mediocrity. Yet, all of a 
sudden, these writers had a kind of a secret revealed to them. 
They sate down, got rid of their old dulness and commonplace, 
and started off possessed of originality and effect. 

It was, no doubt, the example of such writers as Hugo and 
Dumas, who brought dramatic science and experience to the com- 
position of stories, that awoke Balzac and Sue to amend the mode 
of treating and developing a subject, as well as handling cha- 
racters. This cause, together with the exigences of the daily 
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full of life and dramatic effect, however objectionable in so many 
other respects. 

On the whole, it is not without reason that M. Nettement 
boasts of the great impulse given to literature and its highest . 
productions in France by the Restoration. Not a doubt but that 
the despotic will of Napoleon had well nigh extinguished literary 
effort and literary talent. The Restoration, by at first opening 
the university and the press, and by throwing open the career of 
professions and of public employment, with all the incitements and 
facilities of constitutional government, called forth a host of latent 
talent, and soon produced eminent men in every department of litera- 
ture, in philosophy and religion, as well as in the lighter walks. 
Even the genius which had come to maturity under the empire 
could not have developed flower and fruit except under the more 
genial sky which the Restoration opened forth. What would 
Beranger have been? What Delavigne? Lamartine and Hugo 
might have sung in exile, like De Staél or Chateaubriand, but it 
would have been without the vigour which they showed, or the 
influence they wielded. 

It is true, that in the graver pursuits of intellect, those in 
which M. Nettement claims the first palm for the French, they 
in reality achieved nothing. The famous eclectic school, although 
it did succeed in breaking down materialism for the time, and 
demolishing the philosophy of the eighteenth century, put 
nothing worthy, solid, or curious in its place. M. Cousin has 
spent a life in borrowing ideas from the German without infusing 
into the turbid conceptions of the Germans that lucidity which in 
general characterizes the French. On the contrary, M. Cousin is 
as unintelligible as Hegel—M. Ballanche more so. 

In political economy, the men ofthe Restoration remained 
equally inferior, though as political men the orators and writers 
equal those of any nation. Courrier, Chateaubriand, Constant, 
Foy, the journalists and periodical writers of that age, Guizot, 
Thiers, Genoude, Carrel, Girardin, are unsurpassed. In the 
writers which stood between politics and history, such as Guizot, 
Tocqueville, De Beaumont, the Restoration may defy rivalry; 
whilst in history itself, they certainly stand paramount. But 
this praise, though it applies to the historic writers, does not 
extend to the philosophy of history, nor to the doctrine taught in 
the chairs of their universities. A Guizot is no longer to be 
found there. We can only discover such men as Michelet, 
Mickiewitz, and others, who are either profanely mystical, or dully 
commonplace. The Restoration, indeed, though it suspended the 
best chairs of the Universities for many years, still may boast 
of having possessed the men who disappeared with T.ouis 
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Philippe’s reign, and were replaced by others more pretentious, 
but far inferior. 

In all relating to teaching of a high grade, there was, indeed, 
a decline after the fall of the Restoration, although under Lonis 
Philippe the mere elements of education, reading and writing, 
were disseminated through the population far more generally. 
Schools multiplied, but universities declined. Had the Restora- 
tion lasted, there is little doubt that an intermediate school would 
have sprung up in theology, eclectic like its philosophic sister, 
and with the Protestant element in it. But the revolution of 
1830 sent thinking and literary men to politics, and left theology 
and metaphysics once more to the two extremes of Ultramon- 
tanism and Materialism, in other words to Montalembert and 
Comte. 

The rise and fall of letters in France within the last thirty 
years, are owing to pretty nearly the same cause. They rose by 
the freedom, the scope, the career open to them; and so long 
as they were purely literary they prospered. But as soon as 
circumstances opened still further the scope to the literary man, 
and tempted him into the field of political and public life, 
then letters were forsaken, or followed but as a temporary aim. 
All pressed forward to obtain popularity or general favour, and 
through these, power, eminence, and place. The consequence 
was, literature has been abandoned and degraded, and no depart- 
ment of it thrives, since his close connexion with politics has 
dragged the literary man down along with them. M. Thiers still, 
however, may write his valuable volumes of contemporary history. 
Chevalier developes free trade in the Débats, mstead of St. 
Simonianism at Menil Montant. Louis Blane chronicles revolu- 
tions instead of making one. But French men of letters in 
general, are scattered over the globe, in exile and poverty, hard 
pressed, and driven to labour, rather than starve, and expend- 
ing a past reputation, rather than sustaining an old or raising a 
new one. The present is in fact an epoch of transition. What 
will ensue upon it, is yet difficult to say: what preceded and pro- 
duced it, we have endeavoured briefly to depict. 
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Nor many days ago, Turkey resembled a full-grown buffalo on 
the plains of Chili, beset by hunters whose skill had succeeded in 
insulating it from the herd, and deserted by companions which 
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once made it formidable. There you see the stalwart animal face 
to face with its pursuers, the foremost of whom is a huge black 
eagle, with tremendous claws. Alrcaly the noises of the 
ravenous and obscene birds fill the air with clamour, in a kind of 
council which they hold respecting the partition of the spoil. ‘I 
have him at last,’ screams the eagle; ‘I being a royal bird, must 
have an imperial share, which can be little less than the whole.’ 
Whereupon another eagle of less dimensions, with his plumes 
soriewhat ragged, and his forehead plucked, subjoined in a meek 
tone, and with bated breath, ‘ Yes, beyond a doubt; still a haunch 
may be left for me.’ And then came there a cackle of tongues as 
of inferior fowls, which claimed the whole and every part, as by 
divine right. Meanwhile, a little way off, avowed friends and 
secret foes kept up an incessant din, and, as if to stimulate their 
spirits for succour, a party of them uninterruptedly beat a drum of 
large pretensions, having its name, Diplomacy, in glaring colours 
written on its front, while some way off a small but very noisy 
band discussed frothily and angrily, under a banner bearing the 
inscription Prophecy, which they flaunted in the face of the 
couchant buffaio, all the while that they protested a cordial friend- 
ship. ‘It is his fate,’ said one of those enthusiasts ; ‘he is destined 
for the carving knife; we may pity the Ottoman, but we must 
not oppose the behests of omnipotence and the resistless tenden- 
cies of inexorable law.’ The several parties drew nigh to each 
other, when, from their commingling voices, a noise arose so terrific 
and so foul as men have scarcely heard since Virgil's harpies fell 
on the prepared tables of Avneas and his hungry Trojans. There 

upon the buffalo started to his legs and shook his mane. The 
unexpected movement threw new disorder into the circles that 
stood around him, and which every moment neared, as to a centre, 
preparing for the final blow. Arrested by the confusion, they re- 
sumed their debates, and re-echoed their decisions, in which there 
was found only one point of agreement—namely, that, unquestion- 
ably, it was all over with the buffalo, that his last hour had come, 
and that, to speak figuratively, he had only, in imitation of Cesar, 
to fold his cloak around him, and die a death worthy of his dis- 
tinguished position in the buffalo order. So thoroughly were all 
present of this opinion that already the instruments of destruction 
were produced; the Russian eagle held up aloft the pole-axe which 
was to fell him to the ground ; the Austrian eagle sharpened the 
knife which was to cut out his haunch; the birds of ill-omen and 
ugly mien flew around with eager eyes and clutching talons, as if 
they would fall on the carcase ere it had become carrion ; when, lo! 
all of asudden the buffalo made a bound, and rushing on the Russ, 
threw him to the earth. A shriek of amazement and terror followed ; 
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the open foes, the secret foes, the lukewarm friends, stood aloof; 
but the buffalo kept the eagle at bay. Since then the buffalo has 
lost some vantage-ground. But the issue? Not having the gift 
of foresight we cannot predict, and will not guess, the issue; but 
we are not slow to declare aloud that we ardently wish success to 
the Ottoman, and that simply because in this quarrel he has right 
on his side. 

While, however, the assailed and the assailer remain in their pre- 
sent hostile positions, let us occupy the moment they take for 
breathing time, to survey their strength respectively, and to con- 
sider the ground on which the deadly struggle has to take place. 
Such a consideration and such a survey may furnish materials for 
a decision more reliable than that of a Greek soothsayer, a Roman 
diviner, or a Scotch visionary, with his balderdash pretensions as 
to knowing all about the ‘coming struggle.’ 

Before we pass on it may be desirable to show very briefly that 
we have not, in the preceding symbol, misrepresented the position 
Turkey was thought to hold by the wise men and seers of our 
land. Appealing to our readers’ recollections as a general testi- 
mony, and to the J'imes newspaper as a leading witness, we cite 
the following words from one who professes to be well informed : 


‘TI request serious attention to the facts I have collected as illustra- 
tive of the condition of the army, the navy, the government, and the 
people or peoples at large, and conjure those who can influence national 
parliaments and executive councils to reflect what they do before they 
draw the sword for a decreasing, perishing people like the Turks, who 
are themselves convinced that nothing can save them. In Europe they 
are a minority, disaffected towards the government, and divided among 
themselves; lurking discontent or open insurrection is nearly every- 
where afoot. Take the map of the empire. The fierce Albanians are 
ready for fresh revolt, the equally fierce Bosniaks are actually in re- 
volt at this moment; the dogged Bulgarians, brooding over the Turkish 
atrocities of 1841, are eager for another insurrection; the Greek 
Rayahs, who so far outnumber them in Europe, are burning with an 
unquenchable hatred of the Osmanlees; a desultory civil war rages in 
Mount Lebanon; the whole of Syria is notoriously disaffected; there 
is or lately has been another war in the island of Samos, only a short 
distance from Smyrna, the first city of the Asiatic dominions; the 
Kurds, who may be called the early warlike people inhabiting that 
part of the empire, can neither be governed by force nor reconciled by 
gentle measures, but are turbulent, lawless, and looking for another 
Kedr-Khan-Bey, and a fresh struggle to secure their independence; 
and then, the most decisive, most fatal symptom of all (surely one 
decisive, one fatal symptom is enough to cause dissolution in any 
frame !)—from one end of the immense empire to the other—all heart 
has been taken out of the dwindling, fastly (!) disappearing Turkish 
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population, while many of the race lying near one of the Asiatic fron- 
tiers of Russia have long been publicly proclaiming that they will 
welcome the Russians and return to Christianity—the religion of their 
forefathers—so soon as the Russians came. No one who looks forward 
to the great event, the breaking up of the Ottoman empire, as a 
blessing to humanity and civilisation, contemplates for one moment 
that Russia is to possess all those unpeopled but vast, productive, rich, 
and beautiful regions. The distribution must and will at some not 


distant day be left to the decision of some congress of all Chris- 
tendom.’* 


Alas, for political prophets! the events of a few weeks suf- 
ficed to show the falseness of the prophecy and of the assump- 
tions on which it was based. Instead of an empire in rebellion 
the Sultan has found dominions fused into one compact mass 
by a common feeling of national patriotism. And instead of 
swarms rising to do battle against his throne, he has been able to 
call from the north, the south, the east, and the west, forces breath- 
ing allegiance to himself and ruin to his unjust assailant. What- 
ever the issue may be, the gathering of those diverse armies and 
troopsis one of the finest spectacles in history, which only the genius 
of a Homer or a Scott could justly describe. Those enthusiastic 
defenders of a great and widely-spread empire occupy positions on 
several of its sides. Of one of these we spoke in our last number, 
when we briefly surveyed the Russian war in the Caucasus. The 
triumphs there recorded, and the anticipations expressed, have 
been augmented and confirmed by recent events. 

The first point that now demands our attention is the soil over 
which the strife extends. This soil is not Russia entire and 
Turkey entire. It is true that from the whole of their dominions 
each combatant will draw resources; and, viewed relatively to the 
extent of their possessions or the amount of their population, 
Russia and Turkey scarcely admit of comparison, so largely does 
the former surpass the latter. But here we have to do with the 
two countries, not as they stand in the abstract, not as they are 
in themselves, so much as in the position which in the present 
juncture they occupy relatively to each other. Russia has invaded 
Turkey, and threatens her annihilation. What, then, is the chance 
of success which Russia has, so far as the position of the one 
country to the other is concerned? ‘This is our first question. 
The answer to it leads us to some description of Turkey. 

Turkey, viewed in its whole extent, that is, with the inclusion 
of its Asiatic as well as its European. dominions, is in shape not 
unlike a huge stag, of which one hind foot is on the Persian Gulf, 


* ‘Turkey and its Destiny,’ by Charles MacFarlane, Esq. 2 vols. §vo. 
London: Murray. 1850. Vol. Il. pp. 677, 679, 680. 
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and another on the confines of the Nile, while its body is formed 
by the space intervening between the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, and its head consists of its chief European provinces, with 
one branch of its antlers extending to Moldavia, and the opposite 
one reaching as far as Bosnia and Croatia. The comparison is 
the less objectionable because the Caucasian Alps and the Arme- 
nian Mountains form the hips of the stag, the Balkan its horns, 
while in the nape of its neck is Constantinople, the capital of the 
empire. The image implies that the members of this body politic 
are remote one from another. Sucha separation would commonly 
be detrimental. In the case before us it has advantages. If the 
reader will turn to the map he will see that, to keep up our figure, 
Turkey can resist her assailant at once by her hoofs and by her 
horns, kicking him back at the Caucasus, and pushing him back 
at the Balkan. 

If we view Turkey in its relation to lands beyond its borders, 
we find its position equally advantageous. On the east it comes 
into contact with Persia and Arabia, swarming with wild Moslem 
tribes, some of whom have already lent their aid, and many of whom 
religious fanaticism may be expected to rally around the unfurled 
standard of the prophet. Stretching along the back of the stag, 
and on the northern shore of the Black Sea, are territories which 
Russia has stolen from Turkey, and which, as all stolen property, 
are unsafe and unreliable. Carrying the eye westward we come to 
Moldavia and Wallachia, on which Russia has just laid violent 
hands, and where she has to maintain every foot she sets against an 
unfriendly population and opposing armies. Immediately to the 
west of these provinces are Transylvania and Hungary, with 
Vienna in the north and Italy in the south, as if to show so many 
centres of convulsion which at any rate require to be watched by 
the foes and the ill-wishers of Turkey, and which, if they break 
into volcanic activity, will divide or draw off the forces by which 
it is assailed. Then peculiar are the advantages which Turkey 
derives from its maritime position. Flanked by seas on every 
side, it is specially fortunate in commanding the assistance of the 
two great naval powers of the world, England and France, whose 
vast and irresistible naval armaments, now in or near the Black 
Sea, interpose their tremendous power between Constantinople and 
the uplifted pole-axe of which we spoke a little since, and who, 
should the war become general, could, by means of their fleets, lay 
waste the immense line of Russian sea-coast in the Baltic, easily 
extending their devastations from Archangel to Petersburg, and 
from Petersburg to the Crimea. 

Two lines of military operations present themselves to Russia, 
and there are two points on which the contest has actually engaged. 
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The eastern point is the country lying between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian. The western point is Wallachia. In both these 
Russia borders on Turkey. Both these must she make secure ere 
she can safely advance to seize her prey. Until she is mistress of 
the former, she cannot securely operate with her maritime forces 
in the Black Sea. Until she is mistress of the latter, she is 
stopped from advancing on Constantinople. Besides, she cannot 
leave behind her the Turkish territories in the east; still less can 
she leave behind her the victorious Shamyl. Little likely, how- 
ever, is Russia to lay those provinces at her feet. The Cauca- 
sians have received the very aid in arms and ammunition which 
they wanted, and which was almost their only want. The cry of 
‘Moslem, to arms,’ has moreover cemented their union and in- 
flamed their zeal. Already powerful enough to keep well occupied 
at least 120,000 of the Czar's best troops, they have lately grown 
in all that gives strength and guarantees victory. The prestige 
of success is with them. It has been in some measure counter- 
vailed by the butchery at Sinope ; and in the war of 1828-9 Russia 
achieved triumphs in these parts which contributed their share to 
the peace of Adrianople. But at that time the Caucasus, if not 
quiet, was neither victorious nor powerful. At present it is at the 
worst an equal chance whether the Russians capture Erzeroom, the 
local capital of Turkey, or the Turks capture Tiflis, the local 
capital of Russia. In other words, Turkey has here a fair oppor- 
tunity for returning the Czar’s compliment, by invading her as- 
sailant’s dominions, the rather because those dominions have been 
not only invaded, but again and again ravaged by one whom the 
emperor has affected to regard as nothing higher than a freebooter. 
The subjugation of the Caucasus, indeed, we regard as very near 
an impossibility. A united nation of mountaineers is never really 
subdued ; and any withdrawal of the energy of Russia into channels 
intended to bring Asiatic Turkey under its yoke, would give scope 

and impulse to Shamyl’s arm, who would never fail to seize his 

opportunity for rushing down on the Russian Tiflis or recapturing 
the Turkish Erzeroom. These two places are the keys of the whole 

surrounding country. All the roads which lead from Georgia into 

Turkey meet in Erzeroom, and thence branch out into almost all 

directions. On the other hand, all the roads which lead from 

Turkey to Georgia meet in Tiflis. Erzeroom and Tiflis are con- 

nected by three chief roads ; hence it is obvious that the posses- 

sion of these centres would be the object of any campaign. On 

the roads uniting those two capitals, and in other parts, there are 

fortified places, the reduction of which would be necessary before 

the Russians could turn their faces in a westward direction. But 

Erzeroom itself would give them no small trouble. Erzeroom, in 
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the valley Owa, through which the Euphrates passes, is one of the 
finest and most opulent cities of Asia Minor, numbering from 
80,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. As a Turkish centre between 
Russia and Persia, it is of the highest military importance, espe- 
cially as it also forms the chief point in the road leading from 
Constantinople to Tauris, in Persia. So important a place has 
not been left unprotected. The citadel, the fort, and the suburb, 
divide the city into three parts. The first, built on an eminence, 
and called Itsch-kahlé, commands the whole town, and consists of 
eight towers, making up a quadrangle of high and thick walls. 
The fort, which adjoins the citadel on the east, has a double circle 
of fortifications, in strength similar to those of the citadel, with an 
encircling moat; the inner wall is protected by two-and-sixty 
towers. The suburb lies without, and stretches to Top-Dag 
(Cannon-Hill), which is of the same height as the citadel; here, 
as they are wanted, batteries are erected. The difficulty of con- 
quest in these mountainous regions, is much enhanced by the for- 
mation of the country. The roads are merely tracks, which, in 
winter, are scarcely discoverable. Passes, chasms, precipices, 
heights, ever and anon occur, which impede, or wholly prevent, 
the movements of an invading army, and afford points of defence 
and resisvance of the most favourable nature. 

These are grave impediments ; they may, of course, be overcome. 
But let it not be said that the campaign of 1828-9 has paved the 
way for the Russians. The condition of things at that time was 
very different from what it is now; then, at any rate, there was no 
Caucasian war. 

From the eastern let us pass to the western frontier; the most 
important because it affords a passage immediately from the in- 
terior of Russia, and has in the occupied principalities a sort of 
half-way-house or resting-place between peace and war. Here, 
too, as we all know, the Turks have been victors, though the 
news which comes to us while we write of their being in their 
turn vanquished should prove to be true. The province of 
Bessarabia having, by the treaty of 1829, been incorporated with 
the dominions of Russia, the river Pruth, which, rising in the 
Carpathian mountains, and running round the northern end of 
Moldavia, flows south-eastwardly for about 200 miles, and then 
falls into the Danube, became the boundary line between ‘Turkey 
and Russia. By this arrangement one long-cherished desire of 
the northern bear was consummated—namely, to be a next-door 
neighbour to the power for whom he destined a crushing hug. 
Having thus, after cautiously and securely setting step after step 
in the way of appropriating the Ottoman property, settled down 
along the left bank of the Pruth, the Czar fabricated an excuse, 
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seized a moment of vacillation if not positive weakness in the 
cabinet of Queen Victoria, and then stepped ‘across the river into 
the territories of the Sultan. Never was invasion more easy; and 
though of all unjust things invasions are about the most unjust, 
this invasion finds not its parallel in history. The burglar is in 
the house—will he be able to effect his nefarious design? His 
hindrances deserve attention. The chief are the Danube and the 
Balkan. The Danube he must cross in order to enter the Turkish 
province of Bulgaria; passing through which he will have to sur- 
mount the Balkan ere he can set his face directly toward Con- 
stantinople. The Danube and the Balkan are thus seen to be 
natural barricades which cross the invader's path. The Danube 
which, even in Germany, is a considerable river, after flowing by 
Vienna and Belgrade, runs through a break (* the Iron Gates’) in 
a southern bend of the Carpathians, and keeping on in an easterly 
and north-easterly direction, watering on its way Orsova, Kalafat, 
Oltenitza, and Ranova, throws its ever enlarging contents into 
the Black Sea at Galatz, rolling forward, broad as a sea, but with 
inconsiderable depth, and broken into numberless arms and islands, 
which are covered with forests of reeds. The banks are for the 
most part swampy, covered with marine grass as high as a man’s 
head, which renders a direct approach to the river difficult. Con- 
sequently, the river-side is without inhabitants. The breadth of 
the stream is so considerable, that on the Turkish side you can 
only dimly discern the solitary dwellings on the Bulgarian and 
Wallachian coast. Neither the Russian nor the Turkish banks 
of the Danube afford a position favourable to an enemy. On the 
left side, in the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, the soil 
is not very good, and more unpropitious than the soil is the indis- 
position of the people for labour. The valleys and fields of the 
hills which run along the Danube southward from the Carpa- 
thians are but ill suited to the growth of corn. The course of 
the tributaries is short, and often very rapid; hence, they easily 
overflow their banks when rain falls in the mountains, and even 
taking up fresh channels, leave behind in the deserted beds stag- 
nant water. Hence arise many evils; the days are hot, the nights 
cold; pure water fails even in the lower levels; the taste of the 
water is very bad, the air is unhealthy, especially in the marshy 
regions. ‘The northern part of the principalities is better than 
the low lands of the Danube, for a range of hills runs in a line 
with the river, and many forests cover a fruitful soil. Yet the 
black crust of earth lies on impenetrable rock. In consequence 
the vales and depressions are for the most part marshy, and the 
water is made impure by mineral substances which it holds in 
solution. Heavy rains speedily lay the country under water, and 
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render military operations and even travelling impossible. As 
from these statements might be expected, the population of the 
principalities is small and sparse. Some million of persons cover 
a space of 1670 square miles. Had such a population, in such a 
country, the will, they do not possess the power to support an 
army for any length of time; but imported provisions for great 
numbers occasion much difficulty, especially when designed to 
feed invaders. Advance or retreat soon becomes imperative, the 
rather because sickness is sure to abound in a country of this de- 
scription. By all these evils, and especially the last, have the 
Russian troops greatly suffered, the more because they have been 
lodged as badly as they have been fed. On the south side of the 
Danube, in Bulgaria, the territory is not much better for military 
operations. It is true the lower levels are of less extent, and the 
country, over a large space, rises into the little and the greater 
Balkan; yet the population is much thinner, and quite un- 
able to furnish large supplies. ‘The Bulgarians are indeed good 
cultivators and good herdsmen. They may have some sympathy 
with their co-religionists of the Greek church in Russia, but their 
number is too inconsiderable to make their opinions of much 
weight. The prevention of the passage of the Danube on the 
southern or Turkish side, is made the easier by the superior height 
of the southern shore. Supposing the river crossed in a line with 
Bucharest, then an invading army would have to fight its way 
through the heights of the lesser Balkan, and for that purpose to 
capture several strongholds. The long established tactics of the 
Turks lead them to place great reliance on fortifications. This 
preference, and the military as well as political importance of the 
line of the Danube, have induced them to fortify the right bank 
of that river with fortresses, the most important of which are 
Orsova, Widdin, Nicopolis, Rutshuk, Giurgevo, Silistria, and 
Brailow. Of these the three first lie out of the line of ad- 
vance, yet would they prove of great value as hives whence to send 
swarms either to seize Wallachia, or to harass the Russians in the 
rear or the flank, or even to assist in cutting off their retreat. 
The rest must be captured, a task by no means easy of accomplish- 
ment, if the war was conducted with ordinary skill and spirit. 
Meanwhile, if these strongholds occupy many Turkish troops who 
might otherwise swell Omar Pasha’s army, they also serve as 
points for incursions into the principalities as well as nurseries 
of reserve. Of far greater value asa means of defence is the Balkan 
range of mountains, running up to a height of 9000 feet above the 
level of the ocean, which intercept the road from the north to Con- 
stantinople. Resembling the Vosges mountains rather than the 
Alps, the Balkan, owing to impenetrable forests on its heights, 
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and deep chasms, ravines, and gorges, is in many parts wholly 
impassable. Four ways lead over it into Roumelia, but they are 
all beset with difficulties, and in parts almost absolutely impractic- 
able, if the invader is stoutly withstood. Indispensable as a pre- 
liminary is the conquest of Varna, Shumla, and Paravadi, not to 
mention other fortified places. Situated on the shore of the Black 
Sea, close down on which runs a spur of the Balkan, Varna, a 
commercial city of 25,000 inhabitants, has an almost impregnable 
position, and, with a small band of determined men, could stop 
the advance of an army. Shumla, a city of 33,000 inhabitants, is 
the most important outpost to Constantinople, since through it 
runs the high road from the Lower Danube and the Black Sea. 
Hence great attention has been paid to make its fortifications the 
strongest possible, in which office art has received invaluable aid 
from nature. The third place, Paravadi, lying on the road from 
Shumla to Varna, and of consequence for the defence of both, 
stands in a broad vale 600 feet in elevation, flanked on both sides 
by precipitous walls of rock. If the reader has followed these de- 
scriptions with the map, he will be aware that the possibility of 
an advance against Constantinople along this line depends on the 
possession of the mastery of the Black Sea. The success of the 
invasion of 1829 was owing to the fact that the Turkish navy 
having been destroyed at Navarino, the Russians ruled the waves 
along the route pursued by their land forces. Triumphant on 
the Black Sea, the Russians could easily seize Varna, Bourgas, 
Sizepool, and Midiah, so as to furnish their army with necessaries, 
second its operations, and finally add to the impetus of its blow 
on the capital of Islamism. ‘The sovereignty of the Black Sea, 
however, is not likely to fall into the hands of Russia, while the 
French and English fleets are either on its waves or in its vicinity. 
How, then, is an invading army of sufficient force to be supported 
amidst the obstacles we have described, and others which we have 
not space to detail? In the expedition of 1829, the Russians, to 
make the best provision they could, carried supplies for their army 
160,000 strong, in wagons drawn by 60,000 yoked oxen. Con- 
ceive the difficulty of moving an army thus encumbered. What 
more easy than to preclude its advance, where there are unanimity, 
bravery, and even moderate resources. 

As in extent of country and amount of population, so in land 
and sea forces the Czar far surpasses the Sultan. The military 
forces of Russia are divided into five classes:—1. The active and 
moveable army of Europe ; 2. The army of reserve properly so 
called; 3. Special divisions or armies, as that of the Caucasus, 
that of Finland, that of Siberia; 4. Troops in garrison; 5.- 
Irregular troops, making a total of 786,958, comprising 12,001 
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officers, and having at their service 1463 field-pieces. In the 
Black Sea Russia is reported to have fifteen ships of the line, ten 
frigates, five corvettes, eleven brigs, seven cutters, six tenders, two 
imperial yachts, fourteen war steamers, besides other craft, manned 
by 14,000 sailors. Authorities, however, are not agreed either as to 
the actual or disposable force of the Russian empire. No one 
has studied the subject more carefully than the Baron de Hax- 
thausen, who represents the Czar'’s army as divided into two cate- 
gories, theregular troops and the feudal troops, the latter consisting 
of Cossacks and other clans more or less under discipline, and form- 
ing nearly all the bodies of light cavalry. The regular army is 
divided according to a principle required by the nature of the 
Russian territory. There is a grand army of operation, destined 
to move to any part of the empire where its services may be needed, 
and there are troops whose duty is local and fixed. A sudden 
concentration of very large forces is by no means easy, so vast 
are the distances by which the parts are separated. According to 
Haxthausen’s calculation, the army of operation comprises 486,000 
men with 996 pieces of artillery, besides a first reserve of 98,000 
men and 192 cannon, and a second reserve of 115,000 and 280 
cannon, making a total of 699,000 and 1468 field pieces, the 
engineers not included nor the irregular corps of light cavalry. 
From the same estimates it appears.that the second portion of the 
regular army, the troops with local service, form a force 299,800 
strong. Hence the regular army contains more than a million of 
men. The number of irregular troops cannot be brought to any 
exact calculation. They form, however, a very effective force of 
cavalry and light artillery. They may be roughly stated at 50,000 
men, with 110 pieces of cannon. The same high authority 
divides the Russian fleet into two sections, that of the Baltic and 
that of the Black Sea. The two make up a total of five divisions 
of ships of the larger size, of which two are in the Black Sea, and 
three in the Baltic. The Baltic fleet consists of twenty-seven 
ships of the line, eighteen frigates, and fifteen vessels of inferior 
size. The Black Sea fleet has eighteen ships of the line, twelve 
frigates, and ten corvettes, brigs, &c., besides steamers and 
vessels with oars. M.de Haxthausen thinks that, in all, the 
maritime force of Russia may reach to 400 vessels, and 50,600 
men. These certainly are tremendous forces. That they exist 
in official reports is most certain. But it is uncertain how far 
short of the report the reality falls. Men whose opinions deserve 
attention, deny that Russia can send out of her own borders more 
than 200,000 men. It is, however, beyond a doubt that, owing 
mainly to a system of universal jobbing and peculation, the maritime, 
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as well as the land forces, are ill supplied with needful resources 
and equipments. On the discovery of roguery on a large scale, 
implicating several officers of high rank, Nicholas, not long since, 
said to his son, the heir apparent, ‘ You and’I are the only honest 
men in the empire.’ 

The total force of the Ottoman empire is stated to be 448,860 
men, which may be thus classed :— 


Regiments. Gross. Effective. 
Infantry OO ... 100,800 men. 
Field artillery ... 7 ... 9,100... 9,100 ,, 
@rdnance 3,900... 3,900 ,, 
Engineers ... ... 2 ... 1,600... 1,600 _,, 
Regular activearmy 74 ... 160,376 ... 138,680 ,, 
Moslem volunteers ... 50,000 ,, 
Armed police ... ... 6,000 ,, 
Tartars and Cossacks... ... 5,500 ,, 
Tributary contingents ... 110,000 ,, 


Grand total ... ... 448,860 


We find the marine force of Turkey given thus :— 


Ships. Cannon. Crews, 

Three-deckers... ... 3 380 2700 men. 
Two-deckers ... ... 13 ... 1068 ,, 
Corvettes... ... ... 12 ... 44to18 ... 260 to 150,, 
War steamers and 98 

small craft... ...J 

Total About 4000 About 25,000. 


The result can, in the nature of the case, in no way be sub- 
jected to exact calculation. Neither the sucesses nor the reverses 
of the present moment can be regarded as doing much towards 
determining it. 

The population of Turkey is not only very disproportionate to 
that of Russia, but labours under the disadvantage of being scat- 


tered and divided, both as to country and religion, as appears 
from these tables :— 
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* Races. In Asia. In Africa. Total. 
L 100,00 000.. .10, 000.. — __...11,800,000 
Sclavonians ...... 7, 200, 000... ... 7,200,000 
Rumanians ...... 4,000,000... — ... 4,000,000 
Arnauts 1,500,000... .. 1,500,000 
Greeks... ... 1,000,000... 1,000,000... .. 2,000,000 
Armenians ...... 400,000... 2,000,000... — . 2,400,000 
Tartars..; ... 230,000... ... 230,000 
Arabs ... —_— ... 900,000...3,800,000... 4,700,000 
& Chaldeans — ... 235,000... —  ... 235,000 
Druses ... ... — ... 25,000... —  ... 25,000 
Kurds . ... 1,000,000... ... 1,000,000 
Turkomans ... ... — .. 90,000... — 90,000 


Total... ... 45,500,000. ..16,050,000. ..3,800,000...35,350,000 


These heterogeneous tribes combining to form an empire, have 
not as yet been fused into the compactness and unity of a state, 
and want the common feeling which constitutes the essence of a 
nation, and makes a nation strong. Yet has the system of reform 
which has long been in operation, to which the present Sultan, 
Abdul Medshid, has on the whole proved faithful, done something 
considerable not only to introduce into the empire the benefits of 
European culture, but to bring more closely together the several 
elements of which the population consists. The coalescence 
would be rapidly promoted by the power of a common religion. 
In this, however, Turkey has much to deplore. The population 
of the Ottoman empire, viewed in regard to religious diversities, 
may be set forth thus :— 


Creeds. In ‘Europe. In Asia. In Africa. Total. 
Mohammedan ... 3,800,000 ... 12,950,000 ... 3,800,000 ... 20,550,000 
Greeks and Ar- 

11,370,000 ... 2,360,000... —  ... 18,780,000 
Roman Catholics 260,000... 640,000... — ... 900,000 
70,000... 100,000... — ... 170,000 


Totals ... 15,500,000 16,050,000 3,800,000 —_35,350,000 
Protracted warfare, without money, is an impossibility. Here 
the disproportion grows less; for if the financial condition of 
Turkey is not satisfactory, that of Russia is anything but good. 
From foreign debt Turkey is free. Her domestic debt, to liqui- 
date which her statesmen were zealously labouring before the 
Russian invasion, does not exceed 9,000,0000. sterling. Her 
income, 7,310,0001., and her expenditure, 7,314,0001., in the 
year 1852 nearly balanced each other. Her internal sources of 
wealth are gradually, if too slowly, developing themselves. In 
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1852 her foreign trade amounted to 22,467,7501., of which 
11,823,3001. were imports, and 10,644,4501. were exports. Even 
in intellectual culture Turkey is not so much in the rear as 
is commonly thought. Public provision is made for popular 
instruction, which, if defective, is the recognition of a duty on the 
part of the state, that may lead to beneficial results. But what 
will surprise some persons still more, is the fact that thirty-four 
newspapers circulate in the Sultan’s dominions. Of these five are 
devoted to trade and navigation, two to law, one to medicine, one 
to history, &c.; the contents of the others are miscellaneous— 
politics, commerce, literature, &c. Again; of these means of 
general instruction, three appear three times a week, four twice a 
week, and twenty once a week. Deeper than even these influ- 
ences, there are certain primal powers which move nations and 
determine conflicts. How do Russia and Turkey stand to each 
other relatively to the great impulses of our common liuman 
existence? We can only touch on a point or two. If we look 
at the material of which the Russian soldier is made, in com- 
parison with that which enters into the composition of the Turk, 
we shall find that the Russian suffers greatly in the comparison. 
In the Turk there is some nobility of sentiment, for the spirit 
within him is less servile, has some historical recollections, and 
is now animated by a sense of injustice, and a not unworthy love 
of country. Very diverse, however, are the minds by which these 
instruments are put in operation. Unquestionably the Russian 
forces are commanded by officers of high ability. But their ability 
is fully equalled by that of Omar Pasha, who has a great advan- 
tage over his antagonist, in the volunteers that he has drawn, 
and is drawing, into his circle from all parts of the world, and 
especially from France and England. The value of this volun- 
tary aid has not been sufficiently appreciated. It is not a thing 
to appear in statistical tables, but in the actual case, at least, it has 
a significance far beyond ordinary figures. It is, indeed, this 
voluntary aid which, in combination with other causes about to 
be mentioned, makes cyphers into men, and men into heroes. 
Owing to the peculiarly unsettled and uneasy condition of Europe, 
the Turkish cause has become the rallying point of the revolu- 
tionary fervour, and the revolutionary spirits of all its lands, and 
so has gathered around it men of varied experience, extraordinary 
skill, great determination; and well-tried bravery, who have proved, 
and will prove, not the less effective, whether in the council or in 
the field, because, while many of them are urged by desperation, 
all are impelled by a hope which, bright in itself, may be their 
last chance of recovering their forfeited properties, their lost rights, 
and their beloved homes. 
NO. XXXVII. T 
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These numerous and powerful allies are but one expression of 
the general feeling of stern disapprobation all but universally ex- 
cited in the mind of non-Russian Europe by the hypocrisy, blas- 
phemy, and injustice, which have characterized the conduct of 
Nicholas. We have said ‘stern disapprobation ; a much stronger 
phrase would be required as a correct and full description of the 
feeling with which his treatment of Turkey is regarded by many, 
and those the not least cultivated nor the least influential in 
European society. Indignation and disgust are the only words 
which express the sentiments of the writer. Yes, Turkey has on 
her side not only justice—and a just cause is ever the best argu- 
ment—but she is backed and sustained by a sympathy for the 
injured, and against the injurer, perhaps more deep, strong, and 
widely diffused than any political event ever called forth. It is 
highly to the credit of Christendom that this indignant sense of 
injury and its consequent detestation have not been hindered by 
religious odium. ‘The Czar is not to blame if all Europe is not 
at this moment engaged in a new crusade against the crescent, 
and in behalf of ‘the orthodox religion.’ The appeal, however, 
to religious animosities has failed even in the weak places of the 
Turk’s defence ; for his own Christian subjects, who form above 
fourteen millions in a population which, altogether, does not exceed 
thirty-six millions, have wisely preferred the rule of the Sultan to 
the rule of the Czar ; we say wisely, for they are in the enjoyment of 
hereditary and recently acquired rights and privileges quite equal 
to any which Nicholas grants to favoured classes of his subjects ; 
superior, far superior to any which he concedes to dissentients 
from the established religion of his own dominions, and which 
exhibit the Ottoman government as incomparably more tolerant 
and liberal than will be found in the majority of the Christian 
governments of Europe. We think England, and it may be Bel- 
gium, are the only countries that can be said to take precedence 
of Turkey in this respect. Highly is it to the credit of civilized 
nations that this shameless appeal to religious fanaticism has called 
forth no answer in the heart of Europe at large, falling on the 
dull ear like a papal bull or a spent ball, noisy but harmless. We 
are anything but indifferent to religious distinctions ; but injustice 
is radically irreligious, and the irreligiousness of injustice remains 
the same whether committed against Turk or Christian, and we 
feel that a true regard for the honour of Christianity compels us 
to protest in its name against the gross dishonesty and impious 
simulation of ‘ the emperor of all the Russias.’ A feeling akin 
to our own is very general. In such a feeling is the best support 
that any cause can have. ‘This feeling will, we are confident, prove 
the palladium of Turkey. This feeling has already sent the com- 
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bined fleets of England and France to the waters which wash the 
walls of its capital. This feeling, which is daily becoming stronger 
and stronger, and which is daily concentrating its force, will shortly 
act with its full momentum on the British parliament, and com- 
pel the government to employ means for terminating the strife 
less dilatory and more efficacious than protocols. 

That Turkey alone will be powerful enough to indemnify her- 
self for the wrongs she has thus far suffered from the hands of 
Russia we cannot : suppose ; and sure we are that if England and 
France do not see that she is so indemnified, at whatever cost, 
these two countries will deserve to reap the bitterest fruit ever 
awarded by providence to the perfidy and selfishness of nations. 


Since this article was written a book has come to our hands with 
the following titl—The Ottoman Empire and its Resources, with 
Historical Tables of the Army, Navy, Trade, Navigation, Institu- 
tions, &c. &e. ; drawn from the Consular Reports as given in the 
Elaborate Returns of the Board of Trade, and various Foreign 
Documents of Official Character; preceded by an Historical Sketch 
of the events in connexion with the Foreign and Domestic Rela- 
tions of the Country, during the last twenty years. By EpwArp 
H. Micuersen, Ph. D. 1 vol., 8vo. 1853. Simpkin & Co. 

This volume has all the appearance of being an original work: 
it is, however, for the most part a literal translation from German 
materials that lie before us, especially two recently published 
numbers of Die Gegenwart (The Present), a sort of literary Times, 
which two numbers can be purchased for a few pence. Besides a 
short preface, the volume contains 294 pages, which may be ac- 
counted for thus :— 

Contents of a Volume. 


Translated ... ... ... 195 pages. 


294 


Either Dr. Michelsen is the author of Das Osmanisché Reich, 
in Die Gegenwart (vol. vii. p. 603, seq. viii. p. 393, seq.), in which 
case he should have given the public some intimation of that 
fact ; or, not being the author of those works, he has appropriated 
to hinsself materials that have not been the fruit of his own labour, 
upon a scale that is a novelty in literary history. Some of our 
most competent critics have pronounced the book a timely 
publication, without any suspicion as to the doubtful origin of the 
performance. 


2 


OUR EPILOGUE 


ON 


AFFAIRS. 


EXPERIENCE, we are told, is a convincing teacher. It can make the 
dullest wise. But our present rulers seem to be incapable of learning 
even under that preceptor. They have demeaned themselves towards 
certain of our continental neighbours very courteously, submissively, 
timidly. But everywhere the response to this policy has been inso- 
lence—insolence more and more unmasked. In the south, the English- 
man has lost the personal security of which he could once boast; in 
the north, our flag is defied as that of a nation which can expostulate 
at a distance, send forth notes and speech-makers—and nothing more. 

Still our rulers go on with a patience, which, in other circumstances, 
might have been extremely edifying, iterating these experiments in 
the way of the courteous, the submissive, the timid. Time was, when 
men did not expect to see corrupt governments made very deferential 
by a policy ending in talk and tape; and when nothing was further 
from their thoughts than the notion, that the signs of spirit and power 
may be safely dispensed with in dealing with barbarians. 

But such ways of thinking, it would seem, have become obsolete. 
Now-a-days, to realize protection, it would appear, we have only to 
give evidence that we are wanting in the power of self-protection ; and 
to awe the rude into submission, we have only to let them see that we 
are greatly afraid of them! 

Men never ¢a/k thus—but to this effect do they act as they verge 
towards that stage in social selfishness, which has never failed to give 
the civilized into the hands of the barbarian. Of all the forms of 
national corruptness, that which sacrifices patriotism and philanthropy 
to pelf and provender, is the lowest—the most contemptible. 

But the four powers are all agreed upon their remonstrance and 
their policy. Unhappily, those who know most of the history of our 
diplomacy wherever Russia has been concerned, trust it the least. Its 
issue has been, almost invariably, to council the weak to submit to 
aggression from the strong. ‘The thing is bad, vexatious, but not 
enough to have a war about.’ Russia has laid her account with the 
coming out of such phrases, and with the policy which they denote ; 
and may be heard muttering to herself— Be it so, gentlemen—if that 
way of doing business be convenient to you, it will suffice for me. 
Slow—but sure.’ And thus the black eagle has been allowed to spread 
her wings from Norway to the Danube and the Indus. Is the present 
struggle to end after this manner? It would seem so—but we shall 
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see. Only bad men delight in war, but there are times when only 
weak men hesitate to choose it. 

As we write, the news of the Turkish loss at Sinope is followed by 
the report of a military reverse at Akhalzik. Such disasters are probably 
among the means destined to bring the great question—Kurope 
versus Russia—to its issue. ‘ 

Lord Palmerston, too, has taken a short leave of his col- 
leagues. We were once among the class of persons who gave his 
lordship credit for a considerable degree of patriotism and courage. 
But our faith in him has been on the wane for some time past. In 
our last number, we spoke of him as an official who had proved to be 
much more tricky than truthful ; and who, while talking so as to blind 
our English liberals, has been capable of acting so as to play into the 
hands of the enemies of all freedom. The man who did more to ensure 
than to prevent the fall of Poland and Hungary, will hardly be the man 
effectually to resist the autocrat of Russia on the Danube or in the 
Black Sea. We have no hope of good in our foreign policy from his 
influence. Whatever he touches will be more marred than made by 
his handling. 


But we have strife at home as well as abroad. Much has been said 
of late about the growing intelligence and astuteness of our working 
classes. The horny hand has become too wise to be schooled by your 
college clerk. But, judging from recent appearances, there must be 
some mistake in this matter. In this labour strife, the portion of 
common sense at the disposal of this same horny hand—has proved to 
be small—very small. Everywhere you see these men led by a few 
shallow knaves, if not as sheep to the slaughter, certainly as the needy 
to starvation. 

We have been very busy with schemes for educating these classes ; 
but it is clear, either that our schemes do not reach them, or if they 
do, that they are of little value. In truth, until education shall come 
to be necessary as a preliminary to labour, the children of our 
poor will not be long at school; and until our popular education shall 
have respect’ to something more than reading and writing—to the 
practical and moral training that should conduce to the intelligent 
discharge of social duty, such outbursts as the present must be expected 
to return. You may cover the land with schools, and with school- 
masters,—but it will be to small effect, so long as early education is 
not felt to be necessary to material well-being, and so long as the 
schoolmasters are not of the right sort. 

How this better state of things is to be brought about—whether by 
society alone, or by society conjointly with legislation, is a vexed 
question on which we do not here touch; but until this is done, 
the thing indispensable to the end proposed is not done; since it 
must be vain to expect that any large number of parents among our 
poor will be found so forecasting as to surrender the immediate gains 
of childhood labour, for the remote advantages of childhood education. 
These are the graver features of this question, having their place 
beyond those with which our disputants are mainly occupied. 
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LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 


The Stones of Venice. Volumethe Third. The Fall. By Joux 
Rusxry. Royal 8vo. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

We hope to say more about this volume another day, at present it 
must suffice to apprise our readers, should they not have seen it, of its 
contents and character. It relates, as the title indicates, toa period in 
the history of art, when it is said not only to have declined, but to 
have fallen. Among the influences which have brought this change 
over the condition of modern art, that of the Roman school is con- 
spicuous and pre-eminent. The false and corrupting shape which art 
assumed in that school, is described as consisting in—the Pride of 
Science, the Pride of State, the Pride of System, and in Infidelity. 
The pride of science, of state, and of system, are treated as so many 
forms of the pride of mere intellectuality in art, as distinguished from, 
and opposed to, genuine artistic feeling. By the infidelity of this 
school is meant, its mixing up of the old classic and heathen forms of 
art, with the art natural to the modern world—the revival of classical 
art, in common with that of classical literature, bemg made to work to 
an issue as much at variance with the truthful in art, as with the truth- 
ful in religion. 

In our judgment, this volume is the most valuable contribution that 
Mr. Ruskin has made towards elucidating the true principles of art. 
The philosophy of the whole is given in the following paragraph. 

‘ Here, therefore, let me finally and firmly enunciate the great prin- 
‘ ciple to which all that has hitherto been stated is subservient :—That 
‘artis valuable or otherwise only as it expresses the personality, activity, 
‘ and living perception of a good and great human soul; that it may 
‘ express and contain this with little help from execution, and less from 
‘science ; and that if it have not this, if it show not the vigour, per- 
‘ception, and invention of a mighty human spirit, it is worthless, 
‘worthless, I mean, as art ; it may be precious in some other way, but, 
‘asart, itis nugatory. Once let this be well understood among us, and 
‘magnificent consequences will soon follow. Let me repeat it in other 
‘terms, so that it may not be misunderstood. All art is great, and 
‘good, and true, only so far as itis distinctively the work of manhood in 
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‘its entire and highest sense; that is to say, not the work of limbs 
‘and fingers, nor of the soul, aided, according to her necessities, by 
‘the inferior powers, and, therefore, distinguished in essence from all 
‘products of those inferior powers unhelped by the soul. For asa 
‘photograph is not a work of art, though it requires certain delicate 
‘manipulations of paper and acid, and subtle calculations of time, in 
‘ order to bring out a good result; so neither would a drawing like a 
‘ photograph, made directly from nature, be a work of art, although it 
‘would imply many delicate manipulations of the pencil and subtle 
‘ealculations of effects of colour and shade. It is no more art to 
‘manipulate a camel’s-hair pencil than to manipulate a china tray and 
‘a glass vial. It is no more art to lay on colour delicately, than to lay 
‘on acid delicately. It is no more art to use the cornea and retina for 
‘the reception of an image, than to use a lens and a piece of silvered 
_ ‘paper. But the moment that inner part of the man, or rather that 
‘entire and only being of the man, of which the cornea and retina, 
‘fingers and hands, pencils and colours, are all the mere servants and 
‘instruments ; that manhood which has light in itself, though the eye- 
‘ball be’sightless, and can gain in strength when the hand and the foot — 
‘are hewn off and cast into the fire; the moment this part of the man 
‘stands forth with its solemn ‘ Behold, it is I,’ then the work becomes 


‘art indeed, perfect in honour, priceless in value, boundless in power.’ 
pp. 170-172. 


The Land of the Forum and the Vatican. By Newman Hatt, 
B.A. 12mo. Nisbet & Co. 1853. 


Many intelligent men have paid a hasty visit to the scenes which 
Mr. Hall has so visited, and gazed upon the sights which he has seen, 
without feeling that it became them to write a book about it. But it 
does not follow that Mr. Hall has felt unwisely in feeling otherwise. 
A man may be aware that he has very little that is novel to relate, 
but he may also be aware that he can relate after a manner of his own, 
that he has readers of his own, and so can do good through channels 
that would be barren of such results to other men. Everything 
described in this volume is vividly described, and the ‘thoughts’ which 
accompany these ‘sketches’ of ‘an Easter Pilgrimage to Rome,’ are 
such as will be felt by many to be reasonable and salutary. The book 
has, in the language of the author, ‘a character and purpose of its 
own;’ and by that purpose it should be judged. . 


The Pilgrim Fathers. By W. H. Bartierr, author of ‘ Forty 
Days in the Desert.’ Royal 8vo. Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co. 
1853. 

These Pilgrim Fathers are farther described, in the preface to this 
volume, as ‘the founders of New England in the reign of James the 
First.’ The literature of this interesting subject has grown upon us 
very rapidly of late. When presented as the theme of the first article 
in the first number of this journal, it seemed to come with the effect of 
novelty, even upon the great majority of those who were wont to 
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boast of their descent from our old puritans. Besides what was at that 
time familiar to students of modern history in this country, New Eng- 
land herself has since supplied ample and rich material for a fuller treat- 
ment of the subject. Of these sources Mr. Bartlett has availed himself; 
and in the beautiful illustrations given in this volume, taken at the 
places they represent, we find art lending its aid for the first time to 
give impressiveness to the incidents of a tale of which good men will 
not cease to speak to their children as longas the world shall last. The 
narrative in this volume is comprehensive in its plan, and simple in 
style, and the writer has evidently been solicitous to acquit himself 
with impartiality in touching on the debateable questions of the past 
times and the present as involved in the events narrated. The volume 
includes nearly thirty engravings on steel, and about the same number 
on wood. The book is beautiful, and the subject is a noble one, full of 
good tendencies. As a present, it is adapted to do more than minister 
pleasure. 

Historical Development of Speculative Philosophy from Kant to 
Hegel. From the German of Dr. H. M. Chalybiéius. By the 
Rev. Atrrep Epersuem. 8vo. Clarke. Edinburgh, 1853. 

The translator of this volume is a Free Church minister of Old 

Aberdeen, and he has herein done a good work. The book is one of 
real value; among us, quite a desideratum, and the translation is 
substantially good and trustworthy All persons acquainted with the 
recent literature of Germany on speculative philosophy, have heard of 
Chalybius, and will be aware of the reputation he has obtained among 
his countrymen as a thinker and a historian. He possesses, in a degree 
not common in German authorship, the power of condensation and 
perspicuity, and the sagacity and independence necessary to distinguish 
between the substance and the dreams which belong to recent systems 
of German philosophy. It has, however, been a great oversight to 
leave the pages of this translation without the slightest indication of 
their contents, either in the way of headings or side-notes. The work 
consists of a series of lectures, and the heading of the pages, in place of 
at least marking the transition from one lecture to another, presents 
nothing but the number of the page stuck at the centre. After this, 
we did not of course expect to find what so few authors give us—a good 
index. We hope the book will reach a second edition, and that these 
deficiencies will then be supplied. 


A History of Roman Classical Literature. By R. W. Browne, 
M.A. Ph. D., Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, 
London. Bentley. 


An efficient manual on Roman classical litcrature has been a deside- 
ratum, and is so still. Dunlop has given us three octavo volumes on 
the subject, and leaves the tale only half told. Dr. Brown has not 
halted in the middle of his story, but from the limits to which he has 
restricted himself he has passed over the subject hastily. The want of 
space, however, must not bear all the blame. There are two forms of 
thoroughness necessary to the due execution of such a work,—a 
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thoroughness of learnmg, and a thoroughness of penetrating and dis- 
criminating thought; but Dr. Browne, while he writes smoothly, 
agreeably, and accurately, so far as he goes, is evidently not the man 
to deal with the subject profoundly or emphatically, so as to fasten the 
attention of the reader on the strong and instructive points of his 
theme. The wordy common-place which has so long passed for criti- 
cism on the classical authors of Greece and Rome, both in Cambridge 
and Oxford, must give place to something very different, if those authors 
are ever again to awaken general interest. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, Dr. Browne’s book will have its uses for the student as a manual. 
We have nothing better to recommend in its place. 

Isaac Laquedem. By Avexaxpre Dumas. First part. 5 vols. 

Paris, 1853. London: Nutt, 270, Strand. 

The popular taste of a nation is shown by its popular books. A 
people under the corrupting and oppressive incubus of Jesuitism, will 
have a corrupt and slavish taste, alike in their general and in their reli- 
gious literature. This fact finds illustration in a work of which the first 
part has been published, its author being one who is extensively read 
in France—namely, that great book-manufacturer, Alexandre Dumas, 
who, after having exhausted all the rank and exciting topics of a licen- 
tious, social, and domestic life, has directed his venal and degraded 
powers to a religious topic, which he hasmade the depository of very 
irreligious and offensive ideas. Every one has heard of the legend of 
the Wandering Jew. Founded on a misinterpretation, and an abuse 
of our Lord’s words—‘ If I will that he tarry till I come’ (John xxi. 
22), corrupt tradition feigned the story of a Jew who, as a punishment 
for an indignity done to the Saviour, was condemned to live on till the 
second advent; ever roaming up and down the world, seeking peace in 
_ death, and never finding it. Dr. Croly, in his Salathiel, has turned 
this fiction to a good account, by making the Jew in his wander- 
ings the centre and occasion of a series of vivid life-like pictures of 
the Jewish and Roman world as it existed in the first Christian era. 
In contrast with this work, and in imitation of a work by Eugene Sue, 
Alexandre Dumas, surpassing his rival in the same style, has perverted 
the fable in making it a peg whereon to hang a history after his own 
heart, of Jesus as well as of his religion and church, during the long 
period of fifteen hundred years. After having brought his mythical 
hero before the feet of Pope Pau IL., full of contrition and grief, seeking 
from that pontiff the removal of the intolerable curse, Dumas, in the 
name of the Wanderer, narrates what he witnessed at the crucifixion of 
our Lord, and in his long and various roamings over Christendom, re- 
presenting what he writes as the history, ‘ not of a man but of mankind.’ 
First giving a rapid sketch of Jewish history from Moses to the Mac- 
cabees, he draws on fable and his corrupt imagination for a picture of 
the life of Christ from his birth to his death, the occasion for which he 
attempts to intimate in these words—‘In these days of little faith 
‘through which we are passing, let us be permitted to speak of the 
‘Christ as if no one had spoken of him before ourselves, to go over that 
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‘sacred history as if no one had written it. Alas, if few eyes have read 
‘it, and so many memories have forgotten it!’ How then is Christ 
here spoken of ? how is his history narrated? Is this a romance 
formed in the hard intellectual mould of an unbelief such as was that 
of Venturini? By no means. The Son of God is not directly robbed 
of his glory and clothed in the vestments of earth. On the contrary, 
his image is painted in all the splendour of the celestial with which he 
appears surrounded in the Evangelists, whose accounts of his life, his 
deeds, his speeches, and discourses, are often reproduced word for word. 
But the simple portrait of the Evangelical Christ does not suffice for 
the taste of the French nation. Consequently, it is set off with the 
fables and legends contained in the apocryphal gospels, especially The 
Gospel of the Infancy, under the aid of gross fictions borrowed from 
the teeming fancy of the author, in a manner which, especially 
where Satan appears as the opponent of the plan of redemption, often 
brings to mind passages in Klopstock’s /essiah. In the narrative 
there are touching passages and rays of pure light. The intercourse of 
the great Master with his disciples, his tender love toward his earthly 
mother, his merciful goodness to the poor and the sick, his pure and 
noble friendship for Mary, the sister of Lazarus—here always identi- 
fied with Mary Magdalene—are painted with living reality, especially 
his last steps on earth—the supper, the agony in the garden, the be- 
trayal by Judas, the hesitations of Pontius Pilate, the tragic scenes of 
Golgotha, and finally, the death on the cross. The struggle in Geth- 
semane is set forth as a second temptation on the part of Satan, who 
in a threefold manner tries to induce Jesus to renounce his determi- 
nation to offer himself as a sacrifice for the sins of the world. 

First Satan directs the view of Jesus to the numerous crimes of 
men in the past, after the enumeration of which he asks, ‘Now, Son 
of Man, or Son of God, what sayst thou? Speak, answer. Art thou 
still willing to take on thyself the sins of the world? and dost thou 
think that this is a burden which human shoulders can endure ?’ 
Jesus answers first only by a sigh, but at last exclaims, ‘My Father, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt.’ ‘Thereon Satan roared aloud from 
anger :—the first hour of anguish, the first hour of trial, the first hour 
of the loftiest endurance which was to give peace to the world, was 
over.” Now the tempter held before the eyes of the Saviour a picture 
of sufferings, afflictions, and sacrifices, which his work would entail on 
his own disciples and confessors; he paints to him, with frightful 
mockery, the death of his apostles, and cries out scornfully, ‘ Yes, it 
costs much to be thy friend, beloved Jesus; men pay dearly for per- 
sisting in thy service, O Christ; thy chosen ones are in fact the 
special darlings of sorrow, O Messiah!’ And when Jesus now covers 
his face with his hands, in order to conceal his tears, then Satan 
laughed, already half certain of his victory, and says, ‘ Wait; as yet I 
have spoken of the apostles, now let us talk of the other martyrs, 
whom we must reckon, not by tens or twelves; no! nor by thousands ; 
nor by hundreds of thousands, but by millions.’ And then the early 
prosecutions of the church are described in all their horror, when at 
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the termination Satan adds, ‘ Now was I not right, Jesus, when I said 
to thee, that thou must count them by millions? Count, count!’ 
Jesus falls on his knees, raising towards heaven his hands, covered with 
sweat and tears, and tremblingly and shuddering exclaims, ‘ Father, 
if possible, let this cup pass.’ But when he saw the hand of Satan 
already stretched to grasp the world, he took courage, and said, 
‘Father, not as I will, but as thou wilt.’ Satan uttered a laugh of 
scorn, more frightful, but also more full of pain than his first out- 
burst, Ke. &e. 

Such is the shape which the literature of fiction can assume among 
our Gallic neighbours. We deplore its impiety, but it tells us very 
clearly that the taste, whatever it is, or is not, by no means favours 
the pretensions or the dogmas of Rome. Regarded in this light, 
Isaae Laquedem may afford no small hope to those who desire that 
the combined influences of infidelity and popery which have so long 
wasted one of the finest nations on the face of the earth, may, under 
God’s good providence, ere very long, be supplanted by the religion of 
Jesus the Saviour and Light of the World. 

Memoirs of William Abernethy, FRS. With a view of his 
Lectures, Writings, and Character. By Grorare 
F.R.CS. 2 vols. Hurst & Blackett. 1853. 

Were we to speak of Abernethy after the French fashion, we should 
say he was a reaction. The healthy sincerity, and common sense of 
his genius disposed him to turn with disgust from the shams and 
pedantries which overlaid the medical profession in his time. But his 
rebound was not unnaturally somewhat in excess. Still, with all his 
repugnance to the conventional, and his apparent want in the urbanities, 
he must have been a man of a warm heart. The respect with which 
his memory is still regarded, is the response to his own genuine feeling, 
as evinced towards all who happened to see enough of him really to 
know him. As will be supposed from the title, much in these 
volumes will be interesting only to the profession ; but the career of 
any man who breaks new ground, and who is found to possess force 
enough to sustain him in a position above the dead level of his 
class, has its lessons for the thoughtful everywhere. Mr. Macilwain 
knows his subject, and is in sympathy with it; but we cannot say 
much for his literary skill, or his power of compression. 

Botanical Letters to a Friend. By Dr. F. Uncrr. Feap. Samuel 

Highley. 1853. 

This is the first publication of a projected series on science and art. 
Judging from the present specimen, the series will be handsomely 
printed and illustrated ; our only fear is that the books will prove too 
costly to be extensively used in ‘ the higher classes of schools, colleges, 
and hospitals.’ Dr. Unger’s Botanical Letters are seventeen in 
number, beginning with a ‘definition’ of botany, and the ‘ elementary 
parts of the plant,’ and ending with ‘its position in the scheme of 
creation.’ On the whole, the subject is admirably treated, presenting 
a large amount of information within a brief space, and in a per- 
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spicuous form. We could wish, however, that some pantheistic nonsense 
to be found in the work had been omitted by the translator. In the 
last sentence, speaking of the separated and fixed condition in which 
‘the plant achieves its life-destiny,’ Dr. Unger adds— But the fettered 
and slumbering world-spirit, which here scarce dares to breathe, is the 
same which in animals bursts its bonds for ever, and, lastly, sings its 
hallelujah in man !’ 


The Correspondence of Thomas Gray and William Mason, to which 
are added some Letters addressed to Gray by the Rev. James 
Brown, D.D., Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge. With 
Notes and Illustrations. By the Rev. Joun Mrrrorp, Vicar of 
Benhall. Bentley. 1853. 

Mason wrote the life of his friend Gray, and made the public in some 
degree acquainted with the poet’s correspondence. But the time had 
not come for making more than a partial use of the material at his dis- 
posal. Death has done its work since then, and the editor of the pre- 
sent volume has performed what all persons interested in the history of 
our literature will feel to be a good service, in giving us this fuller 
revelation concerning Gray and his friend, and in gathering up, in notes 
of persons and places, much that tends to illustrate points that had 
become, or that were likely soon to become, obscure. There are those 
who assign to Gray the first place among English letter-writers. Even 
Cowper, no mean judge, gives him the precedence of Dean Swift, the 
wit and humour of Gray being, in his judgment, equal to those of the 
Dean, without his mixture of ill-nature. ‘Those who know the ‘ Melan- 
choly’ Gray only through his poetry, will find another phase of his 
character in his letters. 


Annuaire des Deux Mondes. (Annals of the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres.) 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 944. 1852-3. London: Nutt. 


The publishers of that comprehensive and well-written French peri- 
odical, La Revue des Deux Mondes, two or three years back began a 
series of general summaries, which, appearing towards the close of each 
. year, should give a comprehensive view of the history of the several 
states, empires, and kingdoms, of the world, embracing all the great in- 
terests of social life, except religion. The volume for the year that has 
just expired carries forward the plan with increased success. The work, 
which has the merit of being peculiar, affords an opportunity to its 
readers for taking, at small cost, a rapid view of the immediate past, and 
is accumulating valuable materials for the future historian. Its chief 
drawback is a French tone and colouring, for which due abatement must 
be made. 

Erléuterung. (Explanation of the Arrow-headed Babylonian Bricks.) 
With a plate. By Dr. G. F. Grorerenp. 1852. Explanation 
of an Iascription of the last Assyrian-Babylonian King, found at 
Nimrud). With a plate. By Dr. G. F. Grorerenn. 1853. 
The two, 80 pp. quarto. London: Nutt. 


There have been discovered in different places of the vast territories 
of the ancient Persian empire, inscriptions written in three languages 
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or dialects—the Persian, the Median, and the Assyrian. All these 
inscriptions are in the characters which, from their pointed appearance, 
are termed arrow-headed; nor do they differ, except in the combina- 
tion and collocation of the forms. Specimens had long been accessible 
to the learned without result, when in the opening of the present 
century, the highly accomplished, acute, and venerable author of the 
Essays which are mentioned above, with a minute application, un- 
wearied diligence, and the deep penetration characteristic of German 
scholarship, succeeded in laying open the right path to the deciphering 
of these new hieroglyphics; on that path were forthwith seen men 
of profound learning and great sagacity—the Frenchman Bornouf, the 
German Lassen, the Englishman Rawlinson. Others followed, among 
whom Dr. Hincks deserves special mention. Neither the process nor 
the progress of discovery can here be described: the result has been 
very satisfactory. Combined with the discoveries of Layard, Botta, 
and others, philology has thrown a new light on Assyrian history, or 
rather has brought forth light out of darkness,and introduced order into 
the midst of confusion. Not that all difficulties have been removed: 
in regard to some names and other particulars archzologists still differ, 
but the general contexture of the history is restored, and a benefit of 
the highest order has been conferred alike on biblical and general 
archeology. The chief praise is due to Dr. Grotefend, who led the 
way. Having in his early days begun the task, he continues it still, 
and in these essays has made valuable contributions to the subject. 
May they not be his last. 

Geschichte des Alterthums. (A History of the Ancient World.) 
By Max Duncxer, Extraordinary Professor in the University of 
Halle. 2 vols. 8vo. 1852-3. London: Nutt. 

This is not a compilation, but a history; that is, a consecutive 
narrative, composed by the author out of his own mind, with the aid 
of all needful resources, and as the result of a well-laid design. 
We make the distinction, because German manuals are numerous ; and 
excellent as for the most part they are, their character and merit are 
far inferior to the character and merit of a well-executed genuine 
history. The author’s position as a professor of history has given him 
oceasion to collect and throw together all the reliable materials which 
ancient and modern scholarship has called into existence. These 
materials he has fused into a uniform and well-shaped mass by the 
ardour of an earnest and well cultivated mind. So far as a work 
intended to cover so wide a field may do so, these volumes present, in 
general and comprehensive views, all that the student of antiquity 
could desire, and far more than they can find in any English publica- 
tion whatever. Unhappily, though complete as far as the author has 
gone, the two volumes do not even touch Grecian and Roman history. 
in the first volume the author narrates the history of the Egyptians, 
embracing, as in every other part, the whole life of the nation, in- 
cluding its soil, so as to present a history of its culture generally ; the 
history of the Shemites, comprehending the Arabians, Babylonians, 
Pheenicians, and Hebrews; the history of the Assyrians; and the new 
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Babylonian empire. Then, having passed through the Egyptians, and 
the nations of Western Asia, in his first book, in his second book 
and second volume he treats of the inhabitants of India, as well as of 
the Bactrians, Medes and Persians. The theology, philosophy, religion, 
and the great men of each country, receive due attention. J 

Lights and Shadows of Artist Life and Character. By James 
Bentley. 

An amusing and instructive book, giving you, as it professes to do, the 
lights and shades of artist life. What artists have been in childhood 
and old age; in relation to each other, and to the world about them— 
to kings among the rest; what they have been as married or single ; 
how they have lived, and how they have died ;—these are the topics on 
which Mr. Smith expatiates with the know ledge and feeling proper to 
his subject. The drift of the book is, upon the whole, so good, that 
the friend of the young artist may do a good service in taking care 
that he has a copy of it. 

Victoria: late Australia Felix, By WestcGartu. Oliver 

& Boyd. 1853. 

Mr. has been a member of the legislative council of Vie- 
toria, and in his account of the dream-like progress of the new colony, 
describes what he has seen, and makes his report on matters with 
which he has had the best opportunities of becoming acquainted. The 
knowledge of the subject, combined as it is with general intelligence, 
and a manifest truthfulness, should secure tothe author the place of an 
authority. Mr. Westgarth rates the intelligence of the present population 
as considerably above the average in this country, and the facts are many 
which seem to warrant this favourable estimate. Such books are of value, 
not only to those who may intend to become emigrants, but to the 
politician, the merchant, and all who are interested in knowing what 
the most vigorous offshoots of the human family are about. 

Geschichte der Christliche Philosophie (A History of Christian Phi- 
losophy). By Dr. Henry Rirrer. 8th Part. 1 vol. 8vo. 1853. 
London: Nutt. 

This volume forms the fourth part of a history of modern philo- 
sophy, the eighth part of a history of Christian philosophy, and the 
twelfth part of a history of philosophy in general. It is a part of 
one of those cyclopedie works, which are almost peculiar to German 
authorship. The publication, in common with others of the same kind, 
is the work of one man’s life, and is anything but such a compilation 
as in this country often bears the name of a cyclopedia, presenting, as 
it does, a complete and systematic view of its subject, from the fullest 
know ledge. The present volume has a special interest, derived from 
the periods, the modes of thought, and the speculations, of which it 
treats, for here appear in the rigid lines of true historical painting, 
Leibnitz, Arthur Collier, George Berkeley , David Hume (what a juxta- 
position !), Condillac, Helvetius, Holbach, Montesquieu, and Rousseau, 
with mauy more. 

History of the Anti-Corn-Law League. By AxcuiBaLp PRENTICE. 

Volume the Second. Cash. 18538. 

Mr. Prentice, one of the ‘Executive Council of the League,’ and one of 
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the most active and earnest members of that council, has here brought 
his history of that memorable organization to a close. Those who 
know the author will expect to find in his pages much plainness of 
speech, and some roughness too ; but the story he has here to relate is 
told with clearness, vigour, and fidelity, and forms a chapter in our 
history, of which the economists of future generations will have much 
to say. 

The History of England from the Earliest Times to the Final Esta- 
blishment of the Reformation. By the Right Hon. Sir James 
2 vols. Longman & Co. 1853. 

This is a handsome library edition of Sir James Mackintosh’s frag- 
ment on the ancient period of English history, carefully edited and an- 
notated by his son. Sir James belongs to that large class of men whose 
career has been fuller of promise than of performance. The Whig 
coteries of Holland House, and elsewhere, were to him an enchanted 
circle, which left him but little time for realizing the visions of literary 
ambition which often passed before him in his earlier years. History is 
a field in which genius alone avails little—there must be both learning 
and labour. What Sir James has done in this way is so beautifully 
done, as to deepen our regret as we think of his comparative failure. 
Even the fragments we have received from him deserve a place with the 
unfinished works of a Titian or a Raphael. 

The Last Fruit of an Old Tree. By Watrrer Savace Lanvor. 

Moxon. 1853. 

There are men upon whom the effect of years is to dry up the confid- 
ing and the generous, and to give strength to the distrustful and the 
selfish ; but Walter Savage Landor is not of these. His faith in the 
just, the humane, the tender, the beautiful, is all that it ever was. The 
unpatriotic and the ignoble seem to bring out his warm blood in protest 
and execration, with his patriarchal age upon him, as thoroughly: as we 
can suppose them to have done half a century since. These poems and 
conversations furnish abundant proof of what we say. The book is full 
of beauty ; but both the title and the contents suggest that it is 
probably a farewell utterance, and there is a melancholy in the word 
farewell come whence it may. Landor’s resting place in prospect of a 
future is not our own; but we blush to think how many whose profes- 
sions of a better hope should make more trustful and generous than he, 
fall far below him. The following lines may be taken as indicating the 
spirit of the book-— 


‘IT warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks—and I am ready to depart.’ 


The Leisure Hour. 1853. 

The Leisure Hour is a weekly publication issued by the Religious 
Tract Society ; the price of each number being one penny, and the de- 
sign of the work being to minister instruction and recreation, science, 
history, biography, manners, in fact, everything worth knowing comes 
within the range of its plan. We scarcely need say that a moral and 
religious element pervades the treatment of these topics. The present 
volume, completing the year 1853, is the second that has appeared 
We trust it is a successful experiment—it deserves so to be. 
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The History of Hungary and the Maqyars, from the Earliest Period 
to the Close of the Last War. By Evwix L. Gopxiy. Royal 
Svo. pp. 380. John Cassell. 

This history is illustrated with many engravings of persons, places, 
and costumes. We cannot say much in praise either of the literary or 
the artistic features of the work ; but it contains much information, and 
is on the side of right in the great questions at issue between the people 
of the Continent and their rulers. Our humbler classes, for whose hands 
the work is especially designed, have, we regret to say, a much more 
sincere sympathy with the oppressed in other countries than is to be 
found with our upper, or even with the middle classes. There are forms 
of civilisation which naturally tend to make men fertile in excuses for 
living the life of the ,elfish. 

Cherry and Violet,a Tale of the Great Plague, by the Author of 

‘Mary Powell.’ Fep.311. Arthur Hall & Co. 1853. 

We know nothing of the author of the series of volumes to which 
this belongs. The idea of giving the features of past times in English 
history in the style, manner, and typography which characterised the 
authorship of such times, is a pleasant one, and, on the whole, the 
pleasant thought is pleasantly carried out. At times, indeed, the 
author drops into some anachronism of language and manner, as when 
the use of the word ‘ dissenter’ is made to be some forty years elder 
in our language than it really was; but the talkings, and seeings, and 
doings of the ordinary domestic life of England during the Common- 
wealth, and some time after the Restoration, are fairly given, and will be 
acceptable to many who are more disposed to seek truth through fiction 
than from history. 

The Institutes of Justinian ; with English Introduction, Translation, 

and Notes. By Tuomas Cotterr Sanpers, M.A., late Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Svo. Parker & Son. 1853. 

This is a handsomely printed book, and to the student of history, 
and especially to the student of the law of nations, it is adapted to be 
in a high degree useful. The first English translation of the Institutes 
was made nearly a century since. But the discovery of the manuscript 
of Gaius, and the labours of many continental jurists, with whose laws 
the Roman law is much more interwoven than is the case in our own 
history, have enabled Mr. Sanders to furnish a volume which, in its 
accuracy and annotations, will stand abreast with our present learning 
on. this subject. The introduction, which extends to nearly eighty 
pages, presents an outline both of the history of Roman law generally, 
and of Roman private law, and prepares the reader, to whom the sub- 
ject may not be familiar, for entering upon it intelligently. We have 
only to add that the Latin of the text is given in parallel columns with 
the translation, and that the volume includes a good index. 

The Poetical Works of Rosert Montraomery, A.M., Oxon. 

Royal 8vo. Chapman & Hall. 1853. 

This handsome volume includes the whole of Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery’s poetical works, ‘ corrected and revised by the author.’ Some 
of the works, indeed, are more than ‘ revised,’ the poem on ‘ Luther’ 
has been in great part recast and re-written. It was the lot of the 
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author to gain a very wide popularity in very early life, and in such 
cases we may expect the authorship of the older man to be a great im- 
provement on that of the younger. The power evinced by Mr. Mont- 
gomery from the beginning, has been much greater than his unfriendly 
critics have been disposed to cede to him; but, as we think we have 
said on a former occasion, his poetry has always appeared to us to be so 
much eloquence rather than poetry—specimens of a highflown and suc- 
cessful rhetoric, rather than of that finer perception, fittingly expressed, 
in which real poetry consists. Minds of ripe cultivation will never be 
much interested in such compositions; but that class of minds is 
limited, and beyond them is a larger field in which we are willing to 
hope that the seed sown by Mr. Montgomery has not been sown in 
vain. 

Life in the Mission, the Camp, and the Zendna ; or, Six Years in 
India. By Mrs. Mackenzir. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Mrs. Mackenzie, as the wife of an officer of distinction in the army 
of India, had her home in the ‘camp,’ but as retaining the religious 
conviction and feeling of her country, she had her sympathies also with 
the ‘mission’; and, in fact, her volumes present a series of instructive 
pictures relating to Indian life generally. The refinement of the 
English lady; the intuitive good sense which at once sees things as 
they are ; the courage which dares to speak as it finds, whether offence 
be given to the right hand or the left; and, withal, a Christian-hearted- 
ness, which, in its turn, must have its utterances also,—these are the 
features of character which Mrs. Mackenzie has impressed in her work. 
It is long since a female pen has given us anything on India so really 
valuable. 

Auckland, the Capital of New Zealand, and the Country adjacent : 
including some Account of the Gold Discovery in New Zealand. 
Feap. Smith, Elder & Co. 1853. 

We have reason to know that this unpretending volume, though 
published anonymously, is from the pen of the distinguished naturalist, 
Mr. Swainston. It includes a history of our settlement at Auckland, 
with a good deal of statistical information, in reference both to the 
capital and the country adjacent, up to the present time. The descrip- 
tion of the country is rendered much more intelligible than it other- 
wise could have been, by the aid of a large map of the district from 
recent surveys. 


THEOLOGY, ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, ETC. 


A Memoir of the Life and Labours of the Rev. Adoniram Judson, 
By Francis Wayianp, D.D., President of Brown Uni- 
versity, Rhode Island, U.S. 2 vols. 8vo. Nisbet & Co. 1853. 

These are two substantial and closely printed volumes ; but with the 

eareer of Dr. Judson, with whose history these volumes are concerned, 
too many of our readers, we fear, are but little conversant. Neverthe- 
less, in the history of Christianity in India, to be written and to be 
read by generations to come, the name of Judson will hold a con- 
spicuous place. Professor Wayland’s estimate of the capacity of this 
NO. XXXVI. U 
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distinguished missionary is very high. In boyhood he astonished his 
teachers by the rapidity of his acquisitions. In youth, during his 
residence at the university, he left behind him every competitor. In 
early manhood he never seems to have held a second place among his 
contemporaries; and when, in mature years, he was called to associate 
with military commanders, civilians, and diplomatists, in India—that 
cradle of great men—his talents placed him on a level with the ablest 
of them. ‘I cannot recall the name of a modern missionary, the noble 
old Schwartz only excepted, who has occupied so great a variety of pro- 
minent positions, and has occupied them all, not merely with honour to 
himself, but in such a manner as to give to others the assurance that 
he was capable of much greater things’ (vol. ii. p. 311). The piety 
and self-devotion of Dr. Judson were as conspicuous as his capacity; 
and his life as here given presents a chapter of large extent intimately 
connected with the general history of British India. The memoir has 
been published simultaneously in America and in this country. 

The Atoning Work of Christ, viewed in Relation to some Current 
Theories. By Wit11am Tomson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Queen’s College. 8vo. Longman & Co. 1853. 

In this volume we have the Bampton lecture for the year 1853. In 
this instance the lecture derives interest both from the lecturer and 
from the subject. Mr. Thomson’s treatise, intitled An Outline of the 
Necessary Laws of Thought, has indicated what we may expect from 
‘him; and the ‘ current theories’ in reference to the atonement consti- 
tute a fitting theme for a mind so thoroughly disciplined. The lec- 
tures, as usual, are eight in number, and the following are their titles :— 
The Need of Mediation—Heathen Views of Mediation—Jewish Views 
of Redemption through Messiah—The Gospel Account of Jesus Christ 
—Scriptural Statements as to the Atonement—Theories of Atonement 
in the Early Church—Recapitulation and Statenient of the Doctrine— 
Appropriation of the Doctrine of the Atonement. All these topics are 
treated in the main judiciously and scripturally, but not so thoroughly 
in any case as the importance and the general nature of the subject 
‘demand. The sermons are short, rather more so we think than 
Bampton lectures are wont to be, and the notes are few. Such a 
-volume on this subject as Dr. Burton has given us in his Lectures on 
the Early Heresies, would have been of great value. We hoped espe- 
cially to have seen a more direct and a much fuller handling of our 
current theories. We advise the theologian to read—to read carefully 
—what Mr. Thomson has written; but when he has so done, his feeling, 
we suspect, will be a feeling of regret, that a mind so competent to 
do justice to such a theme has not been separated to it more ade- 
quately. 

A Commentary on the Greek Text of Paul to the Ephesians. By 
Joun Eaprr,D.D., LL.D. London and Glasgow. Richard 
Griffin and Co. 1854. 

This book is a step in the right direction. Dr. Eadie is well known 

‘by previous publications, but we are mistaken if the work before us 
not prove one contributing much to the permanency of his 
reputation with theological students. The prelections of the class 
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room are before us in a shape that makes one believe that the chair 
of Biblical literature, with its philology and exegesis, is in some hands 
not such a dry thing as people fancy. Professor Eadie brings a large 
amount of miscellaneous reading and a vivacious style to his depart- 
ment ; and while the field of minute criticism may suffer from these 
very elements of our Professor’s ‘ matériel,’ there is enough of broad 
and thorough scholarship to satisfy us that, on the whole, he is a man 
highly trustworthy ; and when we find from Dr. Eadie that his book 
has been composed ‘amidst the continuous and absorbing duties of a 
numerous city charge,’ we can only wonder, not that defects should 
exist, but that the faults should be so few. 

To speak, then, of these faults first, and so get rid of an ungrateful 
duty. We must again, in this case as in others, lift up, through our 
pages, an indignant protest against that literary slovenliness which 
marks the bulk of English literature, wherever an index is concerned, 
or rather should be concerned. In the book before us there is no 
index. It is not enough to reply that the textual and capital divisions 
of such a work obviate the necessity of an index. We think enough 
of other matters in this book, independent of mere exegesis and 
philology, to wish that there had been a good subject-index, besides 
one of authorities. It is not enough, as our Professor has done, to 
place a list of authorities as a sort of postscript to the prolegomena. 
A student often wants in his study to turn to some use of an authority 
he may remember indistinctly. Our German neighbours set us a 
worthy example in this respect. We hope a second edition of Pro- 
fessor Eadie’s book may witness an improvement in this particular. 

We have referred to a little deficiency in more minute criticism in 
this book ; we instance the rejection very summarily, as it seems to 
us, of the opinions of Harless, Davidson, and others, concerning 
the application of jjpeic and ipeic in the first chapter. Remember- 
ing that, in this epistle, Paul’s name stands alone, not joined with 
Timothy’s, as in the Epistle to the Colossians, we venture to think that 
he would not, if referring merely to himself, have used jyeic, but 
rather or 6 repeated. Again, does not the pre- 
sence of éAnpwOnper in the eleventh verse with its Septuagint usage 
of theocratic inheritance (according to Professor Eadie’s own showing), 
favour the view that the jjeic in the first chapter includes the 
Apostle and the Jewish converts at Ephesus, in opposition to the 
Gentile Christians there? Further, is not that opposition instituted 
by the location of the conjunction «cai, in the thirteenth verse? a 

. locaton giving «ai, if we mistake not, the sense of ‘even,’ or ‘also,’ 
rather than ‘and.’ Dr. Eadie’s difficulty about such a theory as going 
to limit the Apostle’s prayer, at the close of the first chapter, to the 
Gentile converts, is removed by supposing what we think, from the 
record in Acts, is undoubtedly true, that the Jewish converts were 
the earlier fruit of Paul’s ministration at Ephesus, while the Gentile 
converts were the later. On such a supposition, what is more natural 
than that the Apostle should pray for the later fruit of his ministry, 
that they might rise to a full enjoyment of equal privilege with their 
elder brethren ? There is no limitation on such a supposition, while 
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if it be correct, and we call to mind that the division into chapters is 
purely an arbitrary one, we find the opposition intimated in the 
earlier verses of the epistle, carried out with true Pauline force and 
beauty to its climax in what, for the sake of convenience, we are 
accustomed to call the second chapter. The whole question is a minor 
one—we allude to it simply to show that a great deal may be said on 
both sides, and that it is hardly fair to say with Dr. Eadie (Literat. 
of Epistle, xxv.) that there is ‘no hint’ that such an opposition as we 
have intimated in the first chapter between jjei¢ and ipeic is intended. 

Our task will now be a very grateful one, in noticing the com- 
bination presented to us in this book of a rich and manly theology 
with a creditable philology and exegesis—a combination forming the 
link that should ever exist, we think, between the chair of biblical 
criticism and that of dogmatic theology. Our Professor is a man who 
has settled principles of his own, and yet, in the enunciation of them, 
shows he can see two sides of a great question, and, moreover, that he 
is up to the mark in all recent theological literature and thinking. 
His enlargement on the fourth verse of the first chapter in respect to 
that much-abused doctrine of election, is highly creditable to the 
eandour and fairness proper to a Professor’s chair. The difficulties are 
felt, but the facts are not ignored—the facts of sovereignty and free-will 
stand out under the Professor’s pen in bold relief. ‘We protest as 
warmly as Sir William Hamilton against any form of Calvinism which 
affirms that man has no will, agency, or moral personality of his own. 
Foreknowledge, which is only another phase of electing love, no more 
changes the nature of a future incident, than after-knowledge can affect 
an historical fact....... In short, whether this doctrine (‘ election’) be 
identified with Pagan stoicism, or Mahometan fatalism, and be rudely 
set aside, and the world placed under the direction of an inert 
emniscience ; or whether it be modified as to its end, and that be 
declared to be privilege and not holiness; or as to its foundation, and 
that be alleged to be not gratuitous and irrespective choice, but fore- 
seen merit and goodness ; or as to its subjects, and they be affirmed to 
be not individuals but communities; or as to its results, and it be 
reckoned contingent and not absolute ; or whether the idea of election 
be diluted into mere preferential choice ;—whichever of these theories 
be adopted, such hypotheses leave the central difficulty still unsolved, 
and throw us back on the unconditional and undivided sovereignty of 
Him of whom, and to whom, and through whom, are all things....I 
can only say, in conclusion, with the martyr Ridley—‘ In these matters 
Tamso fearful that I dare not speak further ; yea, almost none otherwise 
than the text does, as it were, lead me by the hand.’’ pp. 22—26, 
passim. This is a fair sample of our Professor’s style and power of 
giving a bird’s-eye view of the relations of a wide subject. This is stuff 
the student wants, and, as a preacher, can make use of; written withal 
in a spirit which, if there had been more in the pulpit of moderate 
Calvinism, we should not have found a recent theological essayist 
describing the god of Calvinism as a ‘Sovereign Baal or Bel,’ ‘ the 
notion of whom underlies all idolatry, all tyranny, all immorality. 
(Prop hets and Kings of the Old Testameut. ¥.D. Maurice. Dedica 
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tion, p. 9.) Had we room we should glance at Professor Eadie’s 
expositions of Ephesians i. 14 (xeperoujoewc) ; Ephesians i. 17, and 
ii. 22 (xvetpa without the article) ; ‘Ephesians ii. 3 (ioe); and 
especially of sacrifice and atonement (xposgopay kai Ovciay), Ephesians 
v. 2. The views embraced on these points are strictly orthodox, but 
at the same time liberal and enlarged. We commend the book to the 
theological student as one well worth having. 

The Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By Lord 
Artuur Hervey, M.A. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. Lon- 
don: T. Hatchard. 1853. 

This work is an attempt to reconcile the genealogies of our Lord in 
Matthew and Luke with each other, and with the genealogy of the 
house of David from Adam to the close of the Old Testament Canon, 
and to show their harmony with the chronology of the times. We in- 
dicate briefly the questions discussed. Ist. Are the genealogies in 
Matthew and in Luke’s Gospels both genealogies of Joseph, or, is one 
the genealogy of Joseph and the other that of Mary ? and if so, which 
is the genealogy of which? 2nd. If these genealogies are both 
Joseph’s, upon what principle are they composed, and whence does it 
happen that one is traced through Solomon, and the other through 
Nathan, and yet that both are traced through Zerubbabel and Salathiel ? 
3rd. Can either or both these genealogies be reconciledwith the genealogy 
of the house of David given in the Old Testament, especially in 1 
Chornicles iii., as far as regards that portion{of them which synchronizes 
with it? Our space forbids us at this time doing more with Lord 
Hervey’s book than to say that it is the production of a thorough 
scholar. We hope, with the author, that if considerable doubt and 
difficulty still encumber the subject, some progress has been made 
towards abating it. 

The Typology of Seripture viewed in connexion with the entire 
Scheme of the Divine Dispensation. By Parrick Fatrpatrn. 
Second Edition. Edinburgh: Clark. 1854. ; 

In Nos. ILI. and X11. of this Review we noticed, as they appeared, 
the volumes separately of the first editions of this work. Our augury 
as to the solid worth of the book is shown to have been well-founded by 
the appearance ofa second edition much enlarged and improved. In the 
first volume of the new edition the reader will find that the investiga- 
tion of the principles of Typology is thrown into a new shape ‘more 
distinct in statement,’ while various fresh topics are introduced. The 
second volume will be found to be little altered. We are glad to see, by 
the suppression of an appendix to the first volume of the first edition, 
that Professor Fairbairn is about to give to the world his views respect- 
ing what is commonly called the ‘ restoration of the Jews,’ in a more 
systematic and enlarged form. We prophecy well for the coming book 
from the character of the present. 

Geschicte des Kirche. (The History of the Christian Church.) By 
Dr. I. P. Lanner. First Part. ‘The Apostolic Age.’ Vol. 1. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

The extravagances of the Tiibingen school of theology, which have for 

their aimthe lowering of the first century of Christianity to the level of its 
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successors, and the entire removal of a specific character from the booksof 
the New Testament, have called into the field the present author, who 
has undertaken, and, so far as he has gone, satisfactorily executed, the 
task of indirectly exposing the hopelessness of the attempt, by con- 
structing, after the manner and in the spirit of the celebrated Neander, 
the Christian edifice of the apostolic age so as to exhibit it in its primi- 
tive form, and to gain for it the credence and authority which it deserves. 
After an introductory chapter, dealing with the sources of information, 
the writer gives a condensed and instructive account of the civilization 
of the heathen world on the advent of Christ, and so passes to asketch of 
the life of our Lord, the career of the apostles, the foundation of the 
church, and its apostolical period. 

Cautions for the Times, Edited by the ArcnBIsHoP OF DUBLIN. 
Parker & Son. 

These ‘ Cautions’ now form a substantial octavo volume—emphati- 
cally a volume for the preacher—full of seasonable utterances, on a wide 
diversity of current topics, and given forth in language of admirable 
simplicity and force. 

H KAINH AIAOHKH (The New Testament), with Selected Various 
Readings from Greisbach, Scholz, Lachmann, and Tischendorf, 
and References to Parallel Passages. London: Bagster & Sons. 

When, shortly before his death, the excellent and learned Neander 
found his sight very weak, he caused inquiries to be made in England 
for a copy of the Greek New Testament, printed in large type, so as to 
meet his infirmity. Those inquiries naturally reached the establish- 
ment of the Messrs. Bagster, who have done so much for the promotion 
of Biblical literature. Whether they were or were not thereby prompted 
to the undertaking, we are not informed; but here, from their hands, 
is the very work which Dr. Neander sought in vain, and which we re- 
gard as.a boon conferred on Biblical scholars advanced in life. The 
text chosen is the received text, which is supplemented in the margin 
by various readings from the best authorities, selected according to five 
considerations: 1. Such as are supported by great authority; 2. Such 
as are worthy of special attention; 3. Such as appreciably affect the 
sense ; 4. Those to which reference is often made; 5. Those to which 
some peculiar importance has been attached. 

Stars of the East. By the Rev. Joun Sroveuton. 12mo. Tract 

Society. 

A otis fanciful title prefixed to a good book. The object of the 
writer is to delineate some of the characteristics of the piety inculcated 
in the Old and New Testaments, as they may be traced in the cha- 
racter and history of prophets and apostles. The pleasing style, 
intelligence and good sense in the matter, and devoutness of feeling, are 
the recommendations of the volume. 

Sermons. Second Series. By C. J. Vauenay, D.D. 8vo. Parker 

and Son. 

These sermons have been ‘preached in the chapel of Harrow 
School.’ This circumstance, we presume, has determined both the 
length and the complexion of these discourses. Forty-one sermons arg 
included in this single volume. The doctrinal and the practical ar, 
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given in judicious admixture. The style is good without being elabo- 
rate, and the thought is intelligent without being profound. It is gra- 
tifying to know that the young minds at Harrow School come habitually 
under such teaching. 

Letters of the Madiai. By the Misses Sennouse. Nisbet & Co. 

1835. 

This small volume gives the history of the wrongs of the Madiai, as 
well as the letters written by them while in prison: and the profits of 
the publication will be for their benefit. Walter Savage Landor has 
given the profits of his own last publication to the same object. It 
was fitting that such ‘fruit’ should come from that fine ‘ old tree.’ 

Sermons. By the Rev. James S. Boone, M.A., Incumbent of St. 

John’s, Paddington. S8vo. Parker &Son. 1853. 

These discourses are not so much sermons as essays. They lack the 
clearly indicated analysis, the breaks and resting-places of the sermon ; 
and in their cast of thinking, and in their style, they are adapted only 
to a comparatively select auditory. The author is in part aware of this 
fact, and gives his reasons for the course he has chosen. But in avoid- 
ing the endless iterations of commonplace, too frequently found in the 
pulpit, Mr. Boone has erred, we think, in the opposite extreme. It is 
well to be observant of the thinking on the subject of religion which is 
affecting the educated mind of this country, and to use the pulpit, as far 
as we may, so as to neutralize its evil, and to strengthen its good ; but 
this, we conceive, may be better done by providing that portions of 
discourses shall have reference to such topics, than by shapimg pulpit 
instruction generally, or entire discourses, to that end. The minds 
affected by such speculations are but a small minority, even in the most 
wealthy congregations ; and brief passing allusions to errors of that com- 
plexion, if well managed, and recurring frequently, may be much more 
effective than set discourses against them. We say thus much as the re- 
sult of some observation and experience in this matter. Every page in 
Mr. Boone’s volume bespeaks the man of reading and culture and 
thought ; what is wanting is not that he should ignore anything in his 
present teaching, but that it should be diffused through, or made to 
embody, teaching considerably more popular and evangelical. 

Nahumi de Nino Vaticinium. (The Burden of Nineveh.) By the 

Prophet Nauum. Explained and Illustrated by Orro Srravss. 
1 vol., 8vo. London: Williams & Norgate. 

This opportune publication, which deserves attention on account of 
its intrinsic excellence, borrows a special recommendation from the 
interest now felt in Assyrian studies in consequence of the discoveries of 
Layard and the investigations to which those discoveries have been sub- 
jected by learned men of several countries. The fruits of those labours 
and investigations in their bearing on Biblical studies are compendiously 
set forth in these pages; which, being written in Latin, will be acces- 
sible to scholars in general. A high service has thus been rendered to 
the learned study and just appreciation of the sacred Scriptures, which, 
we scarcely need add, are found to rise in historical value, general credi- 
bility, and spiritual usefulness, in proportion as they are more fully and 
more minutely known ; and in proportion, too, as their contents are 
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compared with new sources of exact antiquarian information. In addi- 
tion, we have to thank the learned author for a model of correct treat- 
ment. Having confined himself to one author, he has gathered around 
his subject everything that could contribute to its illustration ; and from 
a thorough acquaintance with the history of the hour, and by placing 
himself in the position of a well-informed and impartial contemporary, 
has applied judgment, taste, and skill, to the task of first comprehend- 
ing the general import of his subject, and then of elucidating each parti- 
cular thereof with care and diligence. Prefixed to the commentary, 
which occupies the larger part of the volume, are prolegomena, treating 
on the first chapter of the Prophet Nahum, of the name Nahum, of 
Nahum’s origin, of Nahum’s age ; in the second chapter, of the condition 
of the Jews, of the affairs of the Assyrians; and in the third chapter, 
we have a general outline of the argument on the nature of the pro- 
phecy, on the issue of the prophecy, and a survey of the interpreters of 
the prophecy. 

Evangela Apocryphia, (‘The Apocryphal Gospels.’) Edited by 
Constantine Tischendorf, with the aid of manuscripts either newly 
found, or now for the first time consulted. 1 vol. Svo. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1853. 

Proressor TiscHENDORF, whose labour and diligence in the department 
of sacred criticism are most praiseworthy, and who has already gained 
thereby a name not unfit to be placed near that of Griesbach, 
having applied valuable discoveries, deep and varied learning, and great 
mental acuteness to the task of presenting the sacred Scriptures with 
an improved text, has turned his attention to the apocryphal literature 
of the Christian church In the year 1851 he published the ‘ Apocry- 
phal Acts of the Apostles’ (‘ Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha,’ &c.), and 
in the work mentioned above, confers another service on sacred lite- 
rature by a critical and very valuable edition of the apocryphal Gospels. 
Both the one and the other will be studied by wisely-judging biblical 
students as sources of information and illustration ; nor would it be a 
small benefit if some one would institute a careful comparison between 
the apocryphal and the canonical books, for hence would arise a very 
forcible chapter in the department of Christian evidence. - 
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